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THE LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
FRAGMENT XI.—A FRAGMENT OF CHATEAU LIFE. 


STRETCHED upon a large old-fashioned sofa, where a burgomaster 
might have reclined with “ ample room and verge enough,” in all the easy 
abandonment of dressing-gown and slippers—the cool breeze gently 
wafting the window-blind to and fro, and tempering the lulling sounds 
from wood and water—the buzzing of the summer insects, and the far-off 
carol of a peasant’s song—lI fell into one of those delicious sleeps in which 
dreams are so faintly marked, as to leave us no disappointment on waking: 
flitting, shadow-like, before the mind, they live only in a pleasant memory 
of something vague and undefined; and impart no touch of sorrow for 
expectations unfulfilled—for hopes that are not to be realized. I would 
that my dreams might always take this shape. It is asad thing when 
they become tangible—when features and looks, eyes, hands, words, and 
sighs, live too strongly in our sleeping minds—and that we awake to the 
cold reality of our daily cares and crosses, tenfold less endurable from 
very contrast. No, give me rather the faint and waving outline—the 
shadowy perception of pleasure, than the vivid picture, to end only in the 
conviction that I am but Christopher Sly after all; or what comes pretty 
much to the same, nothing but Arthur O’ Leary. 

Still I would not have you deem me discontented with my lot; far 
from it. I chose my path early in life, and never saw reason to regret 
the choice. How many of you can say as much! I felt that while the tender 
ties of home and family—the charities that grow up around the charmed 
circle of a wife and children—are the great prizes of life, there are 
also a thousand lesser ones in the wheel, in the kindly sympathies with 
which the world abounds ; that to him who bears no ill will at his heart, 
nay, rather loving all things that are lovable, with warm attachments to all 
who have been kind to him, with strong sources of happiness in his own 
tranquil thoughts, the wandering life would offer many pleasures. 

Most men live, as it were, with one story of their lives, the traits of 
childhood maturing into manly features; their history consists of the 
development of early character in circumstances of good or evil fortune, 
They fall in love, they marry, they grow old, and they die—each incident 
of their existence bearing on that before and that after, like link upon 
link of some great chain. He, however, who throws himself like a plank 
upon the waters, to be washed hither and thither, as wind or tide might 
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drive him, has a very different experience. To him life is a succession of 
episodes, each perfect in itself; the world is but a number of tableaux, 
changing with climate and country; his sorrows in France have no con- 
nexion with his joys in Italy ; his delights in Spain live apart from his 

iefs on the Rhine. The past throws no shadow on the future—his phi- 
osophy is, to make the most of the present; and he never forgets La 
Bruyéres’ maxim—“ Il faut rire avant d’étre heureux, de peur de mourir 
sans avoir ri.” 

Now, if you don’t like my philosophy, set it down as a dream, and here 
am I awake once more. 

And certainly I claim no great merit on the score of my vigilance ; for 
the tantararara that awoke me, would have aroused the seven sleepers 
themselves. Words are weak to convey the most distant conception of 
the noise: it seemed as though ten thousand peacocks had congregated 
beneath my window, and with brazen throats were bent on giving me a 
hideous concert. The fiend-chorus in “ Robert le Diable” was a psalm- 
tune compared to it. I started up and rushed to the casement ; and there, 
in the lawn beneath, beheld some twenty persons costumed in hunting 
fashion—their horses foaming and splashed, their coats stained with marks 
of the forest ; but the uproar was soon comprehensible, owing to some 
half dozen of the party who performed on that most diabolical of all 
human inventions, the cor de chasse. 

Imagine, if you can, and thank your stars that it is only a work of ima- 
gination, some twenty feet of brass pipe, worn belt-fashion over one 
shoulder, and under the opposite arm—one end of the aforesaid tube being 
a mouth-piece, and the other expanding itself into a huge trumpet-mouth; 
then conceive a Fleming—one of Rubens’ cherubs, immensely magnified 
and decorated with a beard and moustaches—blowing into this, with all 
the force of his lungs, perfectly unmindful of the five other performers, 
who, at five several and distinct parts of the melody, are blasting away 
also ; treble and bass, contre alto and soprano, shake and sostenuto—all 
blending into one crash of hideous discord, to which the Scotch bagpipe, 
in a pibroch, is a soothing, melting melody. A deaf and dumb insti- 
tution would capitulate in half an hour. Truly, the results of a hunting 
expedition ought to be of the most satisfactory kind to make the “ retour 
de chasse” —it was this they were blowing—at all sufferable to those who 
were not engaged in the concert; as for the performers, I can readily 
believe they never heard a note of the whole. 

Even Dutch lungs grow tired at last; having blown the establishment 
into ecstasies, and myself into a furious headache, they gave in ; and now 
an awful bell announced the time to dress for dinner. While I made 
my toilet I endeavoured, as well as my throbbing temples would permit 
me, to fancy the host’s personal appearance, and to conjecture the style of 
the rest of the party. My preparations over, I took a parting look in 
the glass, as if to guess the probable impression I should make below 
stairs, and sallied forth. 

Cautiously stealing along over the well-waxed floors, slippery as ice 
itself, I descended the broad oak stair into a great hall, wainscotted with 
dark walnut, and decorated with antlers and stags’ heads, cross-bows, 
and arquebusses, and, to my shuddering horror, various cors de chasse, 
now happily, however, silent on the walls. I entered the drawing-room, 
conning over to myself a little speech in French, and preparing myself to 
bow for the next fifteen minutes; but to my surprise, no one had yet 
appeared. All were still occupied dressing, and probably taking some 
well-merited repose after their exertions on the wind instruments. I had 
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now time for a survey of the apartment; and, generally speaking, a 
drawing-room is no bad indication of the. tastes and temperament of the 
owners of the establishment. 

The practised eye speedily detects in the character and arrangement of 
a chamber something of its occupant. In some houses, the absence of all 
decoration—the simple puritanism of the furniture bespeak the life of 
quiet souls, whose days are as devoid of luxury as their dwellings. You 
read in the cold grey tints, the formal stiffness, the unrelieved regularity 
around, the Quaker-like flatness of their existence. In others there is an 
air of ill-done display, a straining after effect, which shows itself in costly, 
but ill-assorted details—a mingling of all styles and eras, without repose 
or keeping. The bad pretentious pictures, the faulty bronzes, meagre 
casts of poor originals, the gaudy china, are safe warrantry for the vul- 
garity of their owners, while the humble parlour of a village inn can be, 
as I have seen it, made to evidence the cultivated tastes and polished 
habits of those who have made it the halting-place of a day. We 
might go back and trace how much of our knowledge of the earliest ages 
is derivable from the study of the interior of their dwellings; what a 
rich volume of information is conveyed in a mosaic; what a treatise does 
not lie in a frescoed wall. 

The room in which I now found myself was a long, and for its length, 
narrow apartment; a range of tall windows, deeply sunk in the thick 
wall, occupied one side, opposite to which was a plain wall, covered with 
pictures from floor to cornice, save where, at a considerable distance from 
each other, were two splendidly-carved chimney-pieces of black oak, one 
representing “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” and the other, “ The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes”—the latter done with a relief, a vigour, 
and a movement I have never seen equalled. Above these were some 
armorial trophies of an early date, in which, among the maces and battle- 
axes, I could recognise some weapons of eastern origin, which, by the 
family, I learned were ascribed to the period of the crusades. 

Between the windows were placed a succession of carved oak cabinets 
of the seventeenth century, beautiful specimens of art; and for all their 
quaintness, far handsomer objects of furniture than our modern luxury 
has introduced among us. Japan vases of dark blue and green were 
filled with rare flowers; here and there small tables of costly Buhl 
invited you to the window recesses, where the downy ottomans, pillowed 
with Flemish luxury, suggested rest if not sleep. The pictures, over which I 
could but throw a passing glance, were all by Flemish painters, and of that 
character which so essentially displays their chief merits, richness of 
colour and tone—Gerard Dow and Ostade, Cyp, Vander-Meer and 
Terburg; those admirable groupings of domestic life, where the nation is, 
as it were, miniatured before you ; that perfection of domestic quiet, which 
bespeaks an heir-loom of tranquillity, derived whole centuries back. You 
see at once in those dark brown eyes and placid features, the traits that 
have taken ages to bring to such perfection; and you recognise the 
origin of those sturdy burgomasters and bold burghers, who were at 
the same time the tbriftiest merchants and the haughtiest princes of 
Europe. 

Suddenly, and when I was almost on my knees to examine a picture by 
Memling, the door opened, and a small, sharp-looking man, dressed in 
the last extravagance of Paris mode, resplendent in waistcoat, and glis- 
tening in jewellery, tripped lightly forward. “ Ah, mi Lor O’ Leary,” said 
he, advancing towards me with a bow and a slide. 

It was no time to discuss pedigree ; so gulping the promotion, I made 
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my acknowledgments as best I could: and by the time that we met, 
which, on a moderate calculation, might have been two minutes after he 
entered, we shook hands very cordially, and looked delighted to see each 
other. This ceremony, I repeat, was only accomplished after his having 
bowed round two tables, an ottoman, and an oak “armoire,” I having per- 
formed the like ceremony behind a Chinese screen, and very nearly over 
a vase of the original “ green dragon” which actually seemed disposed to 
spring at me for my awkwardness. 

Before my astonishment, shall I add disappointment, subsided, at find- 
ing that the diminutive, over-dressed figure before me was the representa- 
tive of those bold barons I had been musing over, for such he was, the 
room began to fill. Portly ladies of undefined dates sailed in and took 
their places—stiff, stately, and silent as their grandmothers on the walls ; 
heavy-looking gentlemen, with unpronouncable names, bowed and wheeled, 
and bowed again; while a buzz of “votre serviteur,” Madame or Mon- 
sieur, swelled and sank amid the murmur of the room, with the scraping 
of feet on the glazed parquet, and the rustle of silk, whose plenitude 
bespoke a day when silkworms were honest. 

The host paraded me around the austere circle, where the very names 
sounded like an incantation; and the old ladies shook their bugles and 
J serge their fans in recognition of my acquaintance. The circumstances 
of my adventure were the conversation of every group; and although I 
confess, I could not help feeling that even a small spice of malice might 
have found food for laughter in the absurdity of my durance, yet not one 
there could see any thing in the whole affair, save a grave case of 
smuggled tobacco, and a most unwarrantable exercise of authority on the 
part of the curé who liberated me. Indeed this latter seemed to gain 
ground so rapidly, that once or twice I began to fear they might remand 
me, and sentence me to another night in the air, “till justice should be 
satisfied.” I did the worthy Maire de Givet foul wrong, said I to my- 
self; these people here are not a whit better. 

The company continued to arrive at every moment ; and now I remarked 
that it was the veteran battalion who led the march, the younger members 
of the household only dropping in as the hour grew later. Among these 
was a pleasant sprinkling of Frenchmen, as easily recognizable among 
Flemings, as an officer of the “ Blues” from one of the new police. A 
German baron, a very portrait of his class—fat, heavy-browed, sulky- 
looking, but in reality a good-hearted, fine-tempered fellow; two Ameri- 
cans ; an English colonel, with his daughters twain ; and a Danish chargé 
d'affairs—the minor characters being what, in dramatic phrase, are called 
premiers and premieres, meaning thereby young people of either sex, 
dressed in the latest mode, and performing the part of lovers. The 
ladies, with a moderate share of good looks, being perfect in the fresh- 
ness of their toilette, and a certain air of ease and gracefulness, almost 
universal abroad ; the men, a strange mixture of silliness and savagery— 
a bad cross—half hairdresser, half hero. 

Before the dinner was announced, I had time to perceive that the com- 
pany was divided into two different and very opposite currents—one party 
consisting of the old Dutch or Flemish race, quiet, plodding, peaceable 
souls, pretending to nothing new, enjoying every thing old; their souve- 
nirs referring to some event in the time of their grandfathers: the other 
section were the younger portion, who, strongly imbued with French 
notions on dress, and English on sporting matters, attempted to bring 
Newmarket and the Boulevards Italiennes into the heart of the Ardennes. 
™, Between the two, and connecting them with each other, was a species 
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of pont du diable, in the person of a little, dapper, olive-compléxioned 
man of about forty; his eyes black as jet, but with an expression soft and 
subdued, save at moments of excitement, when they flashed likeigléw- 
worms ; his plain suit of black, with deep cambric ruffles ; his silk‘ shorts 
and buckled shoes, had something of the ecclesiastic—and so it was!'He 
was the Abbé van Praet, the cadet of an ancient Belgian family, a man of 
considerable ability, highly informed on most subjects—a linguist, ‘a‘musi- 
cian, a painter of no small pretensions, who spent his life in thé'<fie 
niente” of chateau existence: now devising a party of pleasuré, now 
inventing a madrigal—now giving directions to the chef how to make an 
omelette a la curé, now stealing noiselessly along some sheltered wiik,’t 
hear some fair lady’s secret confidence, for he was privy counsellor ‘in all 
affairs of the heart; and if the world did not wrong him, occasiénally 
pleaded his own cause, when no other petitioner offered. OTE 

I was soon struck by this man, and by the tact with which, while’ he 
preserved his ascendancy over the minds of all, he never admitted“#iny 
undue familiarity, yet affected all the ease and insouctance of the vériest 
idler. I was flattered, also, by his notice of me, and by the politeness"8f 
his invitation to sit next him at table. dqed 

The distinctions I have hinted at already, made the dinner conversation 
a strange medley of Flemish history and sporting anecdotes—of remiiiis- 
cences of the times of Maria Theresa—and dissertations on weights ‘#id 
ages—of the genealogies of Flemish families, and the pedigrees of Eng? 
lish race-horses. The young English ladies, both pretty and delicaté+ 
looking girls, with an air of good breeding and tone in their maniér, 
shocked me not a little by the intimate knowledge they displayed on Wl 
matters of the turf and the stable; their acquaintance with the details of 
hunting, racing, and steeple-chasing, seeming to form the most wonderful 
attraction to the moustached counts and whiskered barons who listened'té 
them. The colonel was a fine mellow-looking old gentleman, with a whité 
head and a red nose, and with that species of placid expression otié 
sees in the people who perform those parts in Vaudeville theatres, cal 
péres nobles ; he seemed, indeed, as if he had been daily in the habit of 
bestowing a lovely daughter on some happy enraptured lover, and invokté 
ing a blessing on their heads. ‘There was a rich unction in his voice, at 
almost imperceptible quaver, that made it seem kind and affectionate ; hé 
finished his shake of the hand with a little parting squeeze, a kind of oné 
“cheer more,” as they say now-a-days, when some misguided admirer 
calls upon a meeting for enthusiasm they don’t feel. The Americar 
were—and one description will serve for both, so like were they—sallow} 
high-boned, silent men, with a species of quiet caution in their manner 
as if they were learning, but had not yet completed, a European educaé 
tion, as to habits and customs, and were studiously careful not to commit 
any solecisms which might betray their country. | 

As dinner proceeded the sporting characters carried the day. Thé 
“ ouverture de chasse,” which was to take place the following morning; 
was an all-engrossing topic, and I found myself established as judge on 4 
hundred points of English jockey etiquette, of which, as my ignorance 
was complete, I suffered grievously in the estimation of the company, and 
when referred to, could neither apportion the weight to age, nor even tell 
the number of yards in a “ distance.” 

It was, however, decreed that I should ride the next day—the host had 
the “very horse to suit me”—and as the abbé whispered me to consent, 
I acceded at once to the arrangement, 
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fon¥hep we adjourned to the drawing-room, Colonel Muddleton came 
tawards me with an easy smile and an outstretched snuff-box, both in 
sych,perfect keeping, the action was a finished thing. 
atiii/Any relation, may I ask, of a very old friend and brother officer of 
ynina,,Gveneral Mark O’Leary, who was killed in Canada ?”’ said he. 
"to fel Very distant one only,” replied I. 
-iagffy capital fellow, brave as a lion, and pleasant—By Jove, I never 
mat-the like of him. What became of his Irish property ?—he was never 
married, I think.” 
as “ No, he died a bachelor, and left his estates to my uncle—they had 
metignce by accident and took a liking to each other.” 
lig “And so your uncle has them now ?” 
yilf¥0, my uncle died since—they came into my possession some two or 
three years ago.” 
od “oh,—ah,—upon my life,” said he, with something of surprise in his 
manner, and then as if ashamed of his exclamation, and with a much 
jagne cordial vein than at first, he resumed—*“ What a piece of unlooked- 
for, good fortune to be sure—only think of my finding my old friend Mark’s 
nephew. 
noffigNot his nephew. I was only: y 
-2iff; Never mind, never mind; he was a kind of an uncle you know; any 
man might be proud of him. What a glorious fellow; full of fun; full 
of spirit and animation. Ah, just like all your countrymen—lI’ve a little 
Igigh blood in my veins myself; my mother was an O’Flaherty, or an 
Q;Neil, or something of that sort; and there’s Laura—you don’t know 
my daughter °” 
*o I have not the honour.” 
iuif Come along and I'll introduce you to her—a little reserved or so,” 
gaid he, in a whisper, as if to give me the carte du pays—“ rather cold, 
gu know, to strangers—but when she hears you are the nephew of my old 
friend Mark. Mark and I were like brothers. Laura, my love,” said 
hej tapping the young lady on her white shoulder, as she stood with her 
tack towards us. “Laura dear, the son of my oldest friend in “the 
world, General O’Leary.” The young lady turned quickly round, and, as 
she drew herself up somewhat haughtily, dropped me a low curtsey, 
and then resumed her conversation with a very much whiskered gentle- 
man near. ‘ 
+, The colonel seemed, despite all his endeavours to overcome it, rather 
put out by his daughter’s hauteur to the son of his old friend, and what 
he should have said or done I know not, when the abbé came suddenly 
wp, and with a card invited me to join a party at whist. The moment 
was so awkward for all, that I would have accepted an invitation even to 
ecarté, to escape from the difficulty, and I followed him into a small 
boudoir where two ladies were awaiting us. 1 had just time to see that 
they were both pleasing looking, and of that time of life when women, 
without forfeiting any of the attractions of youth, are much more dis- 
posed to please by the attractions of manner and esprit, than by mere 
beauty ; when we sat down to our game. La Baronne de Meer, my part- 
fer, was the younger and the prettier of the two; she was one of 
those Flemings into whose families the race of Spain poured the warm 
current of southern blood, and gave them the dark eye and the olive 
skin, the graceful figure and the elastic instep, so characteristic of their 
nation. 

“A la bonne heure,” said she, smiling, “have we rescued one from 
the enchantress.” 
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“ Yes,” replied the abbé, with an affected gravity, “in another moment 
he was lost.” Ox} 

“If you mean me,” said I, laughing, “I assure you I ran no danger 
whatever ; for whatever the young lady’s glances may portend, she seemed 
very much indisposed to bestow a second on me.” 

The game proceeded with its running fire of chit-chat, in which I 
could gather, that Mademoiselle Laura was a most established man-killer, 
no one ever escaping her fascinations, save when by some strange fatality 
they preferred her sister Julia, whose style was, to use the abbé’s phrase, 
her sister’s diluted. 

There was a tone of pique in the way the ladies criticised the colonel’s 
daughters, which, since that, I have often remarked in those who, accus- 
tomed to the attentions of men themselves, without any unusual effort 
to please on their part, are doubly annoyed when they perceive a rival 
making more than ordinary endeavours to attract admirers. They feel as 
a capitalist would, when another millionaire offers money at a lower rate 
of interest. It is, as it were, a breach of conventional etiquette, and 
never escapes being severely criticised. 

As for me, I had no personal feeling at stake, and looked on at the 
game of all parties with much amusement. 

“ Where is the Count D’Espagne to-night,” said the baronne to the 
abbé,—** has he been false 7” 

“Not at all, he was singing with mademoiselle when I was in the 
salon.” 

“ You'll have a dreadful rival there, Monsieur O’Leary,” said she, 
laughingly: “he is the most. celebrated swordsman, and the best shot in 
Flanders.” 

“It is likely he may rust his weapons if he have no opportunity for 
their exercise till I give it,” said I. 

‘“* Don’t you admire her then?” said she. 

“ The lady is very pretty, indeed,” said I. 

“ The heart led,” interrupted the abbé, suddenly, as he touched my 
foot beneath the table—“ play a heart.” 

Close beside my chair, and leaning over my cards, stood Mademoiselle 
Laura herself at the moment. 

* You have no heart,” said she, in English, and with a singular ex- 
pression on the words, while her downcast eye shot a glance, one glance, 
through me. 

“Yes, but I have though,” said I, discovering a card that lay con- 
cealed behind another—“ it only requires a little looking for.” 

“ Not worth the trouble, perhaps,” said she, with a toss of her head, 
as I threw the deuce upon the table, and before I could reply she was gone. 

‘I think her much prettier when she looks saucy,” said the baronne, 
as if to imply that the air of pique assumed was a mere piece of acting 
got up for effect. 

I see it all, said I to myself. Foreign women can never forgive English, 
for being so much their superior in beauty and loveliness. Meanwhile our 
game came to a close, and we gathered around the buffét. 

There we found the old colonel, with a large silver tankard of mulled 
wine, holding forth over some campaigning exploit, to which no one lis- 
tened for more than a second or two, and thus the whole room became 
joint-stock hearers of his story. Laura stood eating her ice with the 
Count D’Espagne, the black-whiskered cavalier, already mentioned, be- 
side her. The Americans were prosing away about Jefferson and Adams. 
The Belgians talked agri¢ulture and genealogy; and the French, col- 
lecting into a group of their own, in which nearly all the pretty women 
joined, discoursed the ballet, the “ Chambre,” the court, the coulisses, the 
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last mode, and the last murder, and all in the same mirthful and lively 
tone. And truly, let people condemn as they will the superficial style of 
French conversation, there is none equal to it. It avoids the prosaic flat- 
ness of German, and the monotonous pertinacity of English, which seems 
more to partake of the nature of discussion, than dialogue. French chit- 
chat takes a wider range ; anecdotic, illustrative and discursive by turns. 
It deems nothing too light, nothing too weighty for its subject. It is a 
gay butterfly, now floating with gilded wings above you—now tremulously 
perched upon a leaf below—now sparkling in the sunbeam—now loitering 
in the shade: embodying not only thought, but expression, it charms by 
its style, as well as by its matter. The language, too, suggests shades 
and “ nuances” of colouring that exist not in other tongues—you can give 
to your canvas the precise tint you wish, for when mystery would 
prove a merit, the equivoque is there ready to your hand, that means so 
much, yet asserts so little. For my part I should make my will in English, 
but I’d rather make love in French. But while thus digressing, I have 
forgotten to mention, that people are running back and forward with 
bed-room candles ; there is a confused hum of bon soir on every side, and 
with many a hope of a fine day for the morrow we separate for the 
night. 

I lay awake some hours thinking of Laura, and then of the baronne— 
they were both arch ones; the abbé too crossed my thoughts, and once or 
twice the old colonel’s roguish leer; but I slept soundly for all that, and did 
not awake till eight o’clock the next morning. The silence of the house 
struck me forcibly as I rubbed my eyes and looked about. Hang it, 
thought I, have they gone off to the chasse without me? I surely could 
never have slept through the uproar of their trumpets. I drew aside the 
window curtains, and the mystery was solved : such rain never fell before ; 
the clouds, actually touching the tops of the beech trees, seemed to ooze 
and squash like squeezed sponges. The torrent came down in that plash- 
ing stroke as if some force behind momentarily propelled it stronger ; 
and the long-parched ground seethed. and smoked like a heated cauldron. 
Pleasant this, was reflection number one, as I endeavoured to peer through 
the mist, and beheld a haze of weeping foliage. Pleasant to be immured 
here during heaven knows how many days, without the power to escape. 
Lucky fellow, Arthur, was my second thought, capital quarters you have 
fallen into: better far the snug comforts of a Flemish chateau than the 
chances of a wayside inn ; besides, here is a goodly company met together, 
there will needs be pleasant people among them. I wish it may rain these 
three weeks ; chateau life is the very thing I’m curious about—how do they 
get through the day? There’s no “Times” in Flanders—no one cares 
a farthing about who’s in and who’s out; there’s no “Derby,” no trials 
for murder: what can they do? was the question I put to myself a dozen 
times over. No matter, I have abundant Cevapeotaty journal has 
never been posted up since—since—alas, I can scarcely tell ! 

It might be from reflections like these, or perhaps because I was less 
of a sportsman than my companions, but certainly, whatever the cause, I 
bore up against the disappointment of the weather with far more philoso- 
phy, and dispersed a sack of proverbs about patience, hope, equanimity, 
and contentment, Sancho Panza himself might have envied, until at length 
no one ventured a malediction on the day in my presence, for fear of 
eliciting a hail storm of moral reflections. The company dropped down to 
breakfast by detachments. The elated looks and flashing eyes of the 
night before saddened and overcast at the unexpected change. Even 
the elders of the party seemed diseontented ; and except myself and an 
old gentleman with the gout who took an airing about the hall and the 
drawing-room in a wheel-chair, all seemed miserable. 
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Each window had its occupant posted against the glass, vainly endea- 
vouring to catch one bit of blue, amid the dreary waste of cloud. A little 
group, sulky and silent, were gathered around the weather-glass ; a lite- 
rary inquirer sat down to con over the predictions of the almanac ;—but 
you might as well have looked for sociability among the inhabitants of a 
private madhouse as here. The weather was cursed in every language 
from Cherokee to Sanscrit ; all agreed that no country had such an abo- 
minable climate. The Yankee praised the summers of America, the Dane 
upheld his own, and I took a patriotic turn, and vowed I had never seen 
such rain in Ireland! The master of the house could scarcely show amid 
this torrent of abusive criticism, and when he did by chance appear, looked 
as much ashamed as though he himself had pulled out the spigot, and 
deluged the whole land with water. 

Meanwhile, none of those I looked for appeared. Neither the colonel’s 
daughter nor the baronne came down; the abbé too did not descend to 
the breakfast-room, and I was considerably puzzled and put out by the 
disappointment. 

After then enduring a good hour’s boredom from the old colonel on the 
subject of my late lamented parent, Mark O’Leary; after submitting to 


_@ severe cross-examination from the Yankee gentleman as to the reason of 


my coming abroad, what property and expectations I had, my age, and 
birth-place, what my mother died of, and whether I did not feel very 
miserable from the abject slavery of submitting to an English government— 
I escaped into the library, a fine comfortable old room, which I rightly 
conjectured I should find unoccupied. 

Selecting a quaint-looking quarto with some curious illuminated pages 
for my companion, I drew a great deep leather chair into a recess of one 
window, and hugged myself in my solitude. While I listlessly turned 
over the leaves of my book, or sat sunk in reflection, time crept over, and 
I heard the great clock of the chateau strike three, at the same moment 
a hand fell lightly on my shoulder ; I turned about—it was the abbé. 

“ I half suspected I should find you here,” said he. “Do I disturb 
you, or may I keep your company 7” 

“ But too happy,” I replied, “if you'll do me the favour.” 

“1 thought,” said he, as he drew a chair opposite to me—“ I thought 
you'd scarcely play dominoes all day, or turn over the Livre des Modes, 
or discuss waistcoats.” 

“In truth, I was scarcely better employed—this old volume here which 
I took down for its plates , 

“ Ma foi, a most interesting one; it is Guchardi’s History of Mary of 
Burgundy. Those quaint old processions, those venerable councils are 
admirably depicted. What rich stores for a romance writer lie in the 
details of these old books ;—their accuracy as to costume, the little traits 
of every-day life so naively told ; every little domestic incident is so full 
of its characteristic era. I wonder when the springs are so accessible, 
men do not draw more frequently from them, and more purely also.” 

*“ You forget Scott.” 

“No; far from it. He is the great exception; and from his intimate 
acquaintance with this class of reading, is he so immeasurably superior to 
all other writers of his style. Not merely tinctured, but deeply imbued 
with the habits of the feudal period; the traits by which others attempt 
to paint the time, with him were mere accessories in the picture ; costume 
and architecture he used, to heighten, not to convey his impressions; and 
while no one knew better every minute particular of dress, or arm, that 
betokened a period or a class, none more sparingly used such aid. He 

felt the same delicacy certain ancient artists did as to the introduction of 
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pure white into their pictures, deeming that such was an unfair exercise 
of skill But why venture to speak of your countryman to you, save 
that genius is above nationality, and Scott’s novels at least are European.” 

After chatting for some time longer, and feeling struck with the extent 
and variety of the abbé’s attainments, I half dropped a hint expressive of 
my surprise that one so cultivated as he was, could apparently so readily 
comply with the monotonous routine of a chateau life, and the little pros- 
pect it afforded of his meeting congenial associates. 

Far from feeling offended at the liberty of my remark, he replied at 
once with a smile— 

“ You are wrong there, and the error is a common one, but when you 
have seen more of life, you will learn that a man’s own resources are the 
only real gratifications he can count upon. Society, like a field-day, may 
offer the occasion to display your troops and put them through their 
manoeuvres, but, believe me, it is a rare and a lucky day when you go 
back richer by one recruit, and the chance is, that even he is a cripple 
and must be sent about his business. People too will tell you much of 
the advantage to be derived from associating with men of distinguished 
and gifted minds: I have seen something of such in my time, and give 
little credit to the theory. You might as well hope to obtain credit for a 
thousand pounds, because you took off your hat to a banker.” 

The abbé paused after this and seemed to be occupied with his own 
thoughts ; then raising his head suddenly, he said— 

“ As to happiness, believe me, it lives only in the extremes of perfect 
vacuity, or true genius. Your clever fellow, with a vivid fancy and 
glowing imagination, strong feeling, and strong power of expression, has 
no chance of it. The excitement he lives in, is alone a bar to the tranquil 
character of thought necessary to happiness, and however cold a man 
may feel he should never warm himself through a burning glass.” 

There seemed through all he said something like a retrospective tone, 
as though he were rather giving the fruit of past personal experiences, 
than merely speculating on the future, and I could not help throwing out 
a hint to this purport. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said he; then after a long silence he added— 
“Tt is a fortunate thing after all, when the faults of a man’s temperament 
are the source of some disappointment in early life; because then they 
rarely endanger his subsequent career. Let him only escape the just 
punishment, whatever it be, and the chances are, they embitter every hour 
of his after life; his whole care and study being not correction, but con- 
cealment, he lives a life of daily duplicity; the fear of detection is over 
him at every step he takes, and he plays a part so constantly that he loses 
all real character at last in the frequency of dissimulation. Shall I tell 
you a little incident with which I became acquainted in early life ? 

“ Without tiring you with any irrelevant details of the family and 
relatives of my hero, if I dare call him such, I may mention that he was 
the second son of an old Belgian family of some rank and wealth, and that 
in accordance with the habits of his house, he was educated for the career 
of diplomacy ; for this purpose a life of travel was deemed the best pre- 
paration—foreign languages being the chief requisite, with such insight 
into history, national law, and national usages as any young man with 
moderate capacity and assiduity, can master in three or four years. 

“The chief of the Dutch mission at Frankfort was an old diplomate 
of some distinction, but who, had it not been from causes purely personal 
towards the king, would not have quitted the Hague for any embassy 
whatever. He was a widower with an only daughter, one of those true 
types of Dutch beauty which Terburg was so fond of painting. There 
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are people who can see nothing but vulgarity in the class of features I 
speak of, and yet nothing in reality is«farther from it. Hers was a mild, 
placid face, a wide, candid-looking forehead, down either side of which two 
braids of sunny brown hair fell; her skin, fair as alabaster, had the least 
tinge of colour, but her lips were full and of a violet hue, that gave a 
character of brilliancy to the whole countenance ; her figure, inclined to 
embonpoint, was exquisitely moulded, and in her walk there appeared 
the composed and resolute carriage of one whose temperament, however 
mild and unruffled, was still based on principles too strong to be 
shaken. She was indeed a perfect specimen of her nation, embodying 
in her character the thrift, the propriety, the high sense of honour, 
the rigid habits of order, so eminently Dutch; but withal there ran 
through her nature the golden thread of romance, and beneath that 
mild eyebrow there were the thoughts and hopes of a highly imaginative 
mind. 

“The mission consisted of an old secretary of embassy, Van Dohein, 
a veteran diplomate of some sixty years, and Edward Norvins, the youth 
I speak of. Such was the family party, for you are aware that they all 
lived in the same house and dined together every day; the attachés of 
the mission being specially entrusted to the care and attention of the 
head of the mission, as if they were his own children. Norvins soon fell 
in love with the pretty Marguerite—how could it be otherwise ; they were 
constantly together; he was her companion at home, her attendant at 
every ball ; they rode out together, walked, read, drew, and sang together, 
and in fact very soon became inseparable. In all this there was nothing 
which gave rise to remark. The intimate habits of a mission permitted 
such, and as her father, deeply immersed in affairs of diplomacy, had no 
time to busy himself about them, no one else did. The secretary had fol- 
lowed the same course at every mission for the first ten years of his career, 
and only deemed it the ordinary routine of an attaché’s life. 

“Such then was the pleasant current of their lives, when an event 
occurred which was to disturb its even flow, ay, and alter the channel for 
ever. A despatch arrived one morning at the mission, informing them 
that a certain Monsieur van Halsdt, a son of one of the ministers, who 
had lately committed some breach of discipline in a cavalry regiment, 
and was broke in consequence, was about to be attached to the mission. 
Never was such a shock as this gave Marguerite and her lover. To her 
the idea of associating with a wild, unruly character like this was insup- 
portable: to him it was misery; he saw at once all his daily intimacy 
with her interrupted; he perceived how their former habits could no 
longer be followed, that with his arrival must cease the companionship 
that made him the happiest of men. Even the baron himself was indig- 
nant at the arrangement to saddle him with a vaurien to be reclaimed— 
but then he was the minister’s son: the king himself had signed the 
appointment, and there was no help for it. 

“It was indeed with any thing but feelings of welcome they awaited 
the coming of the new guest. Even in the short interval between his 
appointment and his coming, a hundred rumours reached them of his 
numerous scrapes and adventures, his duels, his debts, his gambling, and 
his love exploits. All of course duly magnified. Poor Marguerite felt 
as though an imp of Satan was about to pay them a visit, and Norvins 
dreaded him with a fear that partook of a presentiment. 

“ The day came, and the dinner hour, in respect for the son of the great 
man, was delayed twenty minutes in expectation of his coming, and they 
went to table at last without him, silent and sad. The baron, annoyed at 
the loss of dignity he should sustain by a piece of politeness exercised 
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without result ; the secretary fretting over the entrées that were burned ; 
Marguerite and Edward mourning over happiness never to return—sud- 
denly a caleche drove into the court at full gallop, the steps rattled, and 
a figure, wrapped in a cloak, sprang out: before the first surprise per- 
mitted them to speak, the door of the salle opened, and he appeared. 

“Tt would, I confess, have been a difficult matter to have fixed on 
that precise character of looks and appearances which might have pleased 
all the party. Whatever were the sentiments of others I know not, but 
Norvins’ wishes would have inclined to see him short and ill-looking, rude 
in speech and gesture—in a word, as repulsive as possible. It is indeed a 
strange thing—you must have remarked it I’m certain: the disappoint- 
ment we feel at finding people we desire to like, inferior to our own con- 
ceptions of them, is not one half so great, as is our chagrin at discovering 
those we are determined to dislike, very different from our preconceived 
notions, with few or none of the features we were prepared to find fault 
with, and in fact altogether unlike the bugbear we had created for our- 
selves. One would suppose that such a revulsion in feeling would be 
pleasurable rather than otherwise. Not so however, a sense of our own 
injustice adds poignancy to our previous prejudice, and we dislike the 
object only the more for lowering us in our own esteem. 

“Van Halsdt was well calculated to illustrate my theory. He was tall 
and well made; his face, dark as a Spaniard’s—his mother was descended 
from a Catalonian family—was manly-looking and frank, at once indicating 
openness of temperament, and a dash of heroic daring, that would like 
danger for itself alone; his carriage had the easy freedom of a soldier, 
without any thing bordering on coarseness or effrontery. Advancing with 
a quiet bow, he tendered his apologies for being late, rather as a matter 
he owed to himself to excuse his want of punctuality, than from any 
sense of inconvenience to others, and ascribed the delay to the difficulty of 
finding post-horses—‘ While waiting therefore,’ said he, ‘I resolved to 
economise time, and so dressed for dinner at the last stage.’ 

“ This apology at least showed a desire on his part to be in time, and at 
once disposed the secretary in his favour. The baron himself spoke little, 
and as for Marguerite she never opened her lips to him the whole time of 
dinner, and Norvins could barely get out the few common-places 
of table, and sat eyeing him from time to time with an increasing 
dislike. 

“Van Halsdt could not help feeling that his reception was of the 
coldest ; yet either perfectly indifferent to the fact, or resolved to over- 
come their impressions against him, he talked away unceasingly of every 
thing he could think of—the dinners at court, the theatres, the diplomatic 
soireés, the news from foreign countries—all of which he spoke of with 
knowledge and intimacy. Yet nothing could he extract in return. The 
old baron retired, as was his wont, immediately after dinner ; the secretary 
dropped off soon after ; Marguerite went to take her evening drive on the 
Boulevards; and Norvins was left alone with his new comrade. At first 
he was going to pretend an engagement, then the awkwardness of the 
moment came forcibly before him, and he sat still, silent ind confused. 

“* Any wine in that decanter? said Van Halsdt, with a short abrupt 
tone, as he pointed to the bottle beside him. ‘Pray pass iv over here. I 
have only drank three glasses. I shall be better aware to-morrow how 
soon your party breaks up here.’ 

««¢ Yes,’ said Edward timidly, and not well knowing what to say. ‘The 
baron retires to his study every evening at seven.’ 

“* With all my heart,’ said he gaily; ‘ at six if he prefer it, and he 
may even take the old secretary with him. But the mademoiselle, shall 
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we see any more of her during the evening—is there no salon? Eh, 
what do you do after dinner 7” whe 

“¢ Why sometimes we drive, or we walk out on the Boulevards; the 
other ministers receive once or twice a week, and then there’s the 
opera.’ 

rae Devilishly slow you must find all this, said Van Halsdt, filling a 

bumper, and taking it off at a draught, ‘Are you long here?’ 

“¢ Only three months.’ 

“ «And well sick of it, I'll be sworn.’ 

«No, I feel very happy—I like the quiet.” 

“¢QOh dear! oh dear! said he, with a long groan, ‘ what is to become 
of me ?” 

“‘Norvins heartily wished he could have replied to the question in the 
way he would have liked, but said nothing. 

“<Tt’s past eight,’ said he, as he perceived him stealing a look at his 
watch. ‘Never mind me, if you’ve any appointment—I’ll soon learn to 


' make myself at home here. Perhaps you'd better ring for some more 


claret however before you go—they don’t know me yet.’ 

** Edward almost started from his chair at this speech—such a liberty 
had never before been heard of as to call for more wine; indeed their 
ordinary habits did not consume half that was placed on the table, but 
so taken by surprise was he, that he actually rose and rang the bell as he 
was desired. 

“ «Some claret, Johann,’ said he with a gulph, as the old butler entered. 

“ The man started back, and fixed his eyes on the empty decanter. 

“¢ And I say, ancient,’ said Vanj Halsdt, ‘don’t decant it—you shook 
the last bottle confoundedly. It’s old wine, and won’t bear that kind of 
usage.’ 

“The old man moved away with a deep sigh, and returned in about 
ten minutes with a bottle from the cellar. 

“ Didn’t Providence bless you with two hands, friend? said Van 
Halsdt.—‘ Go down for another.’ 

“¢Go, Johann,’ said Norvins, as he saw him hesitate, and not knowing 
what his refusal might call forth ; and then without waiting for further 
varley, he arose and withdrew. 

“Well, thought he, when he was once more alone, if he is a good- 
looking fellow, and there is no denying that, one comfort is, he is a con- 
firmed drunkard. Marguerite will never be able to endure him ; for such, 
in his secret heart, was the reason of his premature dislike and dread of his 
new companion ; and as he strolled along he meditated on the many ways he 
should be able to contrast his own acquirements with the other’s deficiencies, 
for such he set them down at once, and gradually reasoned himself into 
the conviction that the fear of all rivalry from him was mere folly; and 
that whatever success his handsome face and figure might have elsewhere, 
that Marguerite was not the girl to be caught by such attractions, when 
boupled with an unruly temper and an uneducated mind. | 

“ And he was right. Great as his own repugnance was towards him, 
hore'wdsfar greater. She not only avoided him on every occasion, but 
took pleasure; as it seemed, in marking the cold distance of her manner 
to hims aad contrasting it with her behaviour to others. It is true he ap- 
peared)to carailittle:for:this ; and only replied to it by a half impertinent 
style: of \familiaritye“a kind, of jocular intimacy most insulting to a 
woman; and lorribly tantalizing/fer those to witness, who are attached to her. 
ec babon'¢ ovish tosmakecmyistoty a long one ; nor could I without enter- 
ing into the details .of«pweryoday dife;:which now became so completely 
Wwred. bMarjuerite and: Norvins only met at.rane intervals, and then less 
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to cultivate each other’s esteem, than expatiate on the many demerits of 
him who had estranged them so utterly. All the reports to his discredit 
that circulated in Frankfort were duly conned over; and though they 
could lay little to his charge of their own actual knowledge, they only 
imagined the more, and condemned him accordingly. 

“ To Norvins he became hourly more insupportable. There was in all 
his bearing towards him the quiet, measured tone of a superior to an 
inferior—the patronizing protection of an elder to one younger and less 
able to defend himself; and which, with the other’s consciousness of ‘his 
many intellectual advantages over him, added double bitterness to the 
insult. As he never appeared in the bureau of the mission, nor in any 
way concerned himself with official duties, they rarely met, save at table ; 
there, his appearance was the signal for constraint and reserve—an awk- 
wardness that made itself felt the more, as the author of it seemed to 
exult in the dismay he created. 

“ Such, then, was the state of events when Norvins received his nomi- 
nation as secretary of legation at Stutgardt. The appointment was a 
surprise to him, he did not even hear of the vacancy. The position, 
however, and the emoluments were such as to admit of his marrying, and 
he resolved to ask the baron for his daughter’s hand, to which the rank 
and influence of his own family permitted him to aspire without pre- 
sumption. 

“ He gave his willing consent; Marguerite accepted; and the only delay 
was now caused by the respect for an old Dutch custom, the bride 
should be at least eighteen, and Marguerite yet wanted three months of 
that age. This interval Norvins obtained leave to pass at Frankfort ; and 
now, they went about to all public places together as betrothed ; paid 
visits in company, and were recognised by all their acquaintances as 
engaged to each other. 

“Just at this time a French cuirassier regiment marched into garrison 
in the town—they were on their way to the south of Germany, and only 
detained in Frankfort to make up their full complement of horses. In this 
regiment was a young Dutch officer, who once belonged to the same 
regiment as Van Halsdt, and who was broke by the court-martial for the 
same quarrel. ‘They had fought twice with swords, and only parted with 
the dire resolve to finish the affair at the next opportunity. This officer 
was a man of an inferior class, his family being an obscure one of North 
Holland, and thus when dismissed the service, had no other resource than 
to enter the French army, at that time at war with Austria. He was 
said to be a man of overbearing temper and passion, and it was not 
likely that the circumstance of his expatriation and disgrace had improved 
him. However, some pledge Van Halsdt had made to his father, decided 
him in keeping out of his way. The report ran that he had given a 
solemn promise never to challenge, nor accept any challenge from him, 
on any pretext whatsoever. Whatever the promise, certain it was, he 
left Frankfort the same day the regiment marched into town, and retired 
to Wiesbaden. ah + 

“ The circumstance soon became the subject of town gossip,.éind: plenty 
there were, most willing to attribute Van Halsdt’s departure to: preideutial 
motives, rather than give so wild a character any..ereditcfor filial ones; 
Several who felt offended at his haughty, supercilions ‘manner, now, ex+ 
ulted in this, as it seemed, fall to his pride,.and ‘Norvins)! unfortunately, 
fell into the same track, and by many a:slyzinuéndo;; and half | allusion to 
his absence, gave greater currency: to the -report, ::that: hit abnesed was 
dictated by other considerations than paretital respéet. elisioh oii ¢ 

“ Through all the chitwhatcof theo timie;: ‘Marguetite.hawed “herecdé 
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highly indignant at Van Halsdt’s conduct. The quiet timid girl, who 
detested violence, and hated crime im any shape, felt disgusted at the 
thought of his poltroonery, and could not hear his name mentioned with- 
out’an expression of contempt. All this delighted Edward. It seemed 
to be the just retribution on the former insolence of the other, and he 
longed for his return to Frankfort to witness the thousand slights that 
awaited him. Such a strange and unaccountable thing is our triumph 
over ‘others, for the want of those qualities in which we see ourselves 
deficient. None so loud in decrying dishonesty and fraud, as the man 
who feels knave in his own heart. Who can censure female frailty like 
her who has felt its sting in her own conscience: you remember the 
great traveller, Mungo Park, used to calculate the depth of rivers in 
Africa, by rolling heavy stones over their banks and watching the air 
bubbles that mounted to the surface; so oftentimes may you measure 
the innate sense of a vice, by the execration some censor of morals bestows 
upon it. Believe me, these heavy chastisements of crime are many times 
but the cries of awakened conscience. I speak strongly, but I feel deeply 
on this subject. But to my story :—It was the custom for Marguerite and 
her lover each evening to visit the theatre, where the minister had a box; 
and as they were stepping into the carriage one night, as usual, Van 
Halsdt drove up to the door, and asked if he might accompany them. 
Of course, a refusal was out of the question—he was a member of the 
mission—he had done nothing to forfeit his position there, however much 
he had lost in the estimation of society generally, and they acceded to his 
request, still with a species of cold courtesy that would, by any other 
man, have been construed into a refusal. 

“ As they drove along in silence, the constraint increased at every mo- 
ment, and had it not been for the long-suppressed feeling of hated rivalry, 
Norvins could have pitied Van Halsdt as he sat, no longer with his easy 
smile of self-satisfied indifference, but with a clouded heavy brow, mute 
and pale. As for Marguerite, her features expressed a species of quiet 
cold disdain whenever she looked towards him, far more terrible to bear 
than any thing like an open reproach. Twice or thrice he made an effort 
to start some topic of conversation, but in vain, his observations were 
either unreplied to, or met a cold distant assent more chilling still. At 
length, as if resolved to break through their icy reserve towards him, he 
asked in a tone of affected indifference— 

“* Any changes in Frankfort, mademoiselle, since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last 

“« None, sir, that I know of, save that the French cuirassier regiment 
marched this morning for Baden, of which, however, it is more than 
probable you are aware already. 

“On each of these latter words she laid an undue stress, fixing her 
eyes steadfastly on him, and speaking in a slow measured tone. He grew 
deeply red, almost black for a moment or two, his moustache seemed almost 
to bristle with the tremulous convulsion that shook his upper lip, then 
as suddenly he became lividly pale, while the great drops of perspiration 
stood on his brow, and fell upon his cheek. Not another word was spoken. 
They soon reached the theatre, when Norvins offered Marguerite his arm. 
Van Halsdt slowly following them up stairs. 

“ The play was one of Lessings, and well acted, but somehow Norvins 
could pay no attention to the performance, his whole soul was occupied 
by other thoughts. Marguerite appeared to him in a different light from 
what he had ever seen her; not less to be loved, but altogether differents 
the staid, placid girl, whose quiet thoughts seemed never to rest on topics 
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of violent passion or excitement; who fled from the very approach of 
any thing bordering on overwrought feeling, now appeared carried away 
by her abhorrence of a man, to the very extreme of hatred, for conduct, 
which Norvins scarcely thought she should have considered even faulty. 
If, then, his triumph over Van Halsdt brought any pleasure to his 
heart, a secret sense of his own deficiency in the very quality for which 
she condemned him, made him shudder. 

“ While he reflected thus, his ear was struck with a conversation in 
the box next his, in which were seated a large party of young men, with 
two or three ladies, whose air, dress, and manner were, at least, somewhat 
equivocal. 

“ ¢ And so, Alphonse, you succeeded after all? said a youth, to a large 
powerful, dark moustached man, whose plain blue frock could not conceal 
the soldier. 

“*¢ Yes,’ replied he, in a deep sonorous voice, “our doctor managed 
the matter for me—he pronounced me unable to march before to-morrow ; 
he said that my old wound in the arm gave symptoms of uneasiness, and 
required a little more rest ; but, by St. Denis, I see little benefit in the 
= after all. This “white feather” has not ventured back, and I must 

ve in the morning without meeting him.’ 

“ These words, which were spoken somewhat loudly, could be easily 
heard in any part of the adjoining box, and scarcely were they uttered 
when Van Halsdt, who sat the entire evening far back, and entirely con- 
cealed from view, covered his face with both his hands, and remained in 
that posture for several minutes. When he withdrew them, the alteration 
in his countenance was actually fearful. Though his cheeks were pale as 
death, his eyes were bloodshot, and the lids swelled and congested ; his 
lips, too, were protruded, and trembled like one in an ague, and his 
clasped hands shook against the chair. 

1  Norvins would have asked him if he were ill, but was afraid even to 
speak to him; while again his attention was drawn off by the voices near 
him 


| *Not got a bouquet? said the large man to ‘a lady beside him. 
4 Pardie, that’s too bad. Let me assist you. I perceive that this pretty 
damsel, who turns her shoulder so disdainfully towards us, makes little 
use of hers, and so “avec permission,” mademoiselle! With that he stood 
up, and leaning across the division into their box, stretched over his hand 
and took the bouquet that lay before Marguerite, and handed it to the lady 
at his side. 

“ Marguerite started back, as her eyes flashed with offended pride, and 
then turned them on her lover. He stood up, not to resent the insult, but 
to offer her his arm to leave the box. She gave him a look—never in a 

ce was there read such an expression of withering contempt—and, 

wing her shawl around her, said in a low voice, ‘the carriage.’ Before 
he could open the box door to permit her to pass out, Van Halsdt sprang 
to the front of the box, and stretched over—then came a crash, @ cry, a 
confused shout of many voices together, and the word ‘ polisson,’ above all ; 
-but hurrying Marguerite along, Norvins hastened down the stairs and 
assisted her into the carriage. As she took her place, he made a ges- 
ture, as if to follow, but she drew the door towards her, and with a 
shuddering expression—‘ No’—leaned back, and closed the door. The 
caleche moved on, and Norvins was alone in the street. 

“I shall not attempt to describe the terrific rush of sensations that 
came crowding on his brain. Coward as he was, he would have braved 
@ hundred deaths rather than endure such agony. He turned towards the 
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theatre, but his craven spirit seemed to paralyze his very limbs; he felt 
as if though his antagonist were before him he would not have had energy 
to speak tohim. Marguerite’s look was ever before him—it sank into his 
inmost soul—it was burning there like a fire, that no memory nor after 
sorrow should ever quench. 

“ As he stood thus, an arm was passed hastily through his, and he was 
led along. It was Van Halsdt, his hat drawn over his brows, and a 
slight mark of blood upon his cheek. He seemed so overwhelmed with 
his own sensations as not to be cognizant of his companion’s. 

“¢T struck him,’ said he, in a thick guttural voice, the very breathings 
of vengeance, ‘I struck him to my feet.’ It is now a la mort between 
us, and better it should be so at once.’ As he spoke thus he turned to- 
wards the Boulevard, instead of the usual way towards the embassy. 

“«We are going wrong,’ said Norvins—‘ this leads to the Dretten 

asse.” 
. “<¢T know it,’ was the brief reply, ‘we must make for the country ; the 
thing was too public not to excite measures of precaution. We are to 
rendezvous at Katznach.’ 

“¢ With swords ?” 

“No. Pistols, this time,’ said he, with a fiendish emphasis on the last 
words. 

“ They walked on for above an hour, passing through the gate of the 
town, and reached the open country, each silent and sunk in his own 
thoughts. 

** At a small cabaret they procured horses and a guide to Katznach, 
which was about eleven miles up the mountain. The way was so steep 
that they were obliged to walk their horses, and frequently to get down 
and lead them, yet not a word was spoken on either side. Once, only, 
Norvins asked ‘ how he was to get his pistols from Frankfort ? to whieh 
the other answered merely, ‘they provide the weapons!’ and they were 
again silent. ° 

** Norvins was somewhat surprised and offended also, that his companion 
should have given him so little of his confidence at sueh a moment; gladly 
indeed would he have exchanged his own thoughts for those of any one 
else, but he left him to ruminate in silence on his unhappy position, and 
to brood over miseries that every minute seemed to aggravate. 

“«They’re coming up the road yonder; I see them now,’ said Van 
Halsdt, suddenly, as he aroused the other from a deep train of melan- 
choly thoughts. ‘Ha, how lame he walks,’ cried he with savage exulta- 
tion. 

“In a few minutes the party, consisting of four persons, dismounted 
from their horses, and entered the little burial-ground beside the chapel. 
One of them advancing hastily towards Van Halsdt shook him warmly 
by the hand, and whispered something in his ear. The other replied: 
when the first speaker turned towards Norvins, with a look of ineffable 
scorn, and then passed over to the opposite group. Edward soon per- 
ceived that this man was to act as Halsdt’s friend ; and though really glad 
that such an office fell not to his share, was deeply offended on being thus, 
as it were, passed over. In this state of dogged anger he sat down on 
a tombstone, and as if having no interest whatever in the whole proceed- 
ings, and never once looked towards them. 

“ He did not notice that the party now took the path towards the wood, 
nor was he conscious of the flight of time, when suddenly the loud report 
of two pistols, so close together as to be almost blended, rang through his 
ears. Then he sprang up, a dreadful pang piercing his bosom; some ter- 


. 
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rible sense of guilt he could neither fathom nor explain, flashing across 
him; at the same instant the brushwood crashed behind him, and Van 
Halsdt and his companion came out; the former with his eyes glistening 
and his cheek flushed, the other pale and dreadfully agitated. He nodded 
towards Edward significantly, and Van Halsdt said—‘ Yes.’ 

“ Before Norvins could conjecture what this meant, the stranger 
approached him and said— 

“ ¢T am sorry, sir, the sad work of this morning cannot end here ; but 
of course you are prepared to afford my friend the only reparation in your 

wer.’ 
er Me—reparation—what do you mean ?—afford whom ? 

“ ¢ Monsieur van Halsdt,’ said he, coolly ; and with a slight emphasis of 
contempt as he spoke. 

* ¢ Monsieur van Halsdt ; he never offended me—I never insulted, never 
injured him,’ said he, trembling at every word. 

“ «Never injured me.” cried Van Halsdt. ‘Is it nothing that you have 
ruined me for ever—that your cowardice to resent an affront offered to one, 
who should have been dearer than your life, a hundred times told, should 
have involved me in a duel with a man I swore never to meet, never to 
cross swords, nor exchange a shot with? Is it nothing that I am to be 
disgraced by my king, disinherited by my father—a beggar, an exile at 
once? Is it nothing, sir, that the oldest name of Friesland is to be 
blotted from the nobles of his nation? Is it nothing, that for you I 
should be what J now am?” 

“The last words were uttered in a voice that made Norvins’ very 
blood run cold ; but he could not speak, he could not mutter a word in 
answer. 

«“«What!’ said Van Halsdt, in an accent of cutting sarcasm; ‘I 
thought that perhaps in the suddenness of the moment your courage, 
unprepared for an unexpected call, might not have stood your part; but 
can it be true that you area coward? Is this the case?” 

“Norvins hung down his head—the sickness of death was on him. 
The dreadful pause was broken at last; it was Van Halsdt who spoke— 

“ « Adieu, sir; I grieve for you. I hope we may never meet again: 
yet, let me give you a counsel ere we part. There is but one coat men 
can wear with impunity, when they carry a malevolent and a craven 
spirit ; you can be an p 

* Monsieur I’ Abbé, the dinner is on the table,” said a servant, entering 
at this moment of the story. 

“ Ma foi, and so it is,” said he, looking gaily at his watch, as he rose 
from his chair. ¢ 

“ But, mademoiselle,” said I—“ what became of her ?”’ 

“Ah, Marguerite; she was married to Van Halsdt in less than three 
months; the cuirassier fortunately recovered from his wounds ; the duel 
was shown to be a thing forced by the stress of consequences. As for 
Van Halsdt, the king forgave him, as did his father also: he is now am- 
bassador at Naples.” 

“ And the other, Norvins ? though I scarcely feel any interest in him.” 

“Tm sorry for it,” said he, laughing; “but won't you move for- 
ward ?”” 

With that he made me a polite bow to precede him towards the dinner 
room, and followed me with the jaunty step and the light gesture of an 
or and contented nature. 

need scarcely say that I did not sit next the abbé that day at dinner ; 
on the contrary, I selected the most stupid-looking old man I could find 
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for my neighbour, hugging myself in the thought that where there is little 
agreeability, Nature may kindly have given in recompense some traits of 
honesty, and some vestiges of honour. Indeed, such a disgust did I feel 
for the amusing features of the pleasantest part of the company—and so 
inextricably did I connect repartée with rascality, that I trembled at every 
good thing I heard, and stole away early to bed, ‘resolving never to take 
sudden fancies to agreeable people as long as I lived—an oath which a 
long residence in a certain country, that shall be nameless, happily per- 
mits me to keep with little temptation to transgress. 

The next morning was indeed a brilliant one—the earth refreshed by 
rain—the verdure more brilliant—the mountain streams grown fuller: all 
the landscape seemed to shine forth in its gladdest features. I was up 
and stirring soon after sunrise ; and, with all my prejudices against such a 
means of “ lengthening one’s days,” sat at my window actually entranced 
with the beauty of the scene. Beyond the river there rose a heath-elad 
mountain, along which misty masses of vapour swept hurriedly, disclosing 
as they passed some tiny patch of cultivation, struggling for life amid 
granite rocks and abrupt precipices. As the sun grew stronger, the grey 
tints became brown, and the brown grew purple, while certain dark lines 
that tracked their way from summit to base, began to shine like silver, 
and showed the course of many a mountain torrent, tumbling and splash- 
ing towards that little lake that lay calm as a mirror below. Immediately 
heneath my window was the garden of the chateau: a succession of 
terraces descending to the very river—the quaint yew hedges, carved 
into many a strange device—the ballustrades half hidden by flowering 
shrubs and creepers—the-marble statues peeping out here and there, trim 
and orderly as they looked, were a pleasant feature of the picture, and 
heightened the effect of the desolate grandeur of the distant view. The 
very swans that sailed about on the oval pond told of habitation and life, 
just as the broad expanded wing that soared above the mountain peak 
spoke of the wild region where the eagle was king. 

My musings were suddenly brought to a close by a voice on the terrace 
beneath. It was that of a man who was, evidently from his pace, enjoy- 
ing his morning’s promenade under the piazza of the chateau, while he 
hummed a tune to pass away the time :— 

** Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy boys, 
Why, soldiers, why ? 
Whose business. 
Holloa, there, Francois, ain’t they stirring yet ? why, it’s past six o’clock.” 

The person addressed was a serving man, who, in the formidable attire 
of an English groom—in which he was about as much at home as a coro- 
nation champion feels in plate armour—was crossing the garden towards 
the stables. 

“ No, sir; the count won't start before eight.” 

* And when do we breakfast ?”’ 

‘* At seven, sir.” 

“ The devil—another hour— 

* Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be , 
I say, Francois, what horse do they mean for Mademoiselle Laura to-day ” 

“The mare she rode on Wednesday, sir. Mademoiselle liked her very 
much.” 

“ And what have they ordered for the stranger that came the night 
before last? The gentleman who was robbed——” 
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«I know, I know, sir; the roan, with the cut on her knee.” 

«“ Why, she’s a mad one—she’s a run-away.” 

* So she is, sir: but then, monsieur is an Englishman—and the count 
says he'll soon tame the roan filly.” 

* Why, soldiers, why,” hummed the old colonel, for it was Muddleton 
himself; and the groom pursued his way without further questioning. 
Whereupon two thoughts took possession of my brain: one of which was, 
what peculiar organization it is which makes certain old people who have 
nothing to do early risers; the other, what offence had I committed 
to induce the master of the chateau to plot my sudden death. 

The former has been a puzzle to me all my life. What a blessing 
should sleep be to that class of beings who do nothing when awake ; how 
they should covet those drowsy hours that give, as it were, a sanction to 
indolence; with what anxiety they ought to await the fall of day, as 
announcing the period when they become the equals of their fellow men ; 
and with what terror they should look forward to the time when the busy 
world is up and stirring, and their incapacity and slothfulness only 
become more glaring from contrast. Would not any one say that such 
people would naturally cultivate sleep as their comforter? Should they 
not hug their pillow as the friend of their bosom. On the contrary, these 
are invariably your early risers: every house where I have ever been on 
a visit has had at least one of these troubled and troublesome spirits ; the 
torment of boots—the horror of housemaids. Their chronic cough forms 
a duet with the inharmonious crowing of the young cock, who, for lack 
of better knowledge, proclaims day a full hour before his time. Their 
creaking shoes are the accompaniment to the scrubbing of brass fenders 
and the twigging of carpets; the jarring sounds of opening shutters, and 
the cranking discord of a hall-door chain ; their heavy step sounds like a 
nightmare’s tread, through the whole sleeping house; and what is the 
object of all this? What new fact have they acquired?’ what difficult 
question have they solved? whom have they made happier, or wiser, or 
better? Not Betty, the cook, certainly, whose morning levee of beggars 
they have most unceremoniously scattered and scared: not Mary, the 
housemaid, who, unaccustomed to be caught en déshabille, is cross the 
whole day after, though he was “only an elderly gentleman, and wore 
spectacles :”’ not Richard, who cleaned their shoes by candle light: nor the 
venerable butler, who, from shame sake, is up and dressed, but who, still 
asleep, stands with his corkscrew in his hand, under the vague impression 
that it is a late supper party. 

These people, too, have always a consequential, self-satisfied look about 
them ; they seem to say, as though they knew a “thing or two” others 
had no wot of: as though the day, more confidential when few were by, 
told them some capital secrets the sleepers never heard of; and they make 
this pestilential habit a reason for eating the breakfast of a Cossack, as 
if the consumption of victuals was a cardinal virtue. 

Civilized differs from savage life as much by the regulation of time as 
by any other feature. I see no objection to your red man, who probably 
can’t go to breakfast till he has caught a bear, being up betimes; but for 
the gentleman who goes to bed with the conviction that hot rolls and 
coffee, tea and marmalade, bloaters and honey, ham, muffins, and eggs 
await him at ten o’clock ; for him, I say, these absurd vagabondisms are 
an insufferable affectation, and a most unwarrantable liberty with the 
peace and privacy of a household. 

Meanwhile old Colonel Muddleton is parading below ; and here we must 
leave him for another “ Fragment.” 
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ODE XVIe 


Yes! thou may'st bid thy lofty shell 
To warrior deeds of glory swell; 

War, too, shall wake this harp of mine, 
But oh, how different war to thine! 













It is not hostile bands array’d, 
With ger bee and gleaming blade— 
Nor troops of horse that fierce assail, 

And o’er my fainting soul prevail. 






No; from an eye of glancing flame 
The dart that pierced my bosom came ; 
Still shaft on shaft resistless speeds, 

And still my heart unceasing bleeds ! 














ODE XXXIV» 






Youthful maid! divinely fair, 

Fly not thus my hoar. oun ; 
herefore slight my m’s prayer— 

Wherefore turn thee from my vow ? 






Where yon fragrant garland glows, 
See the lily’s snowy beam 

Sparkle by the blushing rose, 

And with brighter radiance gleam! 













ODE LV. 






Deep on his side in brand of flame 
The courser bears his owner’s name ; 
And by their glittering turbans well 
The fiery eastern tribes we tell. 

The lover, too, a token bears, 

That all his bosom’s woe declares, 
Within his eyes still lurks imprest 
The pleasing pain that fills his breast ! 











os 






ODE XLVI. 


’Tis painful ne'er with love to glow, 
And painful too its thrill to know ; 
But ah, what pangs Ais soul inflame, 

Who loves in vain, yet loves the same ! 






Worth, valour, genius win no more 
The smile of woman as of yore: 

At Mammon’s shrine adoring laid, 
’Tis there their fondest sighs are paid 







_ Six Odes from Anacreon. 


Oh, be that sordid slave occurst, 
Who love of gold promoted first ! 
Detested gold! before whose fires 
The sigh of heaven-born love expires. 


Its influence severs friendship’s ties, 
And wars and murders hence arise ; 
But sadder still, in slow decay 

It wastes the lover’s heart away ! 


ODE XXVIII, 


Best of painters! for thy task, 
Now thy utmost skill I ask. 

Mighty lord of Rhodian art, 

Paint the maid that rules my heart : 
Though alas! a dreary space 

Parts her from my warm embrace, 


Mem’ry true can still portray 
Every charm, though far away. 
First, her locks that unconfined 
Wildly woo the wanton wind, 
Paint in jetty beauty gleaming, 
Soft as when the dawn is beaming ; 
And if all or heavenly skill 


Can such added grace instil, 
Ev'ry tress of sunny hue 

With a perfume sweet imbue ! 
Next, beneath her raven hair 
Let her forehead, soft and fair, 
In its pure and paly snow, 
Spotless as the ivory glow. 

Let her glossy eyebrows bright 
Neither Elena nor disunite, 

But above her smiling eyes 

In a gentle curve arise ; 

Then her glance of fire imbue 
With Minerva’s azure hue, 

And the liquid rays that shine 

In Cythera’s eye divine: 

For her downy cheek and nose, 
Blend with milk the orient rose. 
Let her lip, persuasion’s self, 
Court the kiss’s daring stealth— 
Pouting mild, seductive sueing, 
Love's delicious pressure wooing, 
Softly beaming on the view, 
’Neath her chin of tender hue. 
Let the sportive Graces play 
Round her neck of marble ray. 
Paint me then the glorious maid, 
Bright in purple vest arrayed. 
There her form divinely glowing, 
Through her garment partly showing—— 
Cease! tis she! my love! my own! 
Soon thou'lt hear her voice’s tone } 
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ODE L. 







Oft when my musing soul surveys 

Th’ heroic deeds of former days, 

While lory’s fleeting dreams inspire, 
With glowing breast I seize my lyre, 
And trembling touch the quiv’ring string, 
Some godlike hero’s deeds to sing ; 

But swift as air the vision. flies, 

When sweet its swelling tones arise. 

« Enthusiast wild!” they seem to say, 

* Ah! chace th’ aspiring thought away: 
The mightiest of the sons of fame 

In vain our gentle song must claim— 
Whose softest sigh, whose tend’rest tone, 
But echoes love, and love alone!” 

«¢ Oh, yet, my harp, one effort more, 
Ere all my soul’s high dreams are o’er ! 
With new-strung chords, in hope again, 
I wake a more exalted strain— 

Alcides’ deathless deeds to sing ; 

But love responds from every string— 
Farewell, ye hopes, whose beamings mild 
The thoughtless son of song beguil’d! 
Ye heaven-born heroes, all adieu ! 

No more such dazzling themes I woo: 
Let loftier bards your praises own— 
And thou, my harp, sing love alone. 
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THE MAIDEN’S SPIRIT TO HER SLEEPING LOVER, 











Sreer on, sleep on—less bright and dear 

Are the friends who hang o’er thy slumbers here 
Than the watch of thy spirit-love. 

Thou wouldst oo for aye could thy soul divine, 

The task to guard thy couch was mine, 

Sent from the realms above. 












Sleep on, sleep on—for thy young heart’s dreams 

Are bright as the sunset’s golden beams, 
Thrown o’er a summer sky. 

No heartless sounds of a mortal throng 

Shall reach thee—but of smiles and song 

Dream when J am nigh! 












Dream on, dream on, not of Pleasure’s lure, 

But the love I bore thee, deep and pure, 

When chained in my bonds of earth. 
We shall love again, but in sunny skies, 
Where Death’s unerring dart ne’er flies, 

To chill it in its birth! 






The Lover's Dream. 


Dream on, dream on of the happy land 
Will greet thee soon, and the sister band 
Of friends we loved below. 
Not long, not long o’er thy slumbers deep 
Shall thy spirit-love her vigils keep 
In this scene of human woe! 


Dream on, dream on—for thy altered cheek 
And wasted form of suffering speak, 
Will snap thy life’s frail thread ! 
Then will m ardian task be done, 
And our souls be joined, thou faithful one ! 
Though numbered with the dead . a 


THE LOVER'S DREAM, 


Ratsg, raise me now—let my one gaze 
Dwell on the scenes of my boyhood’s days, 
Ere I flee to my home of rest. 
Oh! while I slept my soul was there— 
For Earth's dark memories, grief and care, 
Dwell not in isles of the blest! 


Methought I rose to the glorious sky— 
And visions of light were floating by, 
And a soft voice breathed my name. 
I knew those tones, and I could not move, 
For the seraph form of my earthly love 
Before me slowly came! 


Her smile was hope—and she o’er me bent 
With a gaze so earnest—eloquent, 

I felt I soon should die. 
She spoke not then, but her fond looks told 
Of remembered love in days of old, 

Ere she sought her native sky ! 


’Tis bliss to know when life is o’er, 

That fond hearts meet to part no more 
In a pure and holy sphere. 

I'm dying now, and darkness dwells 

On my wearied eye—death’s sullen bells 
Toll in my troubled ear. 


There's something flits around me now, 
With angel form and radiant brow, 
*T will guide my spirit home. 
Earth, and thy lovely scenes, adieu ! 
Heav’n is bursting on my view— 
Beloved, I come, I come ! 
8. A. J. 











Ir was on the 22nd of March of last 
year, 1842, that Henri Beyle died sud- 
denly in Paris, at fifty-nine years of 
age. Author of some of the best 
works extant on Italy and the arts, a 
clever novelist, and shrewd observer, 
he leaves a reputation high among men 
of letters, which we believe will not 
die, but is unlikely to attain a wider 
range, from the very nature of his 
talent, and from the pains he took to 
confer on each fresh appearing volume 
a different paternity. Saving in lite- 
r circles, his death was scarcel 
noticed at the time it occurred. 
feuilleton of the National singly pro- 
tested against the careless silence of 
the public towards the man who, having 
amused and instructed, bade them this 
abrupt farewell. 

Giving the word its high and true 
signification, there is little real criticism 
(written criticism) in France. It is 
to be found, keen and polished, in 
the conversation of a Parisian salon ; 
the reviews afford none which may 
bear comparison with that which made 
the fame of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly, whose contributors chose this 
department because competent to fill 
the rest. In their pages devoted to 
this branch we have found, with few 
exceptions, either that an over-friend] 
feeling, fearing to damn an author with 
faint praise, smothered him in a treacle 
bath ; or that party spirit and perhaps 
personal dislike, had placed a rod 
in the hands of some small unknown, 
who, fancying it a club, dealt blows 
at those who stood above his reach, 
believing he could knock them down 
withal. 

Beyle may lay to his own ch 
that, notwithstanding his merit, and the 
value set on him by competent judges, 
and his having contributed to the lite- 
rature of both France and England, 
his name has no farther echo. ie his 

pictures of Italian character, he has 
not been equalled. His personages 
are not French ladies and gentlemen, 
distinguished by names which termi- 
nate in ¢ or 0, but Italians under their 
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own sky and sun, excluded from public 
affairs, and their discussion, with 
their passions strengthened by lack 
of vent, and energies which desolate 
in private, because debarred from 
being of public utility—to attain 
happiness in this world, satisfying 
these passions as far as possible, 
and to whatever they may tend; 
to be saved in the next—fulfilling 
the outward forms of religion. It is 
almost impossible for a foreigner to 
pierce the invisible wall which sur- 
rounds Italian society. If the stranger 
enter, the inmates change, and a casual 
comer may leave his entertainers ~ 
rant of them as he arrived. e 
state of the police, the fear of com- 
mitting themselves in presence of one 
unknown to them—the absorbing 
effects of some love or vengeance— 
ruling passion of the time — undis- 
tracted by outward events, in which 
they have no share, and must show no 
interest, may well cause this reserve 3 
but Beyle, residing at Milan, had 
peculiar advantages; his intimate 
friends were Italians, who could and 
would draw the curtain. We have 
heard them say no foreigner ever knew 
Italy so well. He forces his readers 
to thought—a penalty some dislike to 
pay, his works may require a previous 
education of the mind—a demand many 
cannot grant: by the contemptuous 
dislike with which he speaks of his own 
countrymen, he has indisposed them 
for an audience ; he wants connexion 
of ideas, and is most fatiguing to the 
reader from the bounds he must make 
mentally to follow from sentence to 
sentence ; he has no charm of style; 
his sentences, never empty, ea 
sharp and abrupt tone from his horror 
of a feeble idea expressed by a sound- 
ing word ; dissecting character with 
what he believes precision, he some- 
times oversteps the truth and fails to 
solve the whole mystery of the human 
being, because he will imagine nothing, 
and believes that laying bare the nerve, 
he can touch thelife. He is abrupt, from 
his often expressed love of the unfores 
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seen and a as he callsit, the 
Imprevu ; like a boy in a forest, untired 
while exploring, but growing weary 
in the straight avenue, with its shorn 
and cold statues. An admirer 
of Italian enthusiasm, opposed to what 
he calls the cold nae the passionless 
mockery, the cowardly susceptibility 
of his countrymen, his own suscepti- 
bility is never asleep, his own irony is 
always in action; he places the iron 
mask of the latter before his strong 
feeling, because he fears to yield to its 
expression too long; and deprecates 
the dread of ridicule, because, most of 
all, he suffers from it. He seldom 
paints a character so lofty, that the 
succeeding chapters do not lay it in the 
dust ; his fault lies in an apparent 
denial to humanity of her nobler attri- 
butes. With the young, whom he 
would disappoint, and the old, whom 
he would not console, Beyle is not 
likely to be popular ; he is better fitted 
for the meridian of life, when men 
have been taught analysis, and while 
they can still bear it ; and he will have 
admirers rather than the enthusiasts 
who are as captives chained to the car 
of the conqueror. 
His first work, meena in 1817, 
“ Haydn, Mozart, Metastasio,” signed 
Bombet, (a name he adopted, among 
others, Stendhal, Lagenevaiz, Vis- 
conte, &c.) was favourably reviewed 
by the “ Quarterly.” It is not our in- 
tention to recommence what has been 
ably performed, or in this instance to do 
more than remark on the eccentricity 
of the author. The whole of the por- 
tion concerning Haydn was translated 
from the work of an Italian, of the 
name of Carpani, a fact to which 
Beyle made no allusion on his title- 
page. Assuredly no man needed less 
to defraud another ; and Carpani, being 
alive, and entering his protest against 
this appropriation, nothing could be 
so vain as its defence, which, however, 
Beyle chose to execute in the “ Journal 
des Debats.” His more important 
works, “]'’Histoire de la Peinture en 
Italie,” “ Rome, Naples, et Florence,” 
* Promenades dans Rome,” “ La Vie de 
Rossini,” “ L’ Abbesse de Castro,” * La 
Chartreuse de Parme,” with tales and 
chronicles inserted in the reviews, 
have, we believe, remained unnoticed 
inour owncountry. His biography is 
30 interwoven with his works, in most 
pf which it is his pleasure to appear 


often through a softening medium, that 
it will be interesting to recall some of 
its circumstances. There exists here 
no reason for silence, his career is 
closed. His family was respectable— 
his grandfather a physician. He was 
born at Grenoble, in 1783, and care- 
fully educated at the central school of 
the department of the Isére, where he 
bore away suffrages and prizes, as a 
boy. As, about this time all youthful 
heads were turned by the Lieutenant of 
Artillery become first Consul, Beyle was 
a candidate, but an unsuccessful one, 
to enter the Polytechnic School. Count 
Daru, his distant relation, obtained for 
him a cornet’s commission in a dragoon 
regiment, and his first campaign was 
made in Italy ; but that he was present 
at Marengo, which he allowed to be 
believed, is more than doubtful. He 
was even reminded by an early friend 
that at that particular date of time, 
they were certainly together, and else- 
where, to which he replied—“ Humph, 
humph, you mistake—c’est un beau 
debut dans le monde que Marengo.” 
Become aide-de camp to General Mi- 
chaud, and soon weary of a military 
career, he sent in his resignation, when 
during the short peace of 1803 he 
could do so.honorably; turning from 
it to what was the serious folly of his 
whole life—for he fell in love. The 
object of this passion was an actress, 
whom he followed to Marseilles, be- 
coming, for her sake, clerk in a mer- 
cantile house ; it was however of brief 
duration—and, recalled to the service 
by Count Daru, he was named adjoint 
commissaire de guerre; in 1806, he 
went to Prussia, and was named at 
Brunswick Intendant des domaines de 
U'Empereur. He pretended to great 
talents for administration, they being 
feeble in reality; but he proved good 
feeling and probity, for, having re- 
ceived eight millions from a transaction 
expected to produce but four, he did 
not with the overplus make his own 
fortune. The campaign of 1809 came 
to lure him from Brunswick ; he fol- 
lowed the Wagram army attached to 
the Intendance generale, under Count 
Daru, and was thus really present at 
the funeral of poor Haydn, to whose 
feeble old age the sound of the in- 
vading cannon had been a knell. 

It was during this campaign that, 
left behind with the sick and provision 
stores, in a little town whose garrison 
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was judged more necessary elsewhere, 
Beyle’s courage and presence of mind 
saved both. That part of the country 
was ill-affected towards the French, 
and waited but an opportunity to make 
its disposition felt. The garrison had 
scarcely quitted the town when the 
tocsin sounded, and the population rose 
to massacre the sick and burn the 
stores. The officers, unsupported by 
troops, knew not what part to act. 
The avenues of the hospital were 
crowded, and cries of death rang from 
them, when Beyle, at the peril of his 
life, made his way through these 
streets, and penetrated into the build- 
ing. Sick and wounded —all who 
could stand upright, he made rise from 
their beds, and arm. Such as could 
not stir, he placed in ambuscade at 
the windows; of the rest formed a 
platoon, opened the doors, and led a 
sortie; at the first discharge the mob 
fled. After the campaign of Prussia 
and Poland, he was named Auditeur au 
conseil d’etat and Inspecteur du Garde 
Meuble de la Couronne. In 1812, he 
made the Russian campaign, surviving 
the retreat from Moscow. Arriving 
before. the troops at Kiemberg, he 
was so famished and weary that to 
obtain sufficient food and rest seemed 
impossible. “I ate an omelette, and 
slept an hour,” said Beyle, talking over 
his return,—“ I ate another, and slept 
an hour more, waking to eat again, 
and following my meal be another hour 
of rest, and so on through eight and 
forty.” Crossing the river, and having 
nearly reached the shore, the ice 
cracked and yielded beneath the sledge, 
but for a vigorous effort of his horse, 
he would have perished. The disasters 
of this retreat so impressed themselves 
on his imagination, that he said long 
afterwards, the sight of the Swiss 
mountains awoke in him a feeling of 
one since the campaign of Russia, 
e had quarrelled with snow, not from 
the memory of his own perils, but the 
spectacle of horrible suffering which 
excited no pity. This was not sur- 
prising from a man who had seen at 
ilna, holes in the hospital walls 
stuffed with frozen portions of human 
bodies. It was in Prussia, during the 
campaign of 1813, that the famous 
Gall cured him, with some iron pills, of 
an obstinate fever which had preyed on 
him for six months. The phrenologist 
felt his scull, and said to him—** You 
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have faith in nothing, not even in 
friday. At the commencement of the 
year 1814, he was sent to Grenoble to 
calm the public effervesence, in com- 
ny with the Senator St. Vallier. 
is vanity inclining him to a noble an- 
cestry, he wrote de before his name, 
and the wits of the town addressed to 
him letters, “a Monsieur de Beyle, 
fils de Monsieur Beyle.” Returned to 
Paris after the invasion of the allies, 
weary of political changes, with 
eighteen thousand francs in his pocket- 
book, he thought his treasure un- 
bounded. He went to Milan, and 
remained there three years, havin 
fallen in love with Madame ’ i 
seriously submitted during this long 
period to an amusing tyranny she 
seriously practised ; at one time affect- 
ing a fear of being compromised, the 
lady commanded him to imprison him- 
self in his own house for a space of 
three months—an order he strictly 
obeyed, producing his “ Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Metastasio ;” at others she 
exiled him to Venice, Turin, &c., 
always for stated periods. His “ Rome, 
Naples, and Florence” was composed 
during these absences ; it proves that 
his thoughts were most in Milan, In 
his confidence and its requital he re- 
minds us of Alfieri. To forget this 
faithless lady, Beyle fled to Paris, but 
succeeded so ill as to feel remaining 
there impossible. He returned to 
Milan, but the intimacy was not re- 
newed. From 1818 to 1821, travelling 
over Italy, he mingled in all the car- 
bonari societies, though never of the 
first rank. His indiscretion and lo- 
quacity were too well known. He 
was still so far suspected as to leave 
Milan on the invitation of the police, 
after the events of ~’21, which thus 
brought him to settle in Paris, and 
occasioned his visits to France and 
England. His father died. He had 
expected to inherit an income of fifteen 
thousand francs, and seven francs, ex- 
penses paid, formed the bulk of his 
capital. Obliged to work, and applying 
for places never obtained, because his 
applications were never properly fol- 
lowed up, he entered into an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Colburn, the bookseller, 
and for some time furnished him with 
monthly articles for his magazine, for 
the most part bearing on French lite- 
rature and the gossip of the day, and 
inspired in the Delecluze circle, which, 
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during twelve years, met every week, 
po composed of Paul Louis 
Courier, Duvergier de Hauranne, 
Duchatel, Remusat, Jouffroy, &c., 
some of whom became ministers, peers, 
and deputies, after 1830. The “ Re- 
vue Britannique,” believing these ar- 
ticles to originate where they appeared, 
in the “ Atheneum” and “ New 
Monthly,” retranslated them; except 
the few confidants initiated in Beyle’s 
secrets, no one in Paris knew their 
author. In 1828 he quietly and sys- 
tematically made arrangements for 
suicide ; wrote his will, and gave away 
his books. The cause of this fit of 
despair was not perfectly known, 
though it might be traced to the two 
grievances of his life—money embar- 
rassments and a love affair. In this 
case the lady offered her friendship 
very frankly, but nothing more. The 
revolution of July brought joy with 
it to Beyle. ‘ That ball,” said he, 
inting where a shop-front was struck 
by one—** that ball sends me to Italy ;” 
and in truth he was named consul to 
Trieste; and the Exequator refused by 
Metternich, on account of his attacks 
on Austria; his destination changed to 
Civita Vecchia, whither he went very 
little, taking up his abode in Rome. 
In 1836, having granted himself leave 
of absence, he came to Paris. One 
night at the Tuileries, Louis Philippe 
said to him, “ Apropos, Monsieur 
Beyle, remember you are consul at 
Civita Vecchia.” ‘Tired of his con- 
sulship, he determined on becoming a 
journalist, but abandoned this idea 
and returned to Rome in 1838. 
One day he was seized with sudden 
sadness, but which lasted long — he 
had remembered he was fifty-six years 
old, that four years would ne sizty. 
This eitiadik took strange hold of 
him—perhaps he foresaw his — 
end. In 1840, he was first attacke 
with apoplexy ; in 1842, he returned 
on leave to ,Paris. His speech was 
affected, and his mind had received a 
shock, for his last works are flat and 
stale. He did not attain the dreaded 
of sixty, for his third fit of apo- 
oe seized him in April, 1642, and 
fe ied at fifty-nine. As a man, his 
picture is a curious one, for he was 
made up of contradictions. All his 
life seriously in love, he affected the 
levity of a flippant perso -a bonnes 
fortunes; ever praising Italian sim- 


plicity, as contrasted with the vanity 
of France, he was vain himself, as 
a marquis of the eighteenth century ; 
pretending republicanism and love of 
equality, he wrote de before his name, 
which he called ‘flinging dust in fools’ 
eyes ;’ adoring Buonaparte, he was 
an ultra-liberal ; printing in his works 
that a monument would one day be 
raised on the spot where the great 
man disembarked from Elba, himself 
an officer of the imperial household, 
failed to return to his post in 1815, 
bound as he was at Milan in other 
chains. If he prosecuted his trade of 
author, it was as an amateur, since 
for the writer who was nothing beside, 
he expressed a contempt worthy the 
noble of former days. He chose to 
write, and write well, but not too well, 
since he might thus have been con- 
founded with people of the profession, 
academicians, &c., with whom he had 
no sympathies. Affecting displeasure 
when his works were mentioned, he 
smiled to hear them criticized ; per- 
haps some of the smile might have 
signified contempt, and part of the 
annoyance have been real. He had 
said that each writer setting down 
what seemed to him true, and giving 
his neighbour the lie, he saw in the 
books of his day only so many lottery 
tickets, having really no more value; 
posterity forgetting some and reprint- 
ing others, would show the winnin 
numbers. A votary of gaiety, and 
advocate for an independent life, his 
wit was at times original and acute; 
at others, gross and libertine—recalling 
his dragoon life. Gentle and indulgent, 
biting and caustic,according to thewhim 
of the hour, he had no stability of pur- 
pose or consistency of action. ite hated 
the word ‘duty,’ and apropos of this 
word, aimed at England some of those 
epigrams which very much resemble 
praise, such as—“In England this 
terrible duty appears, in the course of 
one hundred and fifty actions, perhaps 
one hundred and twenty times.” He 
died the death he would have chosen 
as happiest, since prompt and unex- 
pected, His vanity, which was ex- 
treme, turned not on the advantages 
he really possessed, but on his talents for 
administration, which were null, and on 
his successes with the fair sex, which 
were problematic. His appearance 
and manner were not such as persuade, 
for he was of coarse, and almost com- 
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mon appearance, having the short, 
stout frame, which predicted the death 
he died. He never could comprehend 
business, even of the simplest nature, 
and at times confiding as a child, he 
was at others suspicious past all con- 
ception, Joined one day by a friend, 
in his hotel at Lyons, he was found in 
a state of great agitation, exclaiming 
he would marry directly, and his mo- 
tive for a sudden resolution, not at all 
compatible with his ideas of freedom, 
was, that he had been robbed, that a 
wife would make a list and take care 
of his linen. His friend asked “ what 
he had lost?” but this he did not 
know—he missed nothing—his port- 
manteau felt lighter; the imaginary 
difference of weight was to him con- 
vincing, and as nothing farther could 
be found to prove the theft, soall ar- 
ments failed to show it had not 
en committed. Driving away all 
melancholy ideas, he fled the society of 
men of his own standing, frequenting 
that of the young, who often laughed 
at him, since his manner and conver- 
sation agreed so ill with his age and 
appearance. In his publications he 
was careless beyond belief. The 
first part of the “ Abbesse de Castro” 
printed, his publisher sent for the con- 
clusion ;—it was Jost, and what was 
worse, forgotten. Beyle wrote it a 
second time ; when it was before the 
publie, finding the other, which seemed 
to his sorrow the best. His volumes 
are crowded with typographical mis- 
takes, since, fearing the sound of his 
feigned name, r » lest a hiss 
should mingle with it, he escaped from 
roof-sheets and printers to distant 
iding-places. e averred that he 
made use of these imaginary signa- 
tures to put at fault the police of 
Europe; persuaded that it was always 
on his track, and seeing spies every- 
where. One of the despairs of his 
life arose from his belief that some 
rival in a lady's favour had made him, 
in 1820, for a secret agent of 
France. e had some real friends, 
who clung to him through life—but 
they were few. He did not resist a 
jest or a sarcasm, and they fell away 
fore them. He wrote his life, year 
by year, with suppositious names and 
false dates of and time; the 
journal of 1805 (never published) con- 
tains a circumstantial detail of his love 
for Madame D.—; the commence- 
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ment, the course, and conclusion of this 
amour, which, according to the journal, 
was very fortunate; but here follows 
a note written on the margin, and 
dated 1819 :— 


‘I doubtless told myself this story 
to amuse me at the time—not a word of 
it is true.” 


It would seem that the following 
note was given by Beyle to a friend, 
in 1838; this time he adopted the 
name of Darlincourt :— 


** To console himself for the misfor- 
tune of selling his horses, May, 1814, 
Monsieur Darlincourt wrote the life of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Metastasio. He 
was really present at Haydn’s funeral 
at Vienna, in 1809—he went with Mon- 
sieur Denon, This first work is imi- 
tated in part from an Italian biography 
of Haydn, and was translat to 
English, 

** In 1817, Monsieur Darlincourt pub- 
lished two volumes of the ‘ History of 
Painting in Italy,’ which had no success, 
and cost him four thousand francs at 
Didot’s. At this time, Monsieur Dar- 
lincourt did not even know the advan- 
tages of ‘ camaraderie,’ he would have 
held them in horror. A friend inserted 
in the ‘Debats’ an article in praise of 
the ‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’ the 
next day the same newspaper retracted 
it. The two volumes were the fruit of 
three years’ study; the ‘ Picturesque 
History of Florence’ was written in 
Florence ; that of ‘ Rome’ in Rome, and 
so elsewhere. 

‘In 1817, Monsieur Darlincourt pub- 
lished ‘ Rome,’ ‘ Naples,’ and ‘ Florence ;’ 
the manuscript had been written for his 
friends, and with no idea of printing. 
It was successful ; and the ‘ History of 
Painting,’ copied and recopied seventeen 
times, was read by nobody. 

** In 1822, Monsieur Darlincourt, still 
a stranger to intrigue, had great trouble 
in finding a bookseller who would charge 
himself gratuitously with the manuscript 
of ‘l’Amour.’ This bookseller said to 
him, at the end of the month—‘ Your 
book, sir, is like the psalms of Monsieur 
de Pompignan, of which it was said— 
Pa they are, for no one touches 

em ” 


**In 1823, came out the ‘ Life of 
Rossini,’ which sold well ;—the only one 
of Monsieur D.’s works at once received 
in good society. 

“In 1823-24 he published ‘Racine 
and Shakespeare,’ which had great suc- 
cess, ete Lord Byron. 

In 1829, ‘ Promenades dans Rome,’ 
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“In 1830, ‘ Rouge et Noir,’ and some 
articles in the reviews, with signatures 
dictated by prudence ; a notice on Lord 
Byron in the work of Madame Belloc.” 


The contradiction in the “ Debats” 
we understand to have been inserted 
by Beyle himself—the unsold edition of 
«]’Amour” went as ballast in a vessel 
to America. Beyle’s distaste to his 
own country is no where more strongly 
marked than in these volumes, “ De 
l’Amour,” which, treating of many 
subjects beside, contain some of his 
best as well as his feeblest pages. The 
process of falling in love he chooses, 
most originally, to compare to the 
flinging a dead branch into the depths 
of the mines of Saltzbourg; in the 
course of some time you may draw it 
forth so covered with crystallizations 
that the primitive bough cannot be re- 
cognised. In this manner the image 
of lady or gentleman lodged in the 
brain becomes invested with all man- 
ner of sparkling perfections, belonging 
not to itself, but its dwelling-place. 
He goes on to consider gravely this 
natural phenomenon, which he de- 
nominates crystallization. He denies 
to France the existence of love asa 

ion, as he has elsewhere denied 

er genius, conceding more kindness 
and talent, generally diffused, than 
elsewhere. From among his serious 
or witty pages we extract a part of 
his judgment pronounced on his coun- 
trymen. That he knew them well, 
they will not deny; he has treated 
them severely. His view of them is 
that of a face in a magnifying mirror, 
where the defects which really exist 
are made so prominent as to become 
unnatural, and the charm which neutra- 
lizes them disappears in their shadow. 


** The tone of good society is, to treat 
all serious interests with irony. Fora 
Frenchman to be seen admiring, that is 
to say, inferior, not only to what he ad- 
mires (that might pass), but also to his 
neighbour, if that neighbour should 
choose to sneer, is a situation against 
nature. A Frenchman believes himself 
the most ~— y of men, and ridiculous 
besides, ‘if o lized to pass his time 
alone. Where is passion without soli- 
tude? An impassioned man thinks 
only of himself, a vain one a“. of 
others, the neighbour is all in all to him. 
It is easy to understand what effect 
habits of mind (which, to speak truth, 
are losing strength daily), but will 


cling to the French at least a century 
more, must exercise on the passions. 
I think I see a man throwing himself 
out of the window, and trying all the 
while to arrange a graceful posture 
wherewithal to arrive on the pavement. 
The oo of Italy, as also to a 
certain degree that of England and 
Germany, consists in following the in- 
spiration of the moment: in France, a 
man asks himself, ‘ What idea will my 
neighbour form of my happiness ?’ That 
caused by feeling cannot be an object 
of vanity, because invisible; and there- 
fore France is the country of the world 
in which there are fewest love matches,” 


Farther on we find an essay on 
female education as it exists in France ; 
with most of the opinions we can- 
not butcoincide. Deploring ignorance, 
he deprecates authorship in women. 
We may think with him, chiefly be- 
cause the time of a women who has a 
family may be spent far better. Those 
who depreciate women, and would 
prove their inferiority by that of their 
productions in art or science, may, 
perhaps forget, besides the disadvan- 
tages of their youth, how much talent 
may go to a far more important 
work, and how many men of merit 
may have been made, or confirmed 
such, by the early bent given to the 
mind by a clever mother. 


‘* By the education now given,” says 
Beyle, “‘ we leave idle their best facul- 
ties, those which would produce most 
happiness to them and to ourselves. It 
should be remembered, that in case of 
the husband's death, they are called on 
to gh a young family, and give their 
male children (the young tyrants of the 
future) that first training which forms 
the character and teaches to seek hap- 
piness, by such a route, rather than by 
such another—a settled thing at four 
or five. If the change I would require 
demands several centuries, it is because 
by an unhappy fatality, all first ex- 
periments necessarily contradict the 
truth. Enlighten a young girl’s mind, 
form her character, give her, in short, 
a good education in the true sense of 
the word, sooner or later, feeling her 
superiority over other women, she be- 
comes a pedant, that is to say, the most 
disagreeable of beings. There are none 
of you who would not prefer a servant to 
a learned wife. Plant a young tree in 
the midst of a close forest, its neigh- 
bours, depriving it of air and sun, its 
leaves will be sickly and pale—it will 
take an ungraceful form which is not 
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that of nature; the whole forest must 
be planted at once. Whereis the woman 
proud of knowing how to read? For 
two thousand years pedants have re- 
peated to us that women have livelier 
wit, and men more solidity of judg- 
ment; that women have more delicacy 
of idea, and men more power of atten- 
tion. A Paris citizen walking in the 
gardens of Versailles likewise concluded 
from all he saw that trees grew shorn. 
* A woman of thirty, in France, has 
not the acquired knowledge of a boy of 
fifteen, nor a woman of fifty the prac- 
tical sense of a man of five and twenty. 
It is said that if women read with plea- 
sure the ten or twelve good volumes 
which come out yearly in Europe they 
will abandon the care of their children. 
It is as though we feared by planting 
trees on the sea shore to impede the mo- 
tion of the waves. During the last four 
hundred years the same objection has been 
made to all kinds of education ; and not 
only now, in 1820, is a Parisian woman 
more virtuous than she was in 1720, the 
time of the Regent and the'system of Law, 
but the daughter of the richest ‘ fermier 
general’ of that time received an educa- 
tion inferior to that of the humblest 
lawyer of our day. Are household 
affairs less cared for? Certainly not, 
since poverty, illness, shame, instinct, 
force to their fulfilment. We might 
as well say of an officer, becoming too 
agreeable, that he will soon not know 
how to ride, forgetting he will break his 
arm the first time he takes that liberty. 
The acquisition of ideas produces on 
both sexes the same good and evil 
effects—vanity will never be wanting 
even in a complete absence of all that 
ae it. See the inhabitants of a 
ittle town. The half witted, led on by 
the revolution, which changes every 
thing in France, have confessed within 
twenty years that women may do some- 
thing, but that they should choose oc- 
cupations fitted to their sex, such as, 
rearing flowers, forming a herbal, or 
hatching canary birds—what are called 
innocent pleasures. Could we seriously 
require that Madame Roland or Mis- 
tress Hutchinson should spend their 
time in ype arose tree? You say, 
* Women would be the rivals of men, 
not their companions.’ Not till you 
have suppressed love by an edict. The 
desire of pas will for ever place 
modesty, delicacy, all feminine graces 
beyond the reach of education. It is 
as though you feared to teach nightin- 
gales not to sing in spring time. The 
grace of women does not belong to their 
ignorance. See the worthy spouses of 
your village citizens, or the wives of 
rich English shopkeepers. ‘A woman 
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should never make herself talked of.’ I 

*reply again, where is one cited because 
she can read? and what prevents them 
from concealing the study which makes 
their habitual occupation, and each day 
furnishes them with a reasonable ratio 
of happiness? There is none without 
labour; and perhaps fifty thousand 
women in France are dispensed from all 
labour by their fortunes. ‘ The true 
sphere for a woman is a sick chamber.’ 
Do you reckon on obtaining from Divine 
Goodness a multiplication of diseases 
that our women may be occupied? ‘ You 
would make a woman an author.’ Exactly 
as you propose that your daughter 
should be an opera singer when she 
takes music lessons. If a woman writes 
it should be some work to be published 
after her death ; to publish under fifty, 
is to place her happiness on the most 
terrible of lotteries ; if she have a lover, 
she will commence by losing him. The 
present female education, being the 
greatest absurdity of modern Europe, a 
woman rises in value according as she 
is wanting init. In the two sexes the 
fate of old age depends on the employ- 
ment of youth; this is earlier felt by 
women. How is one of forty-five re- 
ceived in society ? Judged severely, and 
beneath her merit; flattered at twenty— 
abandoned at forty. Where is the man 
happy enough to be able to communi- 
cate his thoughts as they rise to the 
woman with whom he passes his life? 
He finds a kind heart which shares his 
griefs; but he is always obliged to put 
his ideas in small change if he means to 
be understood, and it would be ridicu- 
lous to expect reasonable advice from 
an understanding which, to seize ob- 
jects, must have them subjected to such 
aregimen. She, who according to re- 
ceived ideas is most perfect, leaves her 
partner isolated in the dangers of life, 
and soon risks to weary him. One of 
the highest prerogatives of talent is, 
that it brings honour to old age. As to 
women, poor things, as soon as they 
have lost the brilliancy of youth, their 
sole and mournful happiness lies in their 
power of deceiving themselves as to the 
place they fill in society. The remains 
of youthful accomplishments are merely 
ludicrous ; it would be happy for them 
to die at fifty. I would give to young 
girls, as far as possible, the same edu- 
cation as to boys. I would have them 
learn Latin, history, and mathematics, 
the knowledge of plants useful for food 
or cure, logic, and moral sciences. The 
more sense acquired, the more it be- 
comes obvious that justice is the only 
road to felicity. Genius is a power, 
but still more is it a flambeau to light to 
the great art of being happy.” 
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In all Beyle’s works he reproduces 
his theory of happiness, the same idea 
recurring to contrast France, where 
men are happy and unhappy only 
through vanity, therefore inapt for 
the fine arts, and incapable of enthu- 
siasm, with a country where vanity is 
excluded by passion. We do not 
agree with him in admiring energy for 
its own sake; it needs an admirable 
cause, or it tends to excesses, as in the 
misruled and unenlightened land where 
the only uncommon violence seems to 
be suicide. We confess, notwithstand- 
ing Beyle’s epigrams, that when he as- 
serts that we may find during an even- 
ing passed in a Paris drawing-room, 
two or three new ideas, but not one 
oe passion, and exactly the re- 
verse in Italy, we think the advantage 
on the side of France. We see him 
inclined to excuse a bad government, 
because “more favourable to this very 
energy than the wiser rule of England 
and France ;”’ in short, he will pardon 
any thing on the plea of its being an 
introduction to the fine arts, “ which 
live,”’ he says, “on the passions.” He 
seems to forget that ill effects, working 
on the mass, and the stimulus on the 
few, it would be unsafe to form or 
avoid a legislation on the chance of 
reproducing Benvenuto Cellini or 
Salvator Rosa. 

Ere we lay down the volumes “ De 
Amour,” we may extract from them 
a circumstance of which Beyle was 
witness during his soldier-life. It will 
serve to show how little charm he 
found in his theory when he saw it put 
in practice. 


“In Piedmont (he writes) I became 
the involuntary witness of a fact nearly 
similar, but at the time I was ignorant 
of the details which afterwards came to 
my knowledge. I was sent with five and 
twenty dragoons to the woods which 
skirt the Sesia, to put a stop to some 
smuggling practices carried on there. 
Arriving at nightfall in this wild and 
deserted place, I perceived among the 
trees, what I believed to be the ruins of 
a chateau, but approaching, I saw to my 
surprise that it was inhabited. I found 
there anobleman, its owner, a man about 
forty years old, who was six feet high, 
and had a sinister expression of counte- 
nance. He yielded me two rooms, mur- 
muring at the necessity. I was fond of 
music, and used to practise there with 
my marechal des logis. Several days 
had passed ere we discovered that our 


host kept guard over a woman, whom 
in jest we called Camilla, little suspect- 
ing the terrible truth. She died in six 
weeks. A melancholy curiosity led me 
to see her in her coffin. I paid a monk 
who watched by her corpse, and at mid- 
night, under pretext of sprinkling it 
with holy water, he conducted me into 
the chapel. I found one of those superb 
heads which are beautiful even in death. 
The nose was finely formed, and the 
contour of countenance had something 
noble and tender which I shall never 
forget. I quitted the fatal place; but 
five years after, a detachment of my 
regiment accompanying the emperor to 
his coronation as king of Italy, the whole 
story was told to me. The jealous 
husband, Count » had found one 
morning, suspended above his wife’s bed, 
an English watch belonging to a young 
man who lived in the little town they then 
inhabited. That same day he removed 
her to the ruined house in the midst of 
the woods of Sesia. He never pro- 
nounced a word in her presence, but in 
answer to her prayers held forth coldly 
and silently the little watch which he 
always wore. He passed in this manner 
neatly three years alone with her. She 
died at last of despair, in the very flower 
of her age. Her husband attempted to 
stab the owner of the watch—missed 
him, and went to Genoa—embarked 
there, and was never heard of again. 
His heirs divided his property.” 

The “ Life of Rossini,” which was, 
as Beyle wrote, his only work at once 
favourably received in good society, 
had beside its merit as musical criti- 
cism, that of being an exceedingly 
amusing biography. It was written when 
Rossini’s fame was at the highest, and 
deserved confidence, as Beyle says in 
his preface, because its author had in- 
habited, eight or ten years, the towns 
where Rossini’s operas were composed 
and played. Besides, he knew him 
er: With his usual sneer at 

is countrymen, he adds, that the book 
had been written for England, but 
a school for music he saw near the 
Place Beauveau had given its author 
the audacity to publish in France. As 
in his volumes “ De l’Amour” he had 
denied it to his countrymen, so in these 
he asserts their incapacity to feel mu- 
sic, still froni the same causes. He 
says that one only class in France, as 
if to console national dignity, has 
remained so motionless that it ma 
proudly decline the fatal weathercoc 
which crowns many heads—the public 
of the opera! We read with pleasure 
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his History of Music in Italy, the com- 
parison admirably drawn between 
Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini—de- 
ploring however the love of paradox 
which makes him find resemblance be- 
tween the productions of Mozart and 
Raphael, Rossini and Voltaire, after- 
wards of Rossini and Walter Scott. 
Beyle explains the musical superi- 
ority of Italy. The following remarks 
are amusingly interspersed with his 
judgment of England and France. 


**In France the painter and the musi- 
cian find the place of all the passions 
filled by the fear of being wanting in 
propriety, or by the project of issuing 
forth a happy calembourg. In Eng- 
land pride and religion present them- 
selves as foes to the fine arts. The 
passions in the upper classes are kept 
down by the suffering timidity, which is 
but one of the forms of pride, and are 
extinguished elsewhere by the horrible 
necessity of consecrating fifteen hours 
of each day to some close and severe 
toil, on pain of wanting bread and dying 
in the street. In Italy the child is 
nursed to music—not exactly that of 
Malbrook. Beneath a burning sky, a 
pitiless tyranny, joy or despair are more 
naturally expressed by song than in a 
letter. Conversation turns only on 
music—men dare have an opinion, and 
express it warmly and frankly, only on 
music. They read and write but one 
thing—satirical sonnets in the dialect of 
their province, against the governor of 
the town; anc the governor at the first 
opportunity sends to prison all the poets 
of the place. This is true to the letter. 
I could write fifty names, if prudence 
permitted me. To recite the burlesque 
sonnet which ridicules the governor or 
the sovereign, is much less dangerous 
than to discuss a political principle or a 
trait of history. The abbé, who holds 
the office of spy, being of the drollest 
ignorance, if he repeat to the head of 
the police—generally a clever man, and 
a renegade from the liberal party—any 
piece of reasoning which can stand alone, 
and has an appearance of common sense, 
it is evident to the police that the spy is 
not guilty of calumny. The prefet sends 
for you, and says gravely—‘ You de- 
clare war against my master’s govern- 

ment, they fish ideas in what you say.’ 

To recite the satirical sonnet in fashion 

is, on the contrary, a sin of which all 

may be guilty, or any be accused ca- 
lumnious — does not pass the known 
powers of the spy.” 


‘The avoidance of what may by pos- 
sibility be considered an allusion is 
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amusingly shown in the following anec- 
dote :— 


“‘T was, some years since (in 1816), 
in one of the largest towns in Lombardy, 
where some rich amateurs had got up a 
theatre with all possible luxury, and 

urposed to celebrate the arrival of the 
>rincess Beatrice of Este, mother-in- 
law to the Emperor Francis. They had 
composed a new opera in her honour, 
words and music, this being the greatest 
compliment which can be offered in Italy. 
The poet arranged for the purpose Gol- 
doni’s comedy of Torquato Tasso. The 
very eve of the performance, the pe. 
cess’s chamberlain came to signify to 
the distinguished citizens who held it 
an honour to sing before her, that it 
would be disrespectful to mention in the 
|r of a princess of the house of 

ste the name of Tasso, a man who had 
ill-conducted himself towards her illus- 
trious family. No one was surprised, 
and Lope de Vega’s name replaced that 


of Tasso,” 


Successful from his outset, Rossini 
was favoured by circumstances as well 
as genius. Mozart, little known, was 
less appreciated; Paisiello was still 
living, but grown old and long since 
silent. The death of Cimarosa, the 
Venetian favourite (the consequence 
of his imprisonment in 1801) left the 
field open to him. 

Born at Pesaro, on the gulf of Ve- 
nice, his father was a poor third-class 
player on the French horn, of those 
who frequent fairs to gain a livelihood, 
His mother had been a beauty, and 
was a passable seconda donna. They 
went from company to company, and 
from town to town, the husband per- 
forming in the orchestra, the wife on 
the stage. They were very poor; but 
at Pesaro, the little town on the sea- 
shore, they lived cheaply, and were 
neither sad nor anxious concerning 
the future. At seven years old, little 
Joachino already earned afew Pauls by 
singing in the churches, and was ca- 
ressed for his beauty. At ten he was 
chosen to conduct an orchestra at 
Bologna for the performance of 

Haydn’s Creation and Four Seasons. 
When his parents had no engagement 
they returned to inhabit their poor 
little house at Pesaro. Joachino was 
patronized by some kind amateur, who 
sent him to Venice, where success at 
once attended him. At this time he 
was only sixteen. His early operas, 


says Beyle, have the defects of his 
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years, He was afraid of his own 
outh, and did not yet dare to please 
imself only. About this time, hav- 
ing received some slight from the im- 
— of the theatre to which he 
longed, Rossini revenged himself by 
an extravagance which so brought 
down upon him the hisses of the 
audience, that on the production of his 
Tancredi directly after, he hid himself 
under the stage in fear of their anger, 
till coleme tnd given him courage 
to take his accustomed place at the 
piano. Obliging the musicians to the 
obedience they owe the maestro, at 
the allegro of the overture the violins, 
docile to his order, interrupted each 
measure by a tap of the bow on the tin 
candlestick fixed to the music-desk— 
the whole opera was arranged like the 
overture. The impresario made peace 
with Rossini, and the latter composed 
Tancredi. The success of this last 
was such, that throughout Venice 
every one, from gondolier to noble- 
man, sang “ Ti rivedrd ;” even in the 
courts during trials the judges imposed 
silence on the auditory, which chanted 
also “ Ti rivedrd, mi rivedrai.” It is 
of this opera his biographer says, “ It 
has no luxury about it ; it is genius in 
its naiveté ; if I may be allowed the 
expression, genius yet virginal.” Yet 
its author received for it only £24. 
The anecdote of the “Aria dei 
rizi” (the rice air) belongs to Tan- 
credi. Rossini had composed an air 
which La Malanote, then in the pride 
of her beauty and her talent, refused 
to sing, signifying her objection only 
two nights before that of the perfor- 
mance. The poor young man re- 
turned pensively to his small inn. 
Every dinner in northern Italy com- 
mences by a dish of rice, and as it is 
eaten very little done, four minutes 
before he serves the cook sends to ask 
the important question, “ Must the 
rice be put on the fire?” As Rossini 
entered his room in despair, the ca- 
meriere made the usual demand, and 
was answered in the affirmative. The 
rice was put down, and before it was 
ready, Rossini had written the air 
which has since been sung all over 
Europe, “ Di tanti palpiti,” and which 
has retained the name of “ Aria dei 
rizi” in Venice. 
The mechanism of Italian theatres 
is as follows :— 


* An impresario, (there is in French 


or English no word which gives the 
meaning of this precisely,) often the 
richest patrician of a little town, 
since the occupation brings along with 
it importance and pleasure, but is 
often ruinous, takes the theatre into his 
own hands, and forms the company. 
The impresario engages a maestroto write 
the new opera, who must be careful to 
suit his airs to the voices which are to 
sing. He pays for thep oem (the libretto) 
an expense of from sixty to eighty francs. 
The author is usually some unhappy 
abbé, the parasite of a rich house, a 
comic part still filled in all its glory in 
Lombardy, where the smallest towns 
have five or six famiiies having an hun- 
dred thousand franes a year, The im- 
presario gives the care of the financial 
affairs of his theatre into the hands of a 
subordinate, usually the arch-rogue of a 
lawyer, who serves him for steward, and 
he himself falls in love with the prima 
donna, The grand curiosity of the little 
town turns on whether he will give her 
his arm in public. The company orga- 
nised, the opening night arrives after a 
month of burlesque intrigue, which 
makes the talk of the whole country 
round. Eight or ten thousand persons 
discuss during three weeks the merits of 
the opera, with all the power of atten- 
tion, and of lungs, they may have re- 
ceived from heaven. This first repre- 
sentation, when not producing scandal, 
is generally followed by twenty or thirty 
more; after which the company dis- 
perses. This is called a season, 

‘** From this sketch of theatrical man- 
ners the reader may form an idea of the 
singular life of Rossini from 1810 to 
1816. He visited in succession all the 
towns in Italy, passing two or three 
months in each. His mode of composi- 
tion is peculiar. Received and enter- 
tained on his arrival by all the dilettante, 
he passes the first fifteen or twenty days 
in receiving dinners and shrugging his 
shoulders at the stupidity of the libretto. 
* You have given me rhymes, not situa- 
tions,’ I heard him say to a muddy poet, 
who overwhelmed him with excuses, and 
two hours after brought hin asonnet ‘ To 
the honour of the greatest composer 
in Italy and in the world.’ Having given 
so much time to dissipation, he begins 
to refuse dinners and soirées, and occu- 
ne himself seriously with the study of 
nis actors’ voices. He makes them sing 
to the piano; and we see him obliged to 
mutilate his finest conceptions because 
the tenor cannot reach the note needed 
by his idea, or because the prima donna’s 
voice is always untrue in the passage 
from such a key to such another. At 
last, three weeks before the first perfor- 
mance, knowing his instruments well, 
Rossini begins to write. He rises late, 
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composes while his new friends converse, 
for do what he will they remain with 
him allday. He dines with them at the 
hotel, and often sups there, returning 
very late, while they accompany him to 
his door, singing in chorus the music he 
has improvisc—sometimes a Miserere to 
the scandal of the quarter. At last he 
is at home, and it is at this time, about 
three in the morning, that his most bril- 
liant inspirations seek him. He notes 
them down hastily, without trying them 
on his piano, on small pieces of paper, 
which he arranges in the morning while 
talking with his friends.” 


Rossini was often obliged to write 
for voices become untrue. ‘ To com- 
pose was nothing,” he was in the habit 
of saying ; the rehearsals were enough 
to make him hiss himself. Beyle 
judges him feeble in airs which should 
express passion with simplicity. In re- 
ply to a reproach addressed to him at 
Venice, he answered, “ Dunque non 
sapete per che cani io scrivo?” Never 
rich enough to insist on leisure and 
the exercise of his own will, his indo- 
lence often induced him to repeat him- 
self. “ Thus,” Beyle observes, “ the 
same music re-appears with but slight 
alterations in parts of ¢ L’Aureliano in 
Palmira,’ ‘ I] Barbiere,’ and ‘ L’Elisa- 
betta.’ ” 

On his arrival at Naples, Mademoi- 
selle Colbrand, since Madame Rossini, 
was in all her power of voice and 
splendid beauty. Afterwards this 
same voice became so untrue that the 
public, whose greatest enjoyment lay 
in the music of their operas, deserted 
them perforce ; but, compressed by an 
iron hand, did not dare murmur. 
King Ferdinand protected the direc- 
tor Barbaja—Barbaja protected Ma- 
demoiselle Colbrand. 


‘I have heard her,” says Beyle, 
‘sing so out of tune that to bear it was 
impossible. I saw my neighbours aban- 
don the pit with their teeth on edge, but 
without saying a word; and this lasted 
five years, The king’s complaisance 
for Barbaja estranged from him more 
hearts than did any act of despotism. In 
1820, for the real happiness of the Nea- 
politans, it was not theSpanish constitu- 
tion which should have been given them, 
but Mademoiselle Colbrand who should 
have been taken away. She injured 
the talent of Rossini, who could no longer 
reckon on her voice, and whom she per- 
secuted to insert in the airs intended for 
her the fioriture it was used to.” 
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It would seem that Rossini did not, 
at least at this time, belong to the mass 
of his countrymen, whom it is Beyle’s 
delight to point out as divested of the 
vanity he calls the curse of France. 
His mother, who was his only corres- 
pondent, he addressed—* All’ orna- 
tissima Signora Rossini, madre del 
celebre Maestro”—a jest which was 
half serious. Our author has heard 
him say, when affirming his equality 
with minister or general — “ The 
drew a prize in the lottery of ambi- 
tion—I in the lottery of nature.” The 
praises he received were indeed suffi- 
cient to justify this self-appreciation. 
At a Mass performed at Naples, com- 
posed of portions of his finest music 
so arranged as to take the appearance 
of church chants, a priest said to him 
seriously—‘ Rossini, if you knock at 
the gates of Paradise with this Mass 
in your hand, whatever your sins may 
be, St. Peter cannot fail to open to 
you.” 


‘In 1819, Rossini played a trick on a 
Venetian Impresario, we engaged him 
to write an opera for four or five hun- 
dred Sequins, a heavy sum in Italy. In 
love with Madlle. Ch » he made up 
his mind to quit Naples only a fortnight 
before the day fixed for the first per- 
formance, though from time to time, to 
satisfy the Jmpressario’s impatience, he 
sent him parcels of music. Arrived at 
last, and bringing out his opera ‘ Odo- 
ardo e Cristina,’ it was received with 
transport. Unfortunately there sate 
in the pit a Neapolitan merchant who 
hummed each morceau before the sing- 
ers, to the great astonishment of his 
neighbours. In answer to their ques- 
tions he said, ‘ This is Ricciardo and 
Zoraida, and Ermione, which I applauded 
in Naples six months ago. I am won- 
dering why you have changed the 
names,” The Jmpresario was furious, but 
Rossini affirmed he had kept the only 
romise he had made, which was, to 
urnish him with music which should be 
received well, and called him a fool for 
not having perceived it was old by the 
edges of the papers, which had turned 
yellow.” 





His facility was extraordinary. 


‘*On a cold day in the winter of 1813, 
he had put up at a poor inn in Venice, 
and composed in bed to avoid lighting a 
fire. He was then writing the music of 
‘Il figlio per azzardo.’ ‘The sheet of 
paper.escaped fgom his hands, and de- 
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scribing signage in its way to the floor, 
deposited ‘itself under the bed. He 
stretched forth his arm to regain it, 
but the air was bitingly cold, so 
he refolded himself in his blanket, 
thinking he could easily recollect what 
he had written and write it again; 
but not a note recurred to him. He lost 
a quarter of an hour in impatience at 
his pecgeriainnes, and at last laughed at 
himself. ‘Pshaw!’ he said, ‘I will 
compose another—rich men may have 
fires in their bedrooms. I cannot pick 
up duets if they fall; besides it is a bad 
omen.’ As he finished its comrade a 
friend entered. ‘ Will you,’ he asked 
him, ‘reach me a duet which must be 
under my bed.’ The friend brought it 
to sight with his cane and gave it to 
Rossini. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I will sing 
both to you, and you shall tell me which 
pleases you most.. The friend preferred 
the first. Rossini without loss of time 
made of the second a terzetto for the 
same opera, dressed hastily, swearin 
at the cold, went out with his friend 
to take coffee and warm himself at the 
casino, and sent the waiter with the 
sheet just written to the music copier 
of the theatre.” 

* Light, lively, piquant, never weari- 
some, rarely sublime, Rossini seemed 
expressly formed to awake ecstacies in 


mediocrity. Far enepacees by Mozart 


in tenderness and melancholy, by Cima- 
rosa in comedy and passion, he is equally 
incapable of writing faultlessly as of 
noting down twenty measures without 
giving proof of genius. Since Canova’s 

ath he has seen himself placed at the 
head of living artists. What rank the 
future will confer on him, I cannot tell. 
If you will promise secresy I will say 
that the style of Rossini something re- 
sembles the Parisian, vain and livel 
rather than gay, never impassioned, 
always clever, rarely fatiguing, more 
rarely sublime.” 


** Many causes contribute to augment 
the Italian’s natural love for music. 
How can he read in a country where the 
poles intercept three fourths of the 

ooks which enter it, and note down, in 
thered volume,the imprudent individuals 
who peruse the remainder. From want 
of habit, a book has become, in the eyes 
of young men, a nuisance, whose very 
apparition makes them tremble. By the 
forced absence of study, in a country 
crushed beneath the double tyranny of 
its priests and police, and paved with 
spies, the poor young man has for pas- 
time only his voice and bad piano, and 
necessarily ponders over the impres- 
sions of his own soul as the only novelty 


athis disposal.” . 8. 5 elt 


** All the faces you meet in the street 
in Paris present you with the amusing 
image of some little shade of feeling. 
Generally it is busy egotism in the men 
of forty, an affectation of military air in 
those younger ; in women, a desire to 
please, or at least to point out to you to 
what class of society they belong. The 
Italian in the street despises or does 
not see the passers-by. ‘The Frenchman 
would fain have their good opinion. The 
Parisian from the moment he goes out 
in the morning finds a hundred petty 
occupations. Since the downfall of Na- 
poleon nothing disturbs the tomb-like 
silence of the little Italian town —at 
the very most, once in six months the 
arrest of a Carbonaro. ‘Thus not only 
have they strong emotions, but their 
emotions are economized.” 


‘*As to the provinces in France I 
would fain say something, but I fear to 
touch on so important a subject. The 
solitude, caused by fear of being com- 
promised, if they show themselves in a 
street or café, ought to be favourable 
to passion and imagination; but that 
which the ‘provincial,’ shut up in 
his parlour, fears most is ridicule, 
Paris is the object of his boundless 
respect and his profound and malignant 
jealousy. Seeming so full of vanity and 
assurance, they are in fact the men who 
doubt themselves most and most fear to 
be alone in their opinions: they are not 
sure that it is cold in January unless 
they read it in the Paris papers.” 


“It suffices to see the Beggars’ 
Opera, to hear Miss Stephens or the 
famous Thomas Moore sing, to recog- 
nise in the Englishman’s nature a very 
considerable vein of sensibility and love 
for music. It appears to me that this 
is most developed in Scotland. I have 
no doubt that, if in place of being poor, 
Scotland had been a rich country, if 
chance had made of Edinburgh, as of 
St. Petersburgh, the residence of a 

owerful monarch and an opulent and 
idle nobility, the natural spring of music, 
which gushes forth among her rocks, 
might have been cherished and purified, 
and we should have said Scotch as we 
now say German music. The country 
which is proud of Robert Burns may 
incontestably give to Europe a Haydn 
or Mozart.” 


We have placed side by side the last 
few observations which, though refer- 
ring to the same subject, are scattered 
through these volumes, interspersed 
with the anecdotes, which are Beyle’s 
avowed mode of painting individuals 
and countries. In all his works the 
same themes constantly recur. In the 
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expression of enthusiasm for the arts 
and contempt for his own country, he 
never grows weary. His power of 
telling anecdote and his knowledge of 
his adopted Italy, even in the shades 
which make the difference between 
Bologna and Florence, Rome and 
Naples, are no where better shown 
than in his “ Rome, Naples, and Flo- 
rence.” We regret the impossibility 
of extracting from it. Fulfilling more 
than its title promises, we find, won- 
drously amalgamated, observations on 
society, curious portions of history, and 
fine appreciations of art. He deserves 


, the reproach he addresses to Rossini, 


since he repeats himself constantly. 
In this work we find several pages 
already printed in “]’ Amour,” and the 
system of constitutions touched on 
there, and copied from the sixth memoir 
of Cabanis, he developes largely in 
his “ History of Painting in Italy,” a 
work remarkable for its research and 
able criticism, as for the added infor- 
mation with which its author throws 
light on the lives of Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo de Vinci, and by no 
means improved by this borrowed 
pee: His “ Promenades dans 

ome” are the best guide and the most 
entertaining volumes yet written by 
any traveller who has striven to make 
it known— his sure and cultivated 
taste, his historical research joined to 
the wit which was so truly his own, 
will seldom be united. His tendency 
to materialism we may deplore with- 
out attempting to excuse. It might 
be mostly the fault of the time he 
lived in and the country he chose. He 
found free-thinking and fanaticism, 
and adopted the first. He had watched 
the Jesuits, and listened to details 
gre by a head of their order as to 

ow the pupils were excited to betray 
each other, and the betrayers cited as 
models to the rest, with the maxim of 
“do what you will and recite after- 
wards the Deo Gratias which sancti- 
fies’—turning from them in disgust, 
he had trod too far. Still we must 
do him the justice to say, that if 
he wrote “ Man is not free to avoid 
that action which at the time being 
seems conducive to happiness,” we find 
elsewhere, “to be criminal and yet 
happy, it would be exactly necessary 
to be divested of all remorse. I do 
not know if such a being can exist; I 
never met him.” 
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It is as a novelist we think the 
talent of Beyle more decidedly shown 
than in the abstract theories, and ob- 


“scure philosophy, to which he attached 


so overweening an importance. The 
«* Chartreuse de Parme” and “ L’Ab- 
besse de Castro” are two of the most 
remarkable novels of our day. The 
former exhibits a broader knowledge 
of human nature (Italian nature) ; 
the interest of the last is more sus- 
tained, its faults of composition fewer. 
These and his minor “ Chronicles of 
Vittoria Accoramboni, la duchesse de 
Palliano, the Cenci,” his talent and his 
predilections peculiarly fitted him to 
paint in their proper colours. For the 
foundation of all, Beyle avowedly had 
recourse to the manuscripts hisindustry 
discovered. By his account, each little 
Italian town possesses in these a mine 
hitherto unexplored and difficult of 
attainment, from their being written in 
the peculiar dialect of the district, 
and which varies at every twenty 
leagues throughout Italy. In “the 
Chartreuse de Parme” the Countess 
Pietranera married against the will 
of her proud brother, the Marquis 
del Dongo, is a widow when the story 
opens, living in an old fortified castle 
near the lake of Como with this bro- 
ther’s family, the young son, Fabrice, 
growing to be the hero of these two 
volumes. In the Countess Pietra- 
nera’s love marriage, and her hus- 
band’s violent death we might have 
incident and interest sufficient for an 
English novel ; but here we are but on 
the threshold. She quarrels with a 
Cavalier servente because he fails 
to avenge Pietranera, a circumstance 
which seems a contradiction, but is 
not one in Italy ; passes years in her 
romantic seclusion, and at last, issuing 
forth, meets at Milan and captivates 
there the prime minister of a despotic 
principality, which Beyle calls Parma, 
and is very like Modena. She makesa 
marriage of mere form with a Duke 
Sanseverina, who resides elsewhere, 
and is not introduced to our acquaint- 
ance, and takes up her residence in 
Parma, where she gives charm to the 
court and rules the affections of its 
most amiable diplomatist, Count Mosca. 
The despotic state, with its small in- 
trigues and great crimes, is drawn 
admirably, as is the duchess with her 
cleverness and passion and her conven- 
tional code of morality, She lives on 
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so comfortably after it, that we need 
not recollect she really has committed 
murder, and to excuse ourselves from 
considering her still so charming, we 
repeat that it was by proxy and to 
avenge an attempt on Fabrice. When 
afterwards the same danger recurs to 
him—* If she had been born in the 
north,” says Beyle, “she would have 
said from the habit of self-examina- 
tion, ‘I slew by poison, therefore those 
I love die by poison.’” Her thoughts 
were elsewhere. Clelia Conti, the 
delicate and high-minded heroine, by 
one of our author’s whims, does not 
appear till the second volume. The 
superstition which spoils this fine cha- 
racter is another proof of the writer’s 
Jocal knowledge. The chapters which 
describe the imprisonment of Fabrice, 
and Clelia’s pity for the captive grow- 
ing to attachment, are the most inte- 
resting of the work. Prisoner for a 
supposed crime, through the court 
intrigues, which would fain exile Mosca, 
Fabrice twice escapes poison ; once by 
flight, which Clelia renders possible, 
once by her personal intervention. But 
in remorse for injury she has well 
nigh done her father, who is governor 
of the citadel, she makes a solemn 
vow to the Madonna, “ that her eyes 
shall never rest on Fabrice again.” 
She is married and avoids him through- 
out two years. At last he obtains en- 
trance ; she places her hands before 
her eyes that she may hear him with- 
out breaking her oath. And when 
Fabrice, comprehending with surprise 
that to keep it thus literally will satisfy 
her conscience, hastily extinguishes the 
lights, ere he sits down beside her, she 
says, * you have tarried long!" When 
their child dies, she believes it a 
punishment from heaven, not on ac- 
count of the infringement of her mar- 
riage vow, but of this made to the Ma- 
donna, since she has seen Fabrice at 
_ ceremonies, and often during 
er boy's illness, She dies of grief 
for his death, and Fabrice follows her 
after a year of seclusion and piety in 
the Chartreuse; for what renders the 
work more curious and characteristic 
is, that he is Archbishop of Parma. 
To those who would know Italy as it 
is, we recommend the perusal of these 
volumes. ‘To examine whether they 
be of dangerous tendency dr not would 
be to enter into another question. 
Beyle is an ‘epicurean, his favourite 


maxim that “the path to choose 
is that which leads to happiness”— 
writing of Italians, he applies the scale 
of Italy, for vice and virtue, and so 
imbues himself with the colours he 
copies, that he seems to share the feel- 
ings of his personages ; and therefore 
there may exist some danger of his 
carrying along with him, not the judg- 
ment, but the sympathy of his readers. 
The truest observer of manners, the 
most competent judge of the arts, 
often illogical and contradictory in his 
reasoning, and inconsistent in his ma- 
terialism, he was a man of deep feel- 
ing and original mind, which, had he 
listened to them, would have best con- 
futed his acquired fallacies. He had a 
dignity of character which shrunk from 
success obtained by meanness and in- 
trigue, and inspired his contempt for 
the crowd which can be caught by such 
bait; therefore he inscribes his volumes 
to the happy few.” His vanity was 
refined as excessive, he sought to 
please the exceptions. He is never 
wanting in ideas, but they are crowded 
and jumbled like an amateur’s pic- 
tures, without regard to subject or 
manner. He was an extensive tra- 
veller, an accomplished linguist, and 
acquainted with all the remarkable 
men of his day. The literature 
of Europe was familiar to him, and 
he preferred that of England. Some 
of his best pages are consecrated to 
Shakspeare. We have had in our 
possession many of his letters, which 
would prove, if necessary, his research 
as a scholar, and his kindliness as a 
man. Always generous, if not always 
gentle, he is deplored by those who, 
knowing him well, knew also that the 
hard, rough rind which guarded, did 
not harm the fruit. The epitaph which 
he wrote for himself some years ere 
he died, and may be read now on his 
tomb at the Rond Point de la Croix of 
Montmartre churchyard, tells the tale 
of his life :— 


ARREGO BEYLE. 
Milanese, 
Visse, 
Scrisse, 
Amd, 
Mori, 
Anno 1842, 


We cannot better close our article 


than by a few pages extracted from 
the second volume of his “ Promenades 
dans Rome,” It is the account of a 
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circumstance which came to light 
during his stay; and at the same time 
that it may serve to prove our fair ap- 
preciation of his talent, it gives a true 
— of the morality and Catho- 
icity of Italy in 1828. They have 
since undergone little change :— 


“Flavia Orsini governed with pru- 
dence and firmness the noble convent of 
Catanzara, situated in the extreme south 
of Italy. She discovered that one of 
her nuns, the proud Lucretia Frangi- 
mani, carried on an intrigue with a young 
man of Forli, whom she introduced 
nightly into the convent. Lucretia be- 
longed to one of the first families of the 
States of the Church, and the Abbess 
was therefore obliged to extreme caution. 
Clara Visconti, niece to the abbess, and 
pees but a few months before, was 

ucretia’s intimate friend. Clara was 
considered the loveliest person of her 
convent. She was an almost perfect 
model of that Lombardian beauty which 
Leonard de Vinci has immortalized in 
his heads of Herodias. Her aunt de- 
sired her to represent to her friend that 
the intrigue which she carried on was 
known, and that for her honour’s sake it 
must come to a close. 

“** You are yet but a timid child,’ re- 

lied Lucretia ; ‘ you have never loved : 


if once rs hour arrives you will un- 


derstand that one look of my lover has 
more power over me than all the com- 
mands of the abbess, and the worst 
punishments she can inflict upon me. 
And these punishments I dread little ; 
I am a Frangimani |!’ 

“The abbess failing by gentleness 
tried severity; Lucretia answered her 
reprimands by confessing her fault, but 
proudly. She said that her high birth 
placed her above common rules. ‘My 
excellent relatives,’ she added with a 
bitter smile, ‘forced me to terrible vows 
at an age when I could not comprehend 
to what I bound myself—they enjoy my 
fortune ; their tenderness may save from 
oppression a daughter of their name, 
since it will cost them nothing !’ 

‘** Shortly after this scene, which was 
one of violent nature, the abbess knew 
with certainty that the young man from 
Forli had passed six and thirty hours 
in the garden of the convent. She 
menaced to denounce Lucretia to the 
bishop and legate, which would have 
led to exposure and dishonour. Lucretia 
replied proudly, that it was not thus one 
of her race could be treated; and that 
if the affair were carried before Rome, 
the abbess might recollect that the 
family of Frangimani possessed there a 
natural protector in the person of Mon- 
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signor—(a high personage at the papal 
court.) The abbess, indignant at her 
asSurance, yet felt all the value of this 
last word, and renounced the idea of 
suppressing by ~— means the intrigue 
which dishonoured her convent. Flavia 
Orsini, herself high born, was pos- 
sessed of great influence; she learned 
that Lucretia’s lover, a very imprudent 
young man, was violently suspected of 
Carbonarism. Imbued with the study of 
the sombre Alfieri, fired with the ser- 
vitude of Italy, he passionately louged to 
travel to America, that he might see, he 
said, the only republic. Want of money 
was the obstacle to this journey ; he was 
wholly dependant on an avaricious 
uncle. Soon after, this uncle, obedient 
to his confessor, desired his nephew to 
quit the country, and provided means 
for travelling. Lucretia’s lover did not 
dare to meet her again: he crossed the 
mountain which parts Forli from Tus- 
cany, and the news came that he had 
embarked at Leghorn for America. To 
Lucretia his departure was a mortal 
blow. She was then a woman of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight, of rare beauty, 
but of a most changeful physiognomy. 
In her serious moments her majestic 
features and large eyes, dark and 
poe might announce too much her 
1abits of command over those who 
surrounded her ; at other times, spark- 
ling with wit and vivacity, she fore- 
stalled the idea of those with whom she 
conversed. From the day she lost her 
lover she grew pale and taciturn. Some 
time after she formed an intimacy with 
several nuns who professed to hate the 
abbess, and lent her genius to the aver- 
sion which till then had been powerless 
and inactive. The abbess placed the 
most perfect confidence in the lay sister 
who attended on her person: Martina 
was a simple creature, habitually me- 
lancholy, She prepared herself the 
food served at the abbess’ table, always 
very plain on the plea of her health, 
but, in reality, from more serious rea- 
sons. Lucretia said to her new friends, 
‘ We must at any price win over Mar- 
tina, and first deus if she is con- 
cerned in no intrigue outside.” 

** After months of patience they found 
she had a lover, a veturino of the 
neighbouring town of Catanzara; he 
was generally on the road, but each 
time he came to Catanzara never 
failed to find a pretext for seeing Mar- 
tina. Lucretia and several of her friends 
had inherited jewels; these were sold 
at Florence. The brother of one of 
their attendants, pretending business 
in another part of Italy, travelled in 
the carriage of Martina’s lover, became 
his friend, and one day said carelessly, 
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that a lay sister of the convent, called 
Martina, had secretly inherited money 
from a nun lately dead, who thus re- 
compensed her care for her. The vetu- 
rino just then was nearly ruined by a 
confiscation and a three months’ impri- 
sonment suffered at Verona. He was re- 
turning to Catanzara with hired horses, 
his own having been sold ; he did not fail 
to ask money of Martina, who in fact 
was poor; and in despair from his re- 

roaches and threat of never seeing 

er again, the poor girl fell ill, and 
Lucretia went to see her often. One 
evening sitting by her side she spoke of 
the abbess. ‘She has,’ she said, ‘too 
violent a disposition ; she should take 
opium to calm it; she would torment us 
less with her daily reprimands. When 
I myself am too much inclined to im- 
patience I have recourse to opium ; 
since my misfortune, often.’ 

“ Emboldened by this allusion to an 
event well known in the convent, Mar- 
tina confided with tears to the powerful 
sister Frangimani that she was so un- 
happy as to love a man in the adjoining 
town, who was now about to desert her 
because hethought her rich and had asked 
assistance she could not give. Lucretia 
wore that day a small diamond cross 
beneath the ite of her order; she 
forced Martina to accept it. A few 
days afterwards, recurring to the same 
idea, she advised giving opium to the 
abbess to calm her fits of passion; but 
although the proposal was prudentl 
made, the fatal thought of poison otruck 
Martina in all its horror. ‘ What do 
you mean by — ?’ said Lucretia in- 
dignantly. ‘Every third or fourth da 

ou may drop a little opium in her food. 
will take myself before you, in my coffee, 
the same quantity from the same phial.’ 

** Martina was simple and confiding. 
She adored her lover—he had received 
the cross with gratitude, and showed 
her more affection thanever. She gave 
the abbess what was called opium, and 
was perfectly re-assured by seeing Lu- 
cretia let fall into her own coffee a few 
drops of the same liquor. Another 
species of seduction was employed to 
decide Martina. The nuns of the noble 
chapter of Catanzara have the privi- 
lege, at the end of five year’s profession, 
of filling the office of portress of the 
convent—each in her turn, and during 
twenty-four hours. Lucretia told Mar- 
tina, that when she or her friends should 
be so placed, the iron bar which secured 
the door near the kitchen would be for- 
gotten. It was by this small door that 
provisions were brought into the con- 
vent. Martina understood she might 
on those nights admit her lover. 

“ Almost a year had passed since the 


abbess’ fatal interference with Lucretia 
Frangimani. During this interval a 
young Sicilian, accused as a Carbonaro 
in his own country, had taken refuge 
under the protection of his uncle, who 
was confessor of the convent. Roderic 
Landriani lived perfectly retired in a 
small house of the suburb of Catanzara. 
His uncle advised that he should call 
no attention on him. It gave Roderic 
no trouble to obey. Of a generous and 
romantic disposition, but very pious, the 
persecutions endured since the revolu- 
tion of 1821 had increased the melan- 
choly natural to him. His uncle coun- 
selled him to pass some hours of every 
day in the convent church. ‘ You may 
carry there the works of history I will 
lend you from my library.’ 

**In Roderic’s opinion so worldly a 
study in such a place would have been a 
promeantion—Pe read books of piety. The 
ay sisters who had the care of the church 
remarked the handsome young man, 
whose attention nothing distracted. His 
male beauty and military air, in their eyes, 
contrasted strangely with the extreme 
reserve of his manners. Made acquainted 
with this exemplary conduct, the abbess 
invited to dine in her private parlour 
the nephew of so important a person- 
age as was the confessor of the con- 
vent. Landriani had thus rare oppor- 
tunities of speaking to Clara Visconti. 
By order of the director of her con- 
science Clara passed whole hours in con- 
templation behind the curtain which se- 
parates the nuns’ choir from the rest 
of the church. Once Roderic known 
to her, she remarked his constant at- 
tendance ; he read attentively, and at 
the tolling of the Angelus laid down his 
book to kneel and pray. Landriani, who 
in Sicily had lived in society, reduced 
to that of an uncle, sombre aul despotic, 
by degrees fell into the habit of visiting 
the abbess every other day. Clara was 
always with her aunt; she replied to 
the observations he addressed to her in 
few words, and with a manner which 
was sad and shy. Roderic, who had 
formed no project, became less unhappy, 
but soon the day spent without seeing 
Clara appeared to him insupportably 
long. Observing on this to the young 
nun undesignedly and scarcely conscious 
that he did so, she replied that her duty 
summoned her almost every day to the 
nuns’ choir, whence she could perfectly 
distinguish him reading in the nave. It 
happened after this mutual confidence 
that sometimes Clara leaned her head 
against the curtain and the bars of the 
grate, so as to mark the place she oc- 
cupied. One day while Roderic gazed 
intently on this curtain which separated 
him from Clara, she had the imprudence 
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to draw it a little aside. They were 
near enough to have spoken to each 
other easily, but it was proved in the 
trial that at this time they never had done 
so. A few weeks of illusion passed over, 
Roderic became wretched ; he could not 
deny to himself that he loved Clara ; 
but she was a nun, her vows registered 
in heaven, and the love was a fearful 
crime. As he told her every thing, 
he said this to her also—it was the first 
time he had so spoken. She received 
the declaration very ill; but his strange 
mode of making it perhaps gave him 
more interest in her eyes. All this took 
place during the year which Lucretia 
employed in plotting her black intrigue 
with Martina. It was the end of Au- 
gust; for many months the only happi- 
ness of Clara had consisted in seeing Ro- 
deric—one day in the parlour, the next 
in the church. An exemplary nun and 
the favourite niece of the abbess, she 
was allowed an unusual liberty, and 
often, when during the excessive heats 
she could not sleep, she descended to 
the garden. The 29th of August, about 
two in the morning, as it was proved 
on the trial, she slowly quitted it to re- 
turn to her cell. As she passed before 
the little door by which the convent 
servants entered, she noticed that the 
transversal bar, which passing through 
a ring fixed in the door and two others 
sealed in the wall closed the former, 
was not in its place; she walked on a 
step or two, but a faint gleam which 
found its way through, showed her the 
door was not even locked. She pushed 
it gently, and beheld the pavement of 
the street. This sight startled and 
agitated her. ‘The most extravagant 
idea took possession of her mind ; sud- 
denly she detached her veil, rolling it 
round her head as a sort of turban, 
arranged her wimple as a cravat, the 
long floating robe of her order became 
a species of man’s cloak, she opened the 
door, reclosed it, and she was in the 
streets of Catanzara on her way to 
visit Roderic Landriani. She knew 
his house, and had gazed at it often 
from the terrace on the convent roof. 
She knocked with a trembling hand, and 
heard Roderic’s voice waking his ser- 
vant. The latter came and opened— 
the blast of the door extinguishing the 
just lighted lamp, he paused to re-light 
it, and Roderic called from the next 
chamber ‘ Who is there, who wants me?’ 

“¢Tt is a warning which concerns 
your safety,’ said Clara, changing her 
voice. 

“The lamp was lit again, and the 
servant conducted to his master the 
young bearer of this warning. Clara 
found Roderic dressed and armed, but 
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ouing a youth who trembled all over 
and looked like a seminarist he laid 
down. the musket he held. The lamp 
burned faintly, and the intruder was 
too agitated to speak. Roderick took 
it from the table and holding it to 
Clara’s features suddenly recognised 
her. He pushed his servant into the 
adjoining room, and exclaimed ‘ Great 
God! what brings you here? Is the 
convent burned down ?” 

‘“* This question robbed the poor nun 
of her remaining courage. She saw 
the extent of her madness. Overcome 
by the pain of such a reception from 
a man whom she adored, though she 
had never confessed it, she sank down 
in a chair, and Roderic repeating his 
words, she pressed her hand on her 
heart, rose up, as if to go, and her 
strength failing she fell to the ground 
wholly senseless. By degrees she came 
to herself; Roderic was speaking to her. 
At last, from her prolonged silence, he 
understood her extraordinary action. 
* Oh, Clara,’ he said, ‘what have you 
done ?’ 

‘*He supported her in his arms, placed 
her drooping form in a chair, and said 
firmly, ‘ You are the bride of heaven, 
Clara; you cannot be mine; repent of 
your sin; to-morrow morning I quit 
Catanzara for ever.’ 

** At this dreadful word she burst 
into tears. Landriani allowed her to 
weep, and flung a cloak over his shoul- 
ders. . 

‘*** How did you leave the convent ?” 
he asked her. 

** « By the small door near the kitchen, 
which I found open by chance—oh, only 
by chance.’ 

“«* Enough, I intended conveying you 
to my uncle.’ 

a He offered her his arm, and led her 
back without adding a word. They 
found the door as Clara had left it 
three a of an hour before. They 
entered gently, but Clara could nolonger 
support herself; Roderic asked with 
more tenderness than before the way to 
her chamber. 

‘*¢ There,’ she said, in an expiring 
voice ; she pointed to the first floor dor- 
mitory. Fearing his contempt, feeling 
she spoke to him for the last time, as she 
strove to ascend the stair, Clara again 
fainted on the steps. There was a lamp 
burning before a distant Madonna, which 
lighted this scene faintly. Landriani 
understood that his duty commanded 
him to abandon the nun, henceforth in 
the convent, but he had not the courage 
to obey. Her convulsive sobs, as she 
came slowly to life, threatened suffoca- 
tion. 

“* They may reach the ears of some 
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of the nuns,’ said Roderic to himself; 
‘and my presence here dishonours her.’ 
** But to leave her in this state was 
impossible. She could neither walk nor 
stand, so raising her in his arms, he 
once more sought the door by which he 
had entered, and which he knew must 
be near the garden. Treading a few 
steps along the corridor near this door, 
still bearing Clara, he perceived it just 
before him, and stopped only at its ex- 
treme end, where he was farthest from 
the convent buildings, placed her on a 
stone bench hid among trees and low 
thick shrubs. But he had held her to his 
heart too long; arrived beneath these 
trees he had no longer strength to leave 
her, and at last his religion was for- 
gotten in his love. When day dawned, 
Clara parted from him, having first 
heard him swear a thousand times never 
to leave Catanzara. She came alone 
to open the door which she found un- 
closed, and watched from a distance the 
retreat of her lover. The following 
day he saw her in the parlour; he 
assed the night hidden in the street, 
ut Clara strove to open to him in vain ; 
the nights succeeding she found it locked 
and barred. The sixth, after that which 
decided her fate, Clara, concealed near, 
saw Martina noiselessly approaching. 
An instant after, the door opened and 
a man entered, but it was carefully 
closed again. Clara and her lover 
waited his departure, which did not 
take place till break of day. Their 
sole consolation lay in their letters. 
*“<«The man they had seen enter,’ 
Roderic said, ‘ was the veturino Silva.’ 
But he implored her not to make a 
confidant of Martina. Henceforth, for- 
getful of all religious scruples, Landri- 
ani proposed to climb the convent wall. 
Clara trembled at the danger. Built in 
the middle ages to defend the nuns 
against the landing of the Saracens, it 
was forty feet high at its lowest part. 
A rope ladder was indispensable; fear- 
ing to compromise her by buying cords 


in the neighbourhood, Landriani went 
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to Florence; four days after he was in 
Clara’s arms. But by a strange coinci- 
dence that same night the unhappy ab- 
bess Flavia Orsini breathed her last 
sigh. She said with her dying breath 
to the confessor, ‘I die by poison for 
having essayed to put a stop to the mis- 
conduct of my nuns ; perhaps this very 
night the cloister has been violated.’ 

** Struck by these words, the abbess 
had scarcely expired when the confessor 
executed the rule of the order with the 
utmost exactitude. All the convent 
bells announced the event which had 
taken place. The peasants rose in haste, 
and assembled before the gates ; Rode- 
ric had escaped at the first stroke of 
the bell. The veturino Silva was, how- 
ever, seen to go forth, and was arrested. 
It was known that this man had sold a 
diamond cross : he confessed he had it 
from Martina, who also avowed that 
she owed it to Lucretia's generosity. Ac- 
cused of sacrilege, Martina sought to 
find safety for herself by implicating the 
confessor's nephew. She said, ‘that the 
sister Visconti opened this door to Ro- 
deric Landriani.’ 

‘The confessor, aided by three priests, 
sent by the Archbishop R » interro- 
gated Clara; declaring on quitting the 
convent, that the next day she should be 
confronted with Martina. It appears 
that that same night Roderic penetrated 
to the cell in which Clara was confined, 
and spake to her through the door. 
The following morning Lucretia Fran- 
gimani, who at this time was perfectly 
unsuspected, but who feared the con- 
frontation of Clara and Martina, pro- 
bably caused poison to be mixed in the 
chocolate carried to both. At seven 
o'clock, when the archbishop’s dele- 
gates arrived to carry on the inquiry, 
they were told that Clara Visconti and 
the lay sister Martina were no longer 
of the living. Roderic behaved with 
heroism ; but no one was punished, and 
the whole affair was hushed up. Woe 
to whom mention it! 


“ Mai 29th, 1828," 
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EPISODES OF EASTERN TRAVEL, 


Wuen wishing a friend good-by some months ago, on the eve of departure 
for the East, he asked us, “* What could he do for us at Beyrout?” Our reply 
was, “ Write us a long letter; and at Cairo, another still longer; and at 
Jerusalem, two letters.” Time slipped over.—The winter gave place to that 
strange melange of murky sky above, and muddy atmosphere beneath, which 
men call spring in these countries—that same spring having no existence 
save in Thomson's Seasons—and we heard nothing from our friend. The 
summer came, and yet nothing—when, lo!—we never dreamed what interest 
the overland-mail could have for us—we received a bulky epistle, dated 
“ Mount Carmel.” Up to that moment we had believed ourselves forgotten, 
or that if our friend had written, Mehemdt Ali had lit his pipe with the corres- 
pondence, or that the epistles were read as “ Arabian Nights” in some solitary 
tent of the desert. We have no permission to speak of the writer, nor, for 
that matter, have we to publish his letters ; but as a warning of what comes of 


writing to an editor, here goes. 


I. 


THE OUTWARD BOUND. 


* Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 
Across the desert, or before the gale, 
Bound where thou wilt my barb, or glide my 
prow!” 
Byron. 


Tue East, with all its varied and 
vivid associations, had long invited my 
wandering steps ; and at length I was 
able to avail myself of the invitation. 
Ileft England, uncertain and indifferent 
as to whether Turkey and Circassia, or 
Egypt and the Holy Land, should be 
the object of my first visit. As I stood 
upon the pier of Southampton at day- 
break, the town seemed nothing but a 
mass‘of sun-gilt mist, and only showed 
its existence by shooting up a few spires 
as if for signals. The Oriental steamer 
lay about a gun-shot from the shore, 
sucking in a mingled mass of passengers 
and luggage through a cavernous 
mouth in her cliff-like sides ; boatload 
after boatload disappeared like spoon- 
fuls with which she was feeding herself, 
and it seemed marvellous how even her 
aldermanic bulk could find “ stomach 
for them all.” I had Polyphemus’s 
boon of being swallowed last, and was 
thus a mere observer of the partings 
and departures of the Outward Bound. 
Mrs. Norton’s song has given a definite 
form of poetry to what many a rugged 
heart has felt that phrase imply. One 
cannot look upon a hundred people 
leaving their native country for years 
or for ever, with pale lips and sunken 


Our friend now shall speak for himself.—Ep. 


eyes, that tell how lately each has 
parted from a mourning home, and 
think of it as an indifferent event. 
The sentimental, however, as is usual 
in Shakspeare and in life, is a good 
deal disturbed by the ludicrous; man 

a parting pang is diverted by solicitude 
about a portmanteau, and many an 
exile starts from a home-sick reverie to 
wonder what the deuce they've done 
with his carpet-bag. On mounting the 
ship’s side, I found the lower deck one 
vast pile of luggage, vainly endeavour- 
ing to be recognised by its eager and 
Gistracted owners. It seemed as if 
some city built of boxes had been 
overthrown by an earthquake, and the 
surviving inhabitants were wildly rush- 
ing about among the ruins seeking for 
their dead. To identify appeared 
impossible, and suspense was soon ter- 
minated by the sinking of the whole 
chaotic mass into the yawning depths 
of the hold, when the hatches closed 
irrevocably over long-cherished valises 
and time-tried trunks. We then all 
assembled above in unconscious and 
involuntary muster, each inspecting, 
and inspected by his fellow-travellers. 
With the exception of two or three 
families every one seemed to be a 
stranger to every one, and each man 
walked the deck ina solitude of his 
own. There were old men with com- 
plexions as yellow as the gold for which 
they had sold their youth, returning to 
India in search of the health which 
their nativecountry, hoped for through 
alife, denied them. There were cadets 
all eagerness and hope though these, 
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their predecessors, stood before them 
like the mummiesat Egyptian banquets, 
mementos of the end of their young 
life's festival. There were missionary 
clergymen with Ruth-like wives, mer- 
chants with portfolios that never left 
their hands, young widows with eyes 
black as their mourning and sparkling 
as their useless marriage ring, and one 
or two fair girls, heaven knows what 
sorrow sent them there, wanderers 
from their English homes of peace and 
purity over the ocean and the desert, 
to encounter the worse danger of Indian 
society. All these various groups 
were scattered over the upper deck, 
a fine expanse of two hundred feet in 
length, without a stain or interruption 
to the lady's walk or the sailor’s rush. 
Below, the scene was very different. 
Miss Mitford herself would recognise 
the lower deck as a complete village. 
It was a street of cabins, over whose 
doors you read the names of the doctor, 
the baker, the butcher, the confectioner, 
the carpenter, and many others, besides 
the quality at the west end, in the 
shape of officers’ quarters. This 
street terminated in a rural scene; and 
the smell of new-mown hay, the lowing 
of cattle, the bleating of sheep, and 
the crowing of cocks, produced quite 
a pastoral effect. It is true that the 
dairy-maid wore moustaches, boat- 
hooks stood for shepherd's crooks, and 
the only swains were the boatswain 
and the cockswain, the former of whom 
was more given to whistling than to 
sighing. Among these signs of peace 
and plenty four carronades frowned 
rather gloomily, but a lamb tethered 
to one and an unfortunate cat pick- 
etted to another, distracted from 
their awfulness. Beneath the farm- 
yard throbbed the iron heart of the 
gigantic engine ; and the “ village tree” 
was represented by a copper funnel, up 
which the steam went sighing as if that 
heart would break. About noon the 
last boat shoved off, the gangway curled 
itself up, a voice from the paddle-boxes 
said quietly “go on!” and the vast 
vessel glided away as smoothly as a 
gondola. Within the ship was at work 
the convulsive energy of four hun- 
dred and fifty horse-power, that was 
to know no rest for three thousand 
miles ; but without, all was so calm 
and undisturbed that she seemed 
still at anchor but for the villas and 


villages, and woods and lawns that 


went scampering as if running a steeple- 
chase to Salisbury. The beautiful 
Southampton water, grim-looking 
Portsmouth, and the gentle Isle of 
Wight fled rapidly away behind us, 
and then the shores of old England 
began to fade from our view. The 
first day of our voyage passed very 
silently away—many were sea sick, and 
more were sick at heart; but in the 
evening there was a startling eruption 
of writing desks, and a perfect flutter 
of pens preparing for the Falmouth 
post-bag. I think I see those eager 
scribes before me now—the man of 
business with his swift and steady quill, 
women gracefully bending over their 
twice-crossed notes, (not the more 
legible, lady, for that tear,) and lonely 
little boys biting their bran-new pen- 
holders, and looking up to the ceiling 
in search of pleasant things to say to 
some bereaved mother, whose only 
comfort, perhaps, was to be that little 
scrawl, till her self-sacrificing heart 
was at rest for ever, or success had 
gilded her child’s far distant career. 
While one end of the saloon was look- 
ing like a counting-house, the other 
was occupied by a set of old stagers, 
whose long smothered conversation 
broke out with vehemence over their 
brandy and water. These jolly old 
fellows seemed as if no one had any 
claims upon their correspondence, they 
were father and mother, brother and 
sister to themselves, and their capa- 
cious waistcoats comprised their whole 
domestic circle. The following day 
we were at Falmouth and then we 
were at sea. 


Ir 


GIBRALTAR AND MALTA. 


“ True as the arrow to its aim, 
The meteor flag of England flew.” 
Sia F. Dorie. 


Porrry never breathed a truer strain 
than in that glorious song of Barry 
Cornwall’s—*“ The Sea.” Every heart 
dilated and every pulse beat high, as 
with favouring breezes in a cloud of 
sail, we swept along our “ mountain 
path” over the Bay of Biscay. The 
regrets, and cares, and sorrows of the 
land seemed all forgotten, as we dashed 
along another and a grander élement. 
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The merry and light-hearted yet 


gallant bearing of the sailor is no acci- 
dent, it issues naturally from his stir- 
ring and eventful career: from the 
exhilarating air he always breathes— 
the freedom from petty cares that he 
enjoys, and from the almost unconscious 
pride of a chivalrous profession which 
there are no town-bred coxcombs to 
laugh down. His life is passed upon 
the ocean, that one great battle-field 
of England, which her flag has swept 
in triumph from the time of the 
Armada, when the winds and waves 
had a commission from the Almighty 
to fight under English banners,”* to 
these latter days when the fortresses of 
Syria crumbled into ruins before her 
thunder, and a nation containing one 
third of earth’s inhabitants bowed 
down before her.t 

We passed from the Bay of Biscay 
into waveless waters, sheltered by the 
Spanish shore ; and thenceforth every 
morning rose with brighter suns and 
balmier breezes, until we came in sight 
of Cape St. Vincent and Trafalgar, 
backed by the bold outlines of the 
African shore. The thoughts evoked 
by the scenes of Nelson’s death and 
victory were not interrupted by the 
next bold headland. There was 
Gibraltar, and there England’s flag 
was flying. There was not a cloudin all 
the calm and glowing sky—the crescent 
moon, the emblem of Moslem power, 
was trembling over the picturesque 
land of the he: almost dissolved in 
a flood of sunshine. The sea, a filigree 
of blue and silver, faintly reflected the 
mountains of Medina Sidonia, among 
whose snowy summits we seemed to 
steer; and all Spain seemed taking a 
siesta as we dashed into the bay of 
Gibraltar. The surrounding scenery, 
even divested of all association, is full 
of interest. An amphitheatre of finely 
undulated hills with Algesiras in their 
bosom, sweeps along the left. In 
front upon a slight eminence the village 
of San Rogue grins like a set of white 
teeth, with precipices for its jaw, and 
the celebrated Cork wood for its 


* South. 
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moustaches ; beyond is arange of dark 

greert hills backed by the mountains of 
Grenada, the Sierra Nevade, a faint 

pore tinging the snow-fleaked peaks. 

urther to the right there is a low 

sandy tract, the neutral ground, and 

then, suddenly starting up to the height 
of fifteen hundred feet stands the rock 
of Gibraltar, bound round with fort and 
battery and bristling with innumerable 
guns. Its base is strewn with white 
houses, perched like sea-gulls wherever 
they could find a resting-place; and 
here and there little patches of dark 
green announced a garden. Curtain, 
ravelin, and rampart blend and mingle 
with nature’s fortifications; and zig-zag 
lines from shore to summit look like 
conductors for the defender’s electric 
fire to flash along. Yet it is a maxim 
now that no place, even this, is in itself 
impregnable; and it is not in the 
defences of wall or cliff, but in the 
Spartan's rampart of brave hearts 
within, that we proudly feel the British 
flag floats as securely here, as on the 
tower of London. 

Here the invading Moors established 

themselves, 


When Cava’s traitor sire first called the band 
That dyed her mountain streams with Gothic 
gore, 


and Gibel Tarikt became Gibraltar. 
A boatful of us was soon ashore and 
scattered over the place, to steep or 
cliff or bastion as their tastes prompted. 
I galloped off on a spirited little barb 
to the signal station, the galleries, the 
Alamedaand the Moorishecastle. Every 
spot was full of interest—from the 
craggy summit with its magnificent 
view over Spain and Africa, to the 
mingled mass of house and rock, and 
verandahs almost meeting across the 
precipitous streets. The population 
was very varied and picturesque—the 
Moor’s “dusk faces with white turban 
wreathed ;” the Contrabandistas with 
embroidered jacket and tinkling bridles 
setting out for the hills; the Te with 
his gabardine, and that stern medallic 
countenance in which the history of his 


+ The walls of Acre, impregnable even to Napoleon, would now serve as a penfold 
for sheep ; the terraced roof upon which I am now writing looks down upon the 
dismantled towers of Beyrout ; and Tyre, Sidon, Tortosa Gibell, and Scanderoon 


are defenceless. 


t “ The hill of Tarik,” the leader of the Saracenic army. 
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race seems written; the merchant with 
his sombrero; the Turk with his tar- 
boosh, the English sailor and the plumed 
highlander. We sailed as the evening 
gun was fired. The coast of Barbary 
looked beautiful in the fading light, 
which harmonized well with that landof 
old romance and mystery. Evenin these 
later days it is almost as virgin to 
speculation and enterprise as when 
the Gothic kings meditated its invasion. 
One of the pillars of Hercules has 
held from five to six thousand resting 
British troops for nearly a century and 
a half; the other, Mount Abyle, whose 
shadow at sunrise reaches almost 
across the narrow strait, has never yet 
been trod by English foot. It is 
inhabited by a fierce race of Moors 
who believe that their best chance of 
paradise is, to swim thither in Chris- 
tian blood. We caught glimpses of Tan- 
giers and Yetuan, and then bore away 
for Cape de Gatta with a still favouring 
breeze in the top-gallant and studding 
sails that had so long winged us on, and 
a brilliant moon lighting up the coast 
of Granada. It is now three hundred 
and sixty years since the Moors were 
expelled from this fair land, through 
which they so long enlightened Europe 
with the wisdom of the East and the 
chivalry of the desert. Under their 
rule its gardens smiled, its valleys waved 
with corn, its very rocks were wreathed 
with vines,* and the Alhambra rose. 
But a bigotry and fanaticism fiercer 
than their own could not brook the 
happiness of a Moslem people, and the 
banners of Ferdinand were unfurled. 


** Red gleamed the cross and waned the crescent 


pale, 
“And Afric’s echoes thrilled with Moorish 
matron’s wail.” 


The Moors were banished—poverty 
and desolation came in their place, and 
even now the Christian traveller only 
ventures among the misery-made rob- 
bers of Granada in search of the 
remains of Moslem civilization. It 
seemed a natural transition from the 
land of the Abencerrages to that of 
Africa, for which we were now steering. 
Europe sank at sunset below the 
horizon on our left, and the following 
day but one Algiers rose with morning 
on our right. The first view of the 
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coast is very peculiar and picturesque 
in shape and colouring. Steep purple 
hills rising abruptly from the sea, 
broken with dark rifts, are here 
brightened with little emerald lawns, 
and there gloomed over by the palm 
and fig tree. Villas white as marble 
speck the well-wooded parks along the 
shore, the snowy summits of Mount 
Atlas are cut clearly out against the 
bright blue sky above, and a line of 
sparkling foam runs along the borders of 
the bright blue sea below. The city of 
Algiers, on the right as you enter, looks 
eastward over its beautiful bay. It is 
almost in a pyramidal form, very 
concentrated, and with its flat and 
regular roofs looks like a succession 
of white marble terraces, as with 
here and there a swelling mosque- 
dome, or a tapering minaret. This 
was once the seat of oriental luxury 
and art; but when the greater robber 
drove out the lesser, its pleasant places 
were all defiled; the fountains were 
choked up, the porcelain floors were 
broken, the palm trees cut down, and 
the gardens trampled into wildernesses. 
Richly did the land deserve a scourge, 
and never yet were found fitter minis- 
ters of wrath than those who visited it. 
I must hurry on past Tunis and deso- 
late Carthage, “ but not in silence pass 
Calypso’s isle.” This beautiful gem of 
the sea called Pantellaria is now a 
enal settlement belonging to Naples: 
it contains all the beauties of a con- 
tinent in miniature. There are mimic 
mountains with craggy summits, mimic 
valleys with cascades and rivers, lawny 
meadows and dark woods, trim gar- 
dens and tangled vineyards, silvery 
sands and craggy shores—all within a 
circuit of five or six miles. It would 
be a perfect paradise with a Jewish 
Calypso; but the clank of chains is 
heard instead of the shepherd's pipe, 
the exile’s wail instead of woman’s song, 
and the felon herd who turn up its soil 
are scarcely less degraded than the 
swinish multitude who wallowed round 
its ancient goddess. We soon came 
in — of Goz, a rival claimant for 
the doubtful honour of being Calypso’s 
isle, and again found ourselves under 
the shelter of the British flag in the 
harbour of Malta. La Valetta is a sort 
of hybrid between a Spanish and an 


— 


* W, Irving. 
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Eastern town; most of its streets are 
flights of steps, to which the verandahs* 
are like gigantic banisters. Its ter- 
raced roofs restore to the cooped-up 
citizens all the ground lost by building 
upon ; and there are probably not less 
than five hundred acres of promena- 
dable roof in, or rather on the city. 
The church of San Giovanni is very 
gorgeous, with its vaulted roof of gilded 
arabesque, its crimson tapestries, finely 
carved pulpits, massy silver rails, and 
the floor, one immense mosaic of 
knightly tombs, on which their coats of 
arms are finely copied in marble and 
precious stones. The palaces of the 
different nations (or tongues, as they 
were called,) are now barracks ; 
and probably the costumes of their 
olden time did not differ more from 
one another than that of its present 
military occupants—the dark green of 
the rifleman, the scarlet uniform of the 
88th, and the varied garb of the high- 
lander, “all plaided and plumed in his 
tartan array.” All the costumes of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are to 
be met with in the streets: that of 
the inhabitants is of blue cotton, as 
bright as if dyed in the surrounding 
sea. The latter are a swarthy, stunted 
race, of every indifferent character, 
with great vivacity and intelligence in 
their glittering eyes. The population 
in both town and country swarms in a 
pyri eight times as great as that 
of England.* Being very frugal and 
industrious, they are just able to keep 
themselves alive at present; but what 
is to become of them a few years hence, 
Sir Henry Bouverie and Malthus only 
know. Ascetism in the island pro- 
duced its usual licentious results; and 
the order aan its morals to the 
present inhabitants—a legacy which 
does not tend to diminish their numbers. 
Many of the women are very beautiful, 
combining the gazelle eye of the east 
with the rich tresses of the north and 
the statuesque profile of Greece and 
Italy. Their peculiar head-dress, the 
onnella, contributes not a little to the 
effect of their beauty. . It is a black 
silk scarf, worn over the head like a 
veil, but gathered in on one side, so 
as not to eclipse the starry eyes which 
it seems always endeavouring to cloud 
over. Malta is the most warlike look- 


ing town in the world; the glitter of 
uniforms is never out of your eyes, the 
blast of the bugle and the roll of the 
drum are never out of your ear. The 
citizens have their only walks upon 
ramparts, their drives along covered 
ways, and their very gardens are in 
the fosses ; instead of curbstones there 
are old cannon, and if you want to 
dismount you tie your horse's bridle to 
an anchor. After visiting the hand- 
some and well-furnished Sine , and 
the armoury, I ascended one of the flat 
roofs to obtain a view of the island. 
It is like a heap of limestones broken 
by the road side for Macadamizing 
purposes, with here and there a bit of 
something green in interstices ; 
nevertheless the is contrive to 
squeeze wine, and corn, and oil out of 
the sticks and stones that here repre- 
sent the trees and fields of other coun- 
tries. After taking a bird’s-eye view 
of the rock, I galloped along what 
Lady B. calls a macadamable road to 
Citta Vecchia, to see the Phosnician 
catacombs and the deserted city: the 
former very much resembles those of 
Rome and Syracuse, but the latter is, 
I believe, unique. You ride along 
fortifications of great strength without 
a stone displaced, or a particle of moss 
growing on their walls, and enter bya 
broken drawbridge into a stately, but 
profoundly silent city. The houses 
want only inhabitants to be homes once 
more ; and the palaces are magnificent: 
grass and rank weeds are growing in 
the streets, which yield no echo to your 
horse’s hoofs, and the wind sighsamon 

the lonely pillars and porticoes wi 

that wailing sound so peculiar to de- 
serted places. The only living things 
I encountered in this strange city’s 
wide enclosure — a friar and : pigs 
both walking there for an appetite, I pre- 
sume, Nor hore were no alms or food 
to be found within their once crowded 
walls. This was the capital of the 
island until Lavalette transferred the 
residence of the order to the city which 
was called after him. A little beyond 
Citta Vecchia is St. Paul's. bay, 
which, notwithstanding the arguments 
(ill founded, as it seems to me,) of 
modern authors against Malta being: 
the Melita of the apostle, retains the 
traditionary honour of which no pen 


* One hundred and thirty thousand within a circuit of sixty miles. 
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and ink can now deprive it. On con- 
versing with some of the natives as I 
rode shipwards, I found that they, like 
other people, had their good old times, 
(“all times when old are good,’’) and 
these they consider to have been when 
the order possessed their island. Being 
a people they would fain exchange 
the present for the ancient or for any 
other government. They forget their 
degraded condition under the knights, 
which prevented any native from enter- 
ing the order, (or even the city, with- 
out permission)—which gave their 
daughters to be concubines to men 
who were as disdainful as incapable of 
a lawful connection, and which vested 
arbitrary power in an oligarchy of 
strangers. If there is less foreign 
money* spent among them now, their 
taxation is far lighter. They have all 
the advantages of English laws as well 
as of their own; they sit on juries; are 
capable of serving in any department, 
and have a native regiment paid by 
the British government. Important 
as this island is as a naval station, it 
was perhaps fortunate for England 
that a less scrupulous nation took that 
advantage of the degeneracy of the 
order and the imbecility of Hompesch 
which our ideas of justice might have 
forbidden. I took’a last look of Malta 
from the quarter-deck of its noblest 
ornament, the “ Queen,” Sir Edward 
Owen's flag-ship, and, after a few days’ 
stormy passage, found myself at anchor 
off the city of Cleopatra. 


ir. 
ALEXANDRIA. 


* We have past over cities in song renowned, 
Silent they lie with the desert round.” . 


Eorrr is the only country in the 
world, except perhaps America, that 
seems never to have had an infancy. 
Its earliest people to have been 
the most mature. The only progress 
we can trace is that of decay and old 
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age; and we find her in her present 
state of second childhood, while we 
know nothing of her first: she was 
probably in her zenith, and 


“ Grey power was seated 
Safely on her ancestral throne,”’+ 


while Abram was yet wandering in the 
a of Chaldea. The prophecy that 

ad doomed her to be subject to fo- 
reign nations had been fulfilled; the 
last of her native princest had perish- 
ed before the birth of our Saviour, 
and the Christian faith had been ba- 
nished from her land before it was 
established in our own, Jt would be 
as vain to attempt to give any con- 
nected story of such a country in these 
slight pages,as to embroider muslin with 
Cleopatra’s needle. In the followin 
fragments I shall only attempt to es 
upon such topics as I imagine are most 
likely to interest those who have never 
visited the country:—the principal 
cities of Egypt and Ethiopia; their 
women and their men; their magic, 
magnetism, and freemasonry ; their re- 
sources, military, agricultural, and 
commercial ; their palaces and tombs, 
and such other matters as may sug- 
gest themselves in a sort of imaginary 
conversation with the reader; praying 
that proverbially courteous personage 
to bear in mind indulgently, that they 
are hastily transcribed from notes yet 
more hastily scribbled in the desert, 
in Arab boats, in the tent, and on the 
sea. 

I stood upon the modern Pharos at 
sunrise, and as my eyes wandered over 
Alexandria, to which the ancient city 
“ has bequeathed nothing but its ruins 
and its name,” I could observe no 
traces of what it once had been—the 
emporium of the East, the seat of em- 

ire, the centre of learning and civil- 
ization.§ Though earth and sea remain 
unchanged, imagination can scarcely 
find a place for the ancient walls, 
fifteen miles in circumference; the 
vast street through the vista of white 
marble porticoes ; the galleys on Lake 


* The revenues of the Order in its palmy times amounted to about three millions 


pounds sterling. 


+ Shelly 
§P 


y's pillar and Cleopatra's need 


t Ezekiel xxx. 13. 
le are mere exotics here : the former havin 


‘om 
ventetél flow upper Egypt on a pilgrimage to the temple of Serapis was kidnap; 
by Pompeius, a prefect, and pressed into the service of Diocletian or Adrian ; the 
latter with its fallen sister was transplanted from Heliopolis the On of Scripture. 
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Mareotis exchanged signals with those 
upon the sea; the 
of Serapis on its platform of one hun- 
dred steps ; the four thousand palaces, 
and the stately homes of six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, All that is now 
visible within the shrunken and moulder- 
ing walls is a piebald town: one half Eu- 
ropean, with its regular houses, tall, 
and white, and stiff; the other half 
oriental, with its mud-coloured build- 
ings and terraced roofs, varied with 
fat mosques and lean minarets. The 
suburbs are encrusted with the wretch- 
ed hovels of the Arab poor; and im- 
mense mounds and tracts of rubbish 
occupy the wide space between the 
city and its walls: all beyond is a 
dreary waste. Yet this is the site 
Alexander selected from his wide do- 
minions, and which Napoleon pro- 
nounced to be unrivalled in importance, 
Here luxury and literature, the Epicu- 
rean and the Christian, philosophy and 
commerce once dwelt together. Here 
stood the great library of antiquity, 
“‘ the assembled souls of all that men 
held wise.” Here the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures expanded into Greek under the 
hands of the Sepetee. Here Cleo- 
patra, “ vainqueur des vainqueurs du 
monde,” revelled with her Roman con- 
uerors. Here St. Mark preached 
the truth upon which Origen attempt- 
ed to refine,* and here Athanasius held 
warlike controversy. Here Amru con- 
uered, and here Abercrombie fell. 
ooking now along the shore, beneath 
me lies the harbour in the form of a 
crescent—the right horn occupied by the 
alace of the Pasha, his harem, and a 
ttery ; the left, a long low sweep of 
land alive with windmills, the city in 
the centre: to the westward the flat 
sandy shore stretches monotonously 
away to the horizon; to the eastward 
the coast merges into Aboukir bay. 
Having taken this general view of our 
first Eayptian city, let us enter it in a 
regular manner to view it in detail, 
The bay is crowded with merchant 
vessels of every nation—among which 
tower some very imposing looking 
three-deckers ; men-of-war barges 
shoot past you with crews dressed in 


Alexandria. 


nificent temple , 
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what look like red night-eaps and white 
petticoats. They rise to their feet at 
every stroke of the oar, and pull all 
out of time. Here an “ocean patri- 
arch,” as the Arabs call Noah, with 
white turban and flowing beard, is 
steering a little ark filled with unclean- 
looking animals of every description ; 
and there, a crew of swarthy Egyp- 
tians, naked from the waist upward, 
are pulling some pale-faced strangers 
to a vessel with loosed top-sails and 
blue-peter flying. At length, amid a 
deafening din Vidoes and a pestilen- 
tial effluvia from dead fish and livi 
Arabs, you fight your way ashore; an 
if you had just awakened from a sleep 
of ages you could scarcely open your 
eyes upon a scene more different from 
those you have just left. The crum- 
bling quays are piled with bales of 
eastern merchandise, islanded in a sea 
of white turbans, wreathed over dark, 
melancholy faces. Vivid eyes glitter 
strangely upon solemn-looking and 
bearded countenances. High above 
the variegated crowds peer the long 
necks of hopeless looking camels, 
Wriggling aa struggling amidst all 
this mass were picturesquely ragged 
little boys, dragging after them shaven 
donkeys with carpet saddles, upon one 
of which you suddenly find yourself 
seated without any volition of Bsa 
own, and are soon galloping along 
filthy lanes, with blank, white, window- 
less and doorless walls on either side, and 
begin to wonder when you are to arrive 
at the Arab city. You have already 
passed through it, and are emerg- 
ing into the Frank quarter, a handsome 
square of tall white houses, over which 
the flags of every nation in Europe 
denote the residences of the various 
consuls. In this square is an endless 
variety of races and costumes most 
pea grouped together, and 
ighted brilliantly by a glowing sun in 
a cloudless sky. In one place a drove 
of camels are kneeling down, with jet 
black slaves in white turbans, or crime 
son caps, arranging their burdens; im 
another a procession of women waddles 
along, wrapped in large shroud-like 
veils from head to foot, with a long 


* The results of Origen’s preaching show strikingly the dangers of attempting to 
improve God's truth by man's wisdom. His followers divided themselves into two 


sects— 
pure; and 


Origenists, whose faith, though tinctured with gnosticism, was comparatively 
Origenians, wheee doctrines the devil must have smiled at 
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black » like an elephant’s trunk, 
suspended from their foreheads, and 
only permitting their koht-stained eyes 
to appear, In another, a group of 
Turks in long flowing drapery are 
seated in a circle smoking their chi- 
bouques in silence, and enjoying society 
after the fashion of other gregarious ani- 
mals; grooms with petticoat trowsers 
are leading horses with crimson velvet 
saddles, richly embroidered ; a detach- 
ment of sad-looking soldiers in white cot- 
ton uniform is marching by to very wild 
music; and here and there a Frank 
with long moustaches is lounging 
about contemplating these unconscious 
tableaux which seem to have been got 
up for his amusement. This part of 
the town is clean and well ordered, 
but in the Arab part the smells 
were loathsome beyond description. 
Shrouded women glided by of the 

tliest appearance ; the sickly look- 
ing people looked like the inmates of 
an hospital, who had broken loose 
and got possession of the wardrobe of 
Drury-lane theatre.—Such is the 
coup d’eil of Alexandria. 





Iv. 
WOMAN—THE HAREEM. 


aa = en tent hareem, 
As open Westernhome, 
womanhood her starry gleam 

Over our being’s busy foam, 
Thro’ latitudes of varying faith 

Thus trace we still her mission sure, 
To lighten life, to sweeten death, 

And ali for others to endure. 

R, M. Mruyes. 


Place aux dames! On entering a 
strange country, its women are the 
first objects of interest to the moralist 
as well at to the epicurean. To the 
former, because the education of men 
is always their work; to the latter, 
because almost every grace and charm 
of daily life is owing to her influence 
or interwoven with her being: “ On 
a dit qu'il y a de la femme daux tous 
ce qu’ou aime.” 

ifficult a study as woman presents 
in all countries, that difficulty deepens 
almost into impossibility in a land where 
even to look upon her is a matter of 
danger or of death. The seclusion of the 
hareem is preserved in the very streets 
by means of an impenetrable veil; the 
well-bred Egyptian averts his eyes as 
she passes by; she is ever to remain 


an object of mystery; and the most 
intimate acquaintance never inquires 
after the wife of his friend, or af- 
fects to know of her existence. This 
very mystery, however, piques the 
often-baffied inquirer; and between 
Europeans who have become almost 
Egyptian, and Egyptians who have 
become almost European, one is able 
to obtain some information even on 
this delicate subject. 

The Eastern woman seems as happy 
in her lot as her European sister, not- 
withstanding the plurality of wives in 
which her lord indulges or ventures 
upon. In her “ public opinion’s law” 
there is no more disparagement in 
occupying the second place as a wife, 
than there is in Europe as a daughter. 
The manners of patriarchal ages re- 
main in Egypt as unchanged as its 
monuments; and the people of Cairo 
no more think of objecting to a man’s 
marrying a second wife, than those of 
Memphis thought of questioning the 
legitimacy of Joseph. The Koran, 
following the example of the Jewish 
doctors, only allows four wives to each 
Musselman, and they seldom avail 
themselves even of this limited allow- 
ance to its fullest extent. Some 
hareems contain two hundred females, 
including wives, mothers in-law, con- 
cubines, and the various slaves belong- 
ing to each. These feminine barracks, 
however, seem very different from 
what such establishments would be in 
Europe. In the hareem there is as 
much order and decorum as in an 
English quaker’s home. It is guarded 
as the tiger guards his young ; but its 
inmates consider this as a compliment, 
and fancy themselves neglected if not 
closely watched. This cause for com- 
eo seldom occurs, for the Egyptian 


as no blind confidence in the strength . 


of woman’s character or woman's love : 
he considers it safer, if not more glo- 
rious, to keep her out of the reach of 
temptation, than to run the chance of 
her overcoming it. 

Born and brought up in the hareem, 
women never seem to pine at its im- 
prisonment: like cage-born birds, they 
sing among their bars, and discover 
in their aviaries a thousand little plea- 
sures invisible to eyes that have a 
wider range. There are no literary 
ladies: knowing not the thoughts of 
others, they associate the more with 
their own ; and who can tell what wild 
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and beautiful regions of imagination 
their minds may wander through, un- 
imprisoned, if undirected by education. 
To them, in their calm seclusion, the 
strifes of the battling world come 
softened and almost hushed; they 
only hear the far-off murmur of life's 
stormy sea, and if their human lot 
dooms them to their cares, they are as 
transient as those of childhood. 

Once, as I was passing through the 
secluded suburbs of Cairo, I found 
myself near one of the principal ha- 
reems. I paused by the dull, dark wall, 
over which the palm-tree waved, and 
the scent of flowers and the bubbling 
of fountains stole; and there I listened 
to the sweet laughter of the odalisques 
within. It was broken by snatches of 
untaught song, to which the merry 
unseen band joined chorus, and kept 
time by clapping hands, on which their 
jewelled bracelets tinkled. It was a 
music of most merry mirth; and as 
I pictured to myself the gay group 
within, I wondered whether they de- 
served that pity of their European 
sisters which they so little appreciate. 
An English lady visiting an odalisque 
inquired what pleasure her profusion 
of rich ornaments could afford, as no 
person except her husband was ever 
‘to behold them. ‘“ And for whom,” 
replied the fair barbarian, “do you 
adorn yourself? is it for other men?” 
I have conversed with several Euro- 
pean ladies who have visited hareems, 
and they have all confessed their 
inability to convince the Eastern wives 
of the unhappiness or hardship of their 
state. It is true that the odalisque 
knows nothing of the advantages of 
the wild liberty (as it seems to her) 
that the European woman enjoys. 
She has never witnessed the domestic 
happiness that crowns a fashionable 
life, or the peace of mind and purity 
of heart that reward the labours of 
a London season; and what can she 
know of the disinterested affection 
and changeless constancy of ball-room 
belles in the land where woman is all 
free, Let them laugh on in their 
happy ignorance of a better lot, while 
round them is gathered all that their 
lord can command of luxury and plea- 
santness. His wealth is hoarded for 
them alone; he permits himself no 
ostentation except the respectable one 
of arms and horses ; the time is weary 


that he ‘passes apart from his home, 
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The sternest tyrants are gentle in 

“the hareem: Mehemet Ali never re- 
fused a woman’s prayer; and even 
Ali Pasha was humanized by his love 
for Emineh. In the time of the 
Mamelukes, criminals were always led 
to execution blindfolded; and if the 
had met a woman, and could touc 
her garment, they were saved, what- 
ever was their crime. Thus idolized, 
watched, and guarded, the Egyptian 
woman’s life is, nevertheless, entirely 
in the power of her lord, and her 
death is the inevitable penalty of his 
dishonour. No piquant case of crim. 
con. ever amuses the Egyptian public : 
the injured husband is his own judge 
and jury; his only “gentlemen of 
the long robe” are his eunuchs; and 
the knife or the Nile the only damages. 
The law never interferes in these 
little domestic arrangements. 

Poor Fatima! shrined as she was 
in the palace of a tyrant, the fame of 
her beauty stole abroad through Cairo. 
She was one amongst a hundred in the 
hareem of Abbas Pasha, a man stained 
with every foul and loathsome vice ; 
and who can wonder, though many 
may condemn, if she listened to a 
daring young Albanian, who risked 
his life to obtain but a sight of her ; 
whether she did listen or not none 
can ever know, but the eunuchs saw 
the glitter of the arnaut’s arms as 
he leapt from her terrace into the 
Nile, and vanished in the darkness, 
The following night a merry English 
Bety dined together on board Lord 

’s boat, as it lay moored off the 
isle of Rhoda; conversation had sank 
into silence, as the calm night came 
on—a faint breeze floated perfumes 
from the gardens, once the star-lit 
Nile, and scarcely moved the clouds 
that rose from the chibouque ; all was 
peace and tranquillity, when a boat, 
crowded with dark figures, among 
which arms gleamed, shot out from 
one of the arches of the palace; it 
paused under the bank where the water 
rushed deep and gloomily along—for 
a moment a white figure glimmered 
amongst that boat’s dark crew—there 
was a slight bustle, and a faint splash, 
and then the river flowed on as 
merrily as if poor Fatima still sang 
her Georgian song to the murmur of 
its waters. 

I was riding one evening along the 
banks of the Mareotis ; the low land, 
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half swamp, half desert, was level as 
the lake; there was no sound except 
the ripple of the waves along the far 
extended shore, and the heavy flap- 
ping of the pelican’s wings, as she 
rose from the water's edge. Not a 
palm tree raised its plumy head, not 
a sbrub crept along the ground ; the 
sun was low, but there was nothing to 
east a shadow over the monotonous 
waste, except a few Moslem tombs 
with their sculptured turbans. These 
stood apart from every sign of life, 
and even of their kindred dead, 
like those upon the Lido at Venice. 
As I paused to contemplate this scene 
of desolation, an Egyptian hurried 
me with a bloody knife in his 
and ; his dress was mean and ragged, 
but his countenance was one that the 
father of Don Carlos might have 
worn—he never raised his eyes as he 
rushed by, and my groom, who just 
then came up, told me he had slain his 
wife, and was going to her father’s 
village to denounce her. . A 
My boat was just moored in the 
little harbour of Assonan, the old 
Syrene, the boundary between Egypt 
and Ethiopia—opposite lies Eliphanta, 
the “isle of flowers,” strewed with 
ruins, and shaded by magnificent palm 
trees; the last eddies of the cataract 
of the Nile foam round dark red granite 
cliffs, which rise precipitously from the 
river, and are piled into a mountain, 
crowned by a ruined Saracenic castle. 
A forest of palm trees divides the 
village from the quiet shore, on whose 
silvery sands my tent was pitched. A 
man in an Egyptian dress saluted me 
in Italian, and in a few moments was 
smoking a chibouge and _ sipping 
coffee by my side. He was very hand- 
some, but his faded cheek and sunken 
eye showed hardship and suffering, 
and he spoke in a low and humble 
voice. In reply to my question, as to 
how a person of his appearance came 
into this remote region, he told me 
that he had been lately practising as a 
surgeon in Alexandria, he had married 
a Levantine girl, whose beauty was to 
him as “la faccia del cielo.” He had 
been absent from his home, and she 
had betrayed him. On his return he 
met her with a smiling countenance ; 
in the evening he accompanied her to 
a deep well, whither she went to draw 
water, and as she leant over it, he 
threw her in! As he said this, he 
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paused, and placed his hands upon his 
ears, as if be still heard her dying 
shriek. He then continued—* I have 
fled from Alexandria till the affair is 
blown over. I was robbed near Siout, 
and have supported myself miserably 
ever since by giving medical advice to 
the poor country people. I shall soon 
return, and all will be forgotten ; if I 
had not avenged myself, her own 
family must have done so, you know.” 
And so this woman-murderer smoked 
on, and continued talking in a low and 
gentle voice till the moon was high— 
then he went his way, and I saw him 
no more. 


ve 


WOMAN—LOVE—IMMORTALITY,. 


What! thou, man! love! 
It never touched thee—love! why it exists 
In self-devotion—sacrifice and toi 
Are the pure air it breathes in. 
* + For shame, presume net 
To call thy selfixh, woe creating lust 
By the proud title of that godlike virtue, 
. * * Welcome and farewell, 
W. Haaness. 


Oh! who young Leila’s glance could read, 

And keep that portion of his creed, 

Which says, that woman’s soul is om, 
YRON. 


« By the blue light in the eye of inno- 
cence,” as D'Israeli prettily swears, I 
would not exchange one freely given 
English heart for the lord of all the 
hareems in the East. No; though I 
write in an orange grove, with the 
thermometer at ninety degrees in the 
shade, it is impossible to make out a 
case in favour of a system by which 
man, in degrading woman, degrades 
himself. The Egyptian has no home, 
at least in the English sense of that 
sacred word: his sons are only half 
brothers, and generally at enmity with 
each other; his daughters are trans- 
planted, while yet children, into some 
other hareem ; and his wives, when 
their beauty is gone by, are divorced 
without a cause, to make room for 
seme younger rival. The result is, 
that the Egyptian is a sensualist and a 
slave, and only fit to be a subject in 
what prophecy long since foretold his 
country should become—“ the basest 
of kingdoms.” The women have all 
the insipidity of children, without their 
innocence or sparkling freshness. Their 
beauty, voluptuous and soulless, ap- 
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peals only to the senses; it has none | 
of that pure and ennobling influence 


“ That made us what we are, the great, 
the free, 
And bade earth bow to England’s 
chivalry.” 


The Moslem purchases his wife as 
he does his horse—he laughs at the 
idea of honour and of love ; the armed 
eunuch and the close-barred window 
are the only safeguards of virtue that 
he relies on. Every luxury lavished 
on the odalisque is linked with some 

recaution, like the iron fruit and 
owers in the mad-house at go 
that seemed to smile round those 
whom they imprison. Nor is it for 
her own sake, but that of her master, 


that woman is supplied with every _ 


luxury that wealth can procure. As 
we gild our aviaries, and fill them 
with exotics native to our foreign 
birds, in order that their song may be 
sweet and their plumage bright, so 
the King of Babylon built the hang- 
ing gardens for the mountain girl, who 
os and lost her beauty among the 
evel plains of the Euphrates. The 
Egyptian is quite satisfied if his nour- 
mahal be in “ good condition ;” mind- 
less himself, what has he to do with 
mind? And thus woman lives and 
dies as if she were indeed the mere 
animal his miserable creed would 
make her. Utterly uncultivated, her 
education limited to staining her eyes 
with koht, and her fingers with henna, 
the Egyptian girl’s mind wanders, like 
the river Shannon, “at its own sweet 
will;” and between human nature and 
the conversation of the old Jeezabels 
who haunt the hareems, the result is 
not very favourable. I grieve to say 
it, but I am credibly informed that 
a denizen of Billingsgate would be 
rather startled at the copiousness and 
strength of expression, and the know- 
ledge of human nature that flows from 
the rosy lips of the Haidees and 
Zuleikas. Then they become mothers, 
these wife-children, and the education 
of their offspring is entirely their 
work ; whence can these poor children 
learn those lessons of honour, truth, 
and faith, which should seem instruc- 


Woman—Love—Immortality. 
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tive, being heard with the first intelli- 
- of the young heart? Woman, 
egraded herself, most unconsciously 
avenges her degradation upon man, 
by sending him forth to the world 
without a manly thought. Amidst all 
her disadvantages, however, nature 
vindicates herself in the one redeeming 
virtue of filial affection, and the child, 
though a bad patriot, a bad subject, 
a bad citizen, is yeta goodson. . . 
The Egyptian woman, obliged to 
share her husband’s affection with 
one hundred others in this world, is 
yet further supplanted in the next by 
the Houris, a sort of she-angel of as 
doubtful a character as even a Moslem 
paradise could well tolerate. Nay more, 
it is a very moot point among Mussel- 
men D.D.'s, whether women have any 
soul at all, or not. I believe their 
principal, if not their only chance of 
immortality rests on a tradition of 
a conversation between Mahomet and 
an old woman who frequently im- 
portuned him for a good place in 
paradise. “Trouble me not,” said 
the husband of Cadijah,* “ there 
can be no old women in paradise.” 
Whereupon the aged applicant made 
such lamentation that he added, “ be- 
cause the old will then all be made 
young again.” This is but poor com- 
fort for those whom “angels were 
painted fair to look like.” But I can 
find no allusion to woman's immortality 
in all the Koran. Is not this in itself 
a sufficient commentary on the position 
which she occupies in the Moslem 
world? And what must be the blind- 
ness, the selfishness, and the bigotry 
of that man’s mind who can lend him~- 
self to such a doctrine? While the 
stars in the bright skies he lives under 
afford intimations of eternity, which 
he eagerly believes, can the eloquent 
eyes of woman plead vainly for im- 
mortality? When he leaves his home 
for the battle-field, can he feel that a 
whole heaven of Houris could com- 
pensate for the loss of “a mutual 
home beyond the skies” with her who 
shared his sorrows and his joys on 
earth? The dark and dastardly doc- 
trine of fatalism is a ready excuse to 
his indolent mind from exercising it- 
self in such matters. Were the future 


* She was fifteen years older than himself, the foundress of his fortunes, and yet 


more useful to him as his first convert, 
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fate of his helpmate of any vital in. 
terest to him, the priests would long 
“st have distilled a heaven for her out 
of their accommodating crucible, the 
Koran. In this respect, the ancient 
Egyptians were as superior to their 
descendants as in oer thing else ; 
their women were carefully mummied 
up for immortality. One of their 
greatest sovereigns was Nitocris, a 
queen; and the name of Cleopatra 
is associated with the last days of 


Egyptian glory. 
vi. 


MAGIC——MASONRY—MAGNETISM. 


Oh, never rudely will I blame his faith, 

In the might of stars and angels ; it is not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space — , 
With life and mystical GRRE ne 


Eeyprt has been in all ages the reputed 
stronghold of magic and of mystery. 
She was the immediate inheretrix of 
the knowledge, the arts, and the sci- 
ences which flowed into other lands, 
with their possessors, from the concen- 
trated wisdom of the world on the 
Babel dispersion. As far as we can 
penetrate into the dim past by the light 
of conjecture, the mightiest mass of 
humanity parted thence into two great 
streams—the one expanding into India, 
the other into Abyssinia, thiopia, 
and, finally, into the land of Egypt. 
The powers with which the early race 
of man was endowed, seem never to 


have been wholly lost; at least they 


lingered for centuries under the tent of 
the Chaldean and the caverns of Africa. 
The grandsons of Adam were skilled 
in sciences which the world in these 
latter ages has only begun to obtain a 
knowledge of ; and in the days when 
angels mingled their blood with that 
of earth, art and intellectual power 
probably attained a height from which 
they continued to fall for four thousand 
years, and from which they can never 
rise again. In the busy and distracting 
life consequent on the universal emi- 

ation from Babel, much of this 
Fhowledge was undoubtedly lost, as, 
being oral, it was the first to suffer 
from the confusion of tongues, but 
astronomy still kept her watch on the 
starlit plains of Chaldea ; architecture 
wroughther wonders at Carli Ipsambul, 


and stupendous Thebes; and magic 
cherished its mysteries in the caverns 
of Dakke, Ekmim, and Domdaniel. The 
Egyptian priests seem long to have re- 
tained somewhat of the ancient super- 
human knowledge, but, being purely 
traditional, it was at any time liable to 
contract or expire under the jealous 
guardianship of some “7 priest, who 
wished to be the last of his power. In 
the mysteries of Isis some of the great 
secrets were darkly shadowed forth ; 
and enough has already been discovered 
in the hierophantic walls of her ancient 
temples, to es the intimacy of their 
authors with subjects of which the 
wise men of our day are just beginning 


to obtain glimpses, amongst others that © 


of freemasonry, which is now little 
more than a convivial bond. A grand 
master of the order will talk darkly 


about Hiram, and look mysterious 
at the mention of Jachin and Boaz, 
but there are not perhaps three men in 
England who understand the full 
meaning of the three penalties. Mag- 
netism also appears to have been well 
understood by the Egyptian hierarchy, 
not only from some of the effects we 
find recorded, but in one of the cham- 
bers whose hieroglyphics are devoted 
to medical subjects, we find a priest in 
the very act of that mesmerism which 
is pretended to have been discovered a 


few years ago. The patient is seated 
in a chair while the operator describes 
the mesmeric passes, and an attendant 
waits behind to support the head when 
it has bowed in the mysterious sleep. 
But to return to magic—Moses was 
well skilled in this as well as in all the 
other “learning of the Egyptians,” 
and when he proffered miracles to 
Pharaoh, the latter sent to Dakke and 
to Ekmim for magicians to oppose him. 
Their power seems to have been real, 
though like that of Elymas in later 
times, it served only asa foil to the 
ae works of the divine missionary, 
When the Israelites were come out of 
Egypt, they had become so imbued 
with magical practices, that we find 
them forbidden upon pain of death; 
yet four hundred years afterwards 
Saul found a witch at Endor, and 
books have been written upon Solo- 
mon’s necromancies. The study of 
magic is still followed in Egypt, as it 
has always been. Caviglia told Lord 
Lindsay that he had pursued it to the 


bounds of what was lawful for man to- 
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know ; and M. Preiss, an eminent anti- 
quarian, is now deeply engaged in the 
same pursuit. There are several per- 
sons in Cairo who profess to practise 
magic, but the most remarkable is the 
Sheikh Abd-el-kader Maugrabee, who 
has been introduced to English notice 
by Lord Prudhoe, Mr. Salt, Mr. Lane, 
Lord Lindsay,and several other writers. 
None of these travellers were men 
likely to lend themselves to a decep- 
tion, yet they were all more or less 
convinced of the reality of this magi- 
cian’s pretensions. On my arrival in 
Cairo I found some difficulty in induc- 
ing him tocome to my hotel, as he had 
been recently kicked down stairs by a 
party of young Englishmen for a failure 
inhis performances. Atlength, through 
the kindness of our consul, I procured 
a visit from him one evening. He 
was rather a majestic-looking old man, 
though he required the imposing effect 
of his long grey beard and wide tur- 
ban to counteract the disagreeable ex- 

ression of his little twinkling eyes. 
i had a pipe and coffee served to him, 
and he discoursed without reserve upon 
the subject of his art in which he 
offered to instruct me. After some 
time a boy of about twelve years old 
was brought in and the performance 
ce He took the child's right hand 
in his, and described a square figure on 
its palm, on which he wrote some 
Arabic characters; while this was 
drying, he wrote upon a piece of paper 
an invocation to his familiar spirits, 
which he burnt with some frankincense 
in abrazier at his feet. For a moment 
a white cloudof fragrant smoke enve- 
loped him and the cowering child who 
sat before him, but it had entirely dis- 
sipated before the ee made 
their appearance. hen taking the 
boy’s hand in his, he poured some ink 
into the hollow of it, and began to 
mutter rapidly; his countenance as- 
sumed an appearance of intense anxiety, 
and the perspiration stood upon his 
brow, occasionally he ceased his incan- 
tations to inquire if the boy saw any 
thing, and being answered in the nega- 
tive, he went on more vehemently than 
before. Meanwhile the little Arab 
gazed on the inky globule in his hand 
with an eager and fascinated look, and 
at length exclaimed, “I see them 
now!” Being asked what he saw, he 
described a man sweeping with a brush, 
soldiers, a camp, and lastly the sultan. 


The magician desired him to call for 
flags, and he described several of 
various colours, as coming at his call. 
When a red flag made its appearance 
the magician said the charm was com- 
plete, and that we might call for whom 
we pleased. Sir Henry Hardinge was 
the first person asked for, and after 
some seconds’ delay the boy exclaimed, 
“he is here.” He described him as a 
little man in a black dress, white cra- 
vat, and yellow (perhaps grey) hair. 
I asked if he had both legs, alas! he 
declared he had only one. I then 
asked for Lord E—k—n. He described 
him as avery long man, with green 
glass over his eyes, dressed in black 
and always bending forward. I then 
asked for Lablache, who appeared as 
a little young man with a straw hat; 
the Venus de Medici represented her- 
self as a young lady with a bonnet and 
a green veil, and the boy was turned 
out. We then got an intelligent little 
negro slave belonging to the house. 
The magician did not seem to like him 
much, but went through all the former 
proceedings over again, during which 
the actors formed a very picturesque 
group. The anxious magician with 
is long yellow robes, the black child 
with his red tarboosh, white tunic, 
glittering teeth, and bead-like eyes, 
gazing earnestly into his dark little 
hand. The dragoman held a candle, 
whose light shone vividly on the child, 
the old man, and his own fine figure, 
his black beard and moustache con- 
trasting well with those of the hoary 
necromanter, as did his blue and crim- 
son dress with the pale drapery of the 
other. Picturesqueness, however, was 
the only result, the boy insisted that 
he could see nothing, though his start- 
ing eye-balls showed how anxiously he 
strove to do so. The hour wasso late 
that no other boys were to be found, 
and so the seance broke up. When 
he was gone I asked my dragoman, 
Mahmoud, (who had been dragoman to 
Lord Prudhoe during both his visits 
to Egypt,) what he thought of the 
magician. He said he considered him 
rather a humbug than otherwise, but 
added that there certainly was some- 
thing in it. He said not only did Lord 
Prudhoe believe in the magic, but that 
Mrs. L Y, a most enterprising tra- 
veller, whom he had once attended, 
had the ink put into her hand, and that 
she clearly saw the man with the brush, 
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the soldiers, and the camp, though she 
could see no more. He told me that 
the people of Cairo believed the Sheikh 
had made a league with the “ gentia 
basso ;” and that he himself believed 
him to be any thing but a santon. A 
friend of mine at Alexandria said, that 
he knew an Englishman who had 
learnt the art, and practised it with 
success ; and a lady mentioned to me 
that a young female friend of hers had 
tried the experiment, and had been so 
much terrifed by the first apparition 
that she had fainted, and could not be 
induced to try it again. I have gone 
into these details as I know that the 
subject has excited a good deal of in- 
terest, and have only to add my own 
impression, that whatever powers this 
man may have formerly possessed, the 
sceptic may indulge largely in unbelief 
as to any supernatural aid that he re- 
ceives at present. 

I was not surprised to find that 
magnetism has its professors in Egypt, 
and that it had been practised from all 
time in this dreamy and mystical land, 
The climate seems particularly favour- 
able to the development of its pheno- 
mena, and we may easily conceive what 
effects it must have produced on the 


lively imagination of this superstitious 
ple, when it can puzzle and astonish 


in the midst of London. In the old 
time priest and doctor were synony- 
mous, and the work of the latter was 
attributed to the influence of the former 
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in smiling and lonely places, where the 
imagination of the patient or the prose- 
lyte, was.gradually prepared to receive 
the desired impression on their bodies 
or their minds, or the one was made 
to act upon the other. As I have 
mentioned before, in one of the cham- 
bers of the tombs is founda magnetizing 
priest under the figure of Anubis, one 
of his hands is raised above the head 
of the sick person, and the other is on 
his breast. When priesteraft began to 
wane in Egypt, magnetism, amongst 
other of its instruments, passed over into 
Greece, and the Pythoness directed 
the politics of the world by her revela- 
tions when in the ecstatic state of 
clairvoyance. A very intelligent French 
roe in the pasha’s service, whom 

met upon the Nile, pointed out to 
me acurious passage in Plautus, which 
leaves no doubt as to magnetism having 
been known to the Romans. Amphytr. 
sc. 1. Mercurius et Sosia. Mer. 
Quod si ego illum tractim tangam ut 
dormiat?” Sos. “Servaveris, nam 
continuas has tres noctes pervigilavi.” 
The same person told me that he be- 
lieved great and extensive benefit might 
be —— by the use of magnetism 
in Egypt particularly, where every 
constitution seemed subject to its in- 
fluences, while in France and England 
its action is chiefly confined to the more 
delicate and finer organizations of mind. 

Sans adieu.— Yours, 


. . 


character. Their temples were placed 


TO MUSIC, 
BY THE REY. M. VICARY. 


Music! with secret power canst thou awake 
The melancholy soul, where sorrows rest, ‘ 
And rear their gloomy dwelling in the breast— 
The breast which a and hope forsake ; 
And him, in thought, to brighter regions take, 
Where with beloved objects past he’s blest, 
And views the future as the sunlit west, 
Wandering as though by pleasure’s placid lake, | 
Thus grief is still ; lost joys to being start, 
And brooding ange or a while takes wing. 
When care, the canker of the human heart, 
Settled ill-boding on the Hebrew king,* 
He found no remedy in the healer’s art ; 
Relief came only from the harper's string, 


* 1 Samuel xvi, 16 and 23, 











Ir seems to be settled amongst obser- 
vant and intelligent men of all parties, 
that one of the most important ques- 
tions in our domestic government, to 
which a minister can devote his atten- 
tion, is the existing condition of society 
in the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land. Within the past half century, 
an entirely new element in our social 
economy—a kind of imperium in im- 
perio, independent of the general laws 
which govern society, and out of its 
own spontaneously-created necessities 
calling for special rules and special re- 
medies—has presented itself. The 
anomaly of the factory system is, that 
contemporaneously with its growth, no 
salutary power of check and control 
has sprung up, the consequence being, 
that whilst the whole has become vast 
by constant accumulation, it has also 
become intractable and dangerous. 
Rudi sindigestaque moles, it is politi- 
cally powerful without being constitu- 
tionally sound, a treacherous volcanic 
mountain, ever trembling with the 
workings of intestinal mischief, rather 
than a natural bulwark, promising se- 
curity and ensuring peace—an impend- 
ing peril rather than an enduring 
strength to the nation of whose social 
structure it has become a part. It is 
no grievance in our eyes that every 
blacksmith is by nature a politician, or 
that the iron must sometimes cool upon 
the anvil, whilst the last job of the 
state tinker is overhauled and criti- 
cised ; our consolation being, first, that 
the smith is as little capable of com- 
prehending the high purposes of states- 
manship, as an archangel may be sup- 
posed to be of dictating the fashion of 
a horseshoe ; secondly, that the parish 
pinfold is the boundary of his influ- 
ence, the sway of the parish vestry a 
point beyond his highest senatorial as- 
pirations. As little should we object 
to the honest weaver, whilst plying the 
household shuttle, amusing himself 
with efforts to unravel the tangled 
web of state diplomacy ; since, as they 
merely form part of the natural asso- 
ciations of a mechanical operation, 


they are not likely to affect any thing 
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beyond the structure of the cloth which 
grows beneath his hand. 

With this state of things we should 
not feel the least inclination to grum- 
ble. But when, in lieu of the simple 
village Vulcan, we behold a Brumma- 
gem Republic of Blacksmiths ever 
roaring at a white heat, like their own 
furnaces, and seeking to overawe se- 
nates and control cabinets—when, in- 
stead of the homely and peaceable 
weaver, we behold marauding mobs of 
factory workers holding whole dis- 
tricts in thraldom, destroying pro- 
perty, shedding blood, and threatening 
to take away life, because the esta- 
blished form of government is not to be 
re-cast in their hideous mould; when 
we see these things, we say we are 
irresistibly drawn to the conclusion, 
that the new factory regime is essen- 
tially rotten, that it is fast tainting the 
whole framework of society, and that 
if it be not subjected to prompt and 
vigorous treatment, the time is not far 
distant when all will fall in one fearful 
crash. Not that we blame the people 
themselves for this, nor is it altogether 
a natural consequence of being left to 
themselves. Their chief error—it can 
scarcely be called a crime—consists in 
their having obeyed the impulse, and 
suffered themselves to be made the 
tools of designing men. One of the 
greatest errors that will be recorded 
against them in history is, that 
they have ever delegated their power 
to the most despicable of factions. 
Under the treacherous auspices of 
the Whigs, they have suffered the 
anvils of Birmingham to be silent, 
and the spinning-frames of Manchester 
to stand still. Under the same aus- 
pices, they carried the firebrand and 
the pike into Bristol, Birmingham, and 
Nottingham ; and—for let history re- 
cord the catastrophe as well as the 

lot!—they earned Tyburn, Botany 

ay, or the hulks for their rashness ! 
It may be “the interest” of faction 
and of party “to allow them to re- 
main in their present condition of 
social and moral destitution,” but 
“the interest of every man in Britain” 
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points in the opposite direction; and 

we would fain believe that it was this 

conviction which pressed home upon 
the minds of ministers, and induced 
them to follow the advice of Lord 

Ashley, in introducing their factory 
bill with its educational clauses. For 
convinced as we are that sooner or 
later some measure framed on this 
model must become the law of the 
land, we venture to trust that it 
will form one of the patriotic acts 
of the present government. Indeed, 
no small share of credit remains to 
the government for what it has at- 
tempted, though it is much to be re- 
gretted that it had not the firmness to 
carry through its measures to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

Thoroughly acquainted, as we claim 
to be, with the wants and necessities 
of the manufacturing population of 
England, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the dropped measure of the 
government one of the wisest ever 
conceived by the mind of man. It 
embraced a comprehensive plan for the 
emancipation of the urban masses from 
a condition of moral and physical degra- 
dation scarcely paralleled in the whole 
civilized world. Beotia (which, in- 
deed, had its poets, historians, and 
philosophers— its Pindars, Hesiods, 
and Plutarchs,) was not a fouler blot 
upon the classic soil of Greece, than is 
the factory system of England upon 
English society. 

"The bill introduced by Sir James 
Graham was a fine initiatory step in a 
course of legislation, which, if perse- 
vered in, must have drawn the artifi- 
cial state of society in the manufac- 
turing districts within natural limits, 
and made it subject to those uniform 
rules, by the operation of which an 
abundant population can alone become 
a “nation’s strength.” Again the new 
bill transcended all previous measures 
of a similar kind because in aiming at 
the improvement of the general condi- 
tion of the working people it compre- 
hended that vital principle of legisla- 
tion which adds moral and religious 
appliances to the ordinary means for 
securing obedience to the law. In- 
deed, the strength of the measure lay 
in the educational clauses. They 
nerved, with a moral temper, those 
provisions which bore upon the physi- 
cal condition of the workpeople, and 
would have made them effectual in- 





struments for the permanent amelio- 
ration of that condition. The hours 
of labour were not curtailed to make 
room for a fatal indolence : the time re- 
claimed from the workshop was not to 
be surrendered to the haunts of plea- 
sure or debauchery: that which was 
taken from Mammon was to be conse- 
crated to Heaven; and we have that 
faith in the happy moral results of 
every measure of this kind, which takes 
religion for its basis, that we regard it 
in the light of an impossibility that Sir 
James Graham's bill, though it cur- 
tailed the duration of labour, would 
not eventually improve not merely the 
social but the physical condition of 
the labouring poor. Abundant pecu- 
niary aids to gratification can never 
compensate the poor man for that 
self-respect which brings so much tran- 
quil virtue and so much sterling com- 
fort in its train. The man destitute 
of moral and religious feelings and 
impulses, even if “ gain twice the 
amount of wages enjoyed by his neigh- 
bour, who has been trained to the 
knowledge and appreciation of Chris- 
tian duties, is, in truth, not half so 
well off, because he dissipates the bulk 
of his earnings in intemperance and 
profligacy, brings home slovenly, irre- 
gular, and unclean habits to his dwell- 
ing, and inculcates improvidence and 
extravagance with their attendant mi- 
series in his family. The only notion 
of amelioration which suggests itself 
to the senses of such a man, is an in- 
creased facility for indulging in his fa- 
vourite pursuits, and he overlooks the 
pose evils which spring out of long 
ours of toil in the additional means 
with which they provide him for sen- 
sual ends. To amend the present ge- 
neration of grown persons by means of 
an education bill, would, we fear, be a 
hopeless and unprofitable effort. For 
them we have other specifics which we 
shall name presently. But with refe- 
rence to the rising generation we may 
accomplish much by giving them such 
a moral and religious training as shall 
elevate their position in the social 
scale, and purge them of those habits 
of profligacy and intemperance which 
are a curse to themselves, and render 
them a pestilence to society. The le- 
islature would thus have triumphed 
‘ar more effectually over the more sa- 
lient evils of the manufacturing sys- 
tem, than by the enacting of any merely 
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penal statute ; and for this reason: a 


moral sense of rectitude will eagerly , 


anticipate, not coldly and reluctantly 
comply with, the law. Where respect 
for the law is secured by the impend- 
ing terrors of pains and penalties, we 
ever find men scrupulously weighing 
the amount of compliance which shall 
bring them indeed to the verge of 

ril, but preserve them harmless. 
a compliance with the law, not ge- 
nerous respect for it, is always to be 
looked for in men, between whom and 
their faults, parliament may have found 
it necessary to interpose. The legis- 
lative restrictions upon labour have 
ever been treated in this spirit—a 
spirit not confined exclusively to the 
employer on the one hand, or to the 
employed on the other, but equally ac- 
tive in both. It is active in the for- 
mer, because the greater the number 
of working hours, the larger the 
amount of work thrown off in a given 
time, (say a week,) with a Pore 
ately small investment of capital in 
buildings and machinery. For ex- 


ample, one hundred hands will throw 
off a given quantity of work in sixteen 
hours ; but if you reduce the hours of 
labour to eight, double the number of 


hands, and double the quantity of ma- 
chinery would be required to turn out 
the same amount of work. It is ac- 
tive in the latter, because the amount 
of earnings is regulated by the dura- 
tion of labour, and if the labourer 
work sixteen hours instead of eight, 
he obtains twice the amount of 
money. ‘Thus, at present, it is the 
interest of both to prolong the dura- 
tion of labour, and both are actuated 
by the same motive—the desire of 

ain. Now, if the hours of labour 
of both adults and children were made 
uniform in all manufactories through- 
out the kingdom, the masters univer- 
sally would be placed on an equal foot- 
ing as regards the means of produc- 
tion, by a given quantity of machinery 
in a given time. Thus one grand 
source of injurious rivalry would be 
stopped up, The moral and physical 
effects upon the work-people and their 
children need not be pointed out. It 
was to this end that Sir James 
Graham's bill was mainly directed, 
and no doubt it would have proved 
effectual. 

Our intention is not so much to 
weigh the merits of this measure as it 
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stood, as to take a general survey of 
the evils which at present afflict the 
operative manufacturers. We have 
already described the bill as a most 
important step in the right direction. 
But it was only a part (magna pars 
we confess) of a comprehensive and 
systematic plan for improving the ge- 
neral condition of the working classes. 
The children were well provided for in 
the measure we have just glanced at, 
but the condition of their parents calls 
for other remedies ; essential, indeed, 
as an auxiliary to the successful edu- 
cation (we mean education in its lite- 
ral etymological sense,) of the children, 
but absolutely indispensable to the 
success of any effort to elevate the 
position of the parents—remedies dif- 
fering, it is true, as widely as the na- 
ture of the evils to which they must 
be applied, but which to be successful 
must be harmonious, and simulta- 
neously set in motion. The more 
prominent evils which immediately 
suggest themselves to us are these :— 

1. The want of secular and reli- 
gious instruction. 

2. The utter estrangement and ig- 
norance of each other which subsists 
between master and servant. 

3. The exclusive employment of the 
females in manufactories. 

4. Badly constructed habitations, 
and the want of efficient drainage and 
ventilation. 

5. The payment of wages in public- 
houses. 

Many subordinate evils might be 
added, but for the most part they will 
range under these five heads. 

With regard to the first and princi- 
pal evil, it was boldly, and we believe 
effectually grappled with in Sir James 
Graham's factory bill. All who have 
been engaged in investigating the con- 
dition of the labouring classes concur 
in pronouncing the general want of 
secular and religious instruction as 
most lamentable, and disgraceful to a 
Christian country. The educational 
clauses of the bill provided a remedy 
of the very best kind, founded on the 
strictly-constitutional principle of as- 
signing to the Established Church the 
performance of those high superin. 
tending functions which as the national 
church belong to it, and to it alone. 
How far the experiment of a compul- 
sory education of the people might 
have succeeded, it. is mmpossible to 
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foresee; but of this we are well con- 
vinced, that so long as religion is to 
form any part of education, (and with- 
out religion the very life-spring of 
education would be aula it must 
be controlled by some one established 
and recognised authority—some one 
standard and exemplar of the doctrine 
of Christianity ; not left a thing of 
shreds and patches, to be administered 
by each of the hundred and one 
teachers of schism. This, however, 
is a subject to which justice can only 
be done in an article specially and ex- 
clusively devoted to it. 

The estrangement and ignorance of 
each other which subsists between 
master and man is another very for- 
midable evil. It is one, however, not 
likely to escape the attention of go- 
vernment. We find that the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commissioners, in 
their second report, just issued, make 
pointed remarks upon it in several 
places; ez. gr. 


** That among the great body of em- 
ployers it is very uncommon, even for 
those who are considered the best mas- 
to do any thing more, in the moral care 
of their young workpeople, than merely 
to suspend in the places of work printed 
regulations, defining the duties and be- 
haviour of the children, and prohibitin 
the adult workmen from beating an 
otherwise ill-using them, without, either 
by themselves or their agents, taking any 

sonal care that these regulations are 
observed: while, in the great majority 
of instances, even this is not done, but 
the young people come to their work at 
a fixed hour ; urtng the hours of labour 
they work constantly; when their task 
is dena, they leave their place of work ; 
and then all connexion ends between the 
employers and the employed.”* 


The effects of an opposite policy on 
the part of the masters are forcibly 
adduced :— 


“« That in the comparatively few large 
establishments in which the children are 
employed and paid direetly by the master, 
or in which, either by his own personal 
inspection, or by that of an intelligent and 
vigilant agent, he exercises a inten- 
dence over the children, there is not only 
@ great increase in their happiness, but 
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uniformly a striking improvement in their 
general conduct ; and that in every trade 
and district there are some establish- 
ments in which corporal punishment is 
neither allowed nor practised, and from 
which any workman who ill-uses a child 
is dismissed.” t 


A learned and valuable writer of 
the present day, in an essay “on the 
Present Condition of the Labouring 
Poor in Manchester,” throws out some 
hints on this subject which the govern- 
ment would do well to adopt. He 
says— 


** Let it become a rule—not merely 
a circumstance of ae occurrence 
and a point generally aimed at, as I am 
happy to believe it is with many masters 
—but a RULE not to be deviated from, 
that the master, or some confidential 
servant of equal education and influence 
with the master himself, shall become 
personally acquainted with every work- 
man in his employ; and no case of real 
distress would hereafter go unrelieved 
from the ignorance of the giver, and the 
inability of the receiver to produce satis- 
factory testimony to the necessity of the 
0280." + “Two simple rules 
alone seem necessary for this purpose. 
One is, that every master keep a book 
in which is always entered the name 
and residence of each workman, the 
number of his children, the amount of 
his wages, the time of his entering and 
the time of his quitting such master’s 
service, with the reasons for the latter. 
The other is, that each master either 
ay his workmen himself, or, if that be 
impracticable, that he be as frequently 
as possible present at the time of pay- 
ment, by which means he will gradually 
become acquainted with their persons 
and circumstances, and they with him. 
It is astonishing how much men are con- 
ciliated towards one another simply by 
becoming personally acquainted. It is 
human nature (though not an amiable 
part of it) to think ill of those we do 
not know, especially when our interests 
seem to be opposed to one another.” 


These forcible remarks are the fruit 
of a practical experience of some dura- 
tion in the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire. They are from the pen 
of one whose writings and personal 
exertions will one day work his ad- 


* Children’s Employment Commission. Second Report of the Commissioners. 
(Trades and Manufactures.) 1843.—Page 200. 


t Ibid.—Page 198. 
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vancement—the Rev. Richard Parkin- 
son, one of the canons of Manchester. 
When master and man are placed on 
a different footing, when they are made 
to know each other, then personal 
character will become as essential a 
uality in the workman as manual 
dexterity. From that moment he will 
become something more than a living 
machine ; he will have a right to the 
sympathies, not a mere claim upon the 
purse of his master; and in discover- 
that he is an object of regard to those 
above him, he will become sensible to 
the cheering dawn of self-respect, and 
feel that his social position has been 
elevated, and that he is of some con- 
sequence to society. Of course, the 
altered position of master and man 
would involve the abolition of the prac- 
tice of apprenticing children to over- 
lookers and workpeople, instead of to 
their masters. It is a bad practice, 
surrounded with all sorts of evils, and 
hardships, and cruelties to the children, 
without conferring the least benefit 
upon the masters. If the servant be 
discharged from his employment, his 
apprentices must share his fate ; his 
control over them is absolute, and not 
unfrequently attended with cruelty: 
and since his only interest in the ap- 
prentice is the amount of his or her 
earnings, (for it must be understood 
that in most instances the man, by 
agreement with the parents of the 
child, pockets a large portion of its 
earnings,) its disposition and habits are 
wholly neglected until they are con- 
firmed for life.* To all these matters 
should government pay an earnest at- 
tention. We think they may calculate 
upon the ready co-operation of the 
masters, for it is inconceivable that 
any set of men could be so blind to 
their own interests as not to see the 
many unquestionable advantages which 
would flow from the suggested re- 
medies, 

The third evil—exclusive employ- 
ment of the females in manufactories 
—is one which strikes at the root and 
utterly destroys the domestic comforts 
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of the working people. The calm re- 
pose of home, those gentle endearments 
which insensibly twine round the hearts 
of men and fortify them against the 
* evil passions which assault and hurt 
the soul,” are unknown to the factory 
labourer: his wife neglects her house- 
hold to perform her daily duties in the 
factory, which unfit her for the duties 
of a wife; the domestic hearth is cold 
and forbidding, void of its proverbial 
allurements, stripped of its comforts, 
and the husband seeks his wretched 
pleasures in the haunts of dissipation 
and vice. The commissioners whom 
we have quoted record a strong ver- 
dict to this effect :— 


“That the girls are prevented, by 
their early removal from home and from 
the day-schools, to be employed in 
labour, from learning needlework, and 
from acquiring those habits of clean- 
liness, neatness, and order, without 
which — cannot, when they grow up 
to womanhood, and have the charge of 
families of their own, economise their 
husbands’ earnings, or give to their 
homes any degree of comfort ; and this 
general want of the qualifications of 
a housewife in the women of this class 
is stated by clergymen, teachers, medi~ 
cal men, employers, and other witnesses, 
to be one great and universally-prevail- 
ing cause of distress and crime among 
the working classes,” 


The committee of physicians and 
surgeons at Birmingham, in a report 
to the poor-law commissioners,{ also 
bear strong testimony to the pernicious 
consequences arising from the exclu- 
sive employment of females in manu- 
factories :— 


“* The improvidence of which we are 
speaking is to be traced in very many 
instances to extreme ignorance on the 

art of the wives of these people. The 
females are from necessity bred up from 
their youth in the workshops, as the 
earnings of the younger members con- 
tribute to the support of the family. 
The minds and morals of the girls be- 
come debased, and they marry totally 
ignorant of all those habits of domestic 


* Mr. Kennedy, a barrister, and one of the sub-commissioners, in his compre- 
hensive and well-selected evidence from Lancashire, makes this abundantly clear. 


P » 


ment, from the Poor-Law 


age . 
Report to Her coop 4 Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
mmissioners, on an inquiry in the Sanatory Condition 


of the Labouring Population of Great Britain. July, 1842.—Page 139, 
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economy which tend to render a hus- 
band’s home comfortable and bappy 3 
and this is very often the cause of the 
man being driven to the alehouse to 
seek that comfort after his day of toil 
which he looks for in vain by his own 
fireside.” 


There is enough in this evidence to 
justify the legislature in specially ex- 
empting the females from re? 
labour. We would not go the lengt 
of urging an unconditional interdict 
against their working at all in the 
factories, for this, we know, would in 
most cases prove a distressing and 
unnecessary curtailment of the means 
of supporting large families, but we 
would very materially shorten the 
hours of labour, with a view of re- 
instating the females in their proper 
domestic sphere. The wicked and de- 
moralizing practice, which has long 
prevailed, of the young people of both 
sexes leaving the roof of their parents 
at a tender age and seeking shelter in 
lodgings, doubtless had its origin, in 
some degree, in a sense, on the part 
of the females, of domestic useless- 
ness at home, and in a disinclination 
on the part of the males to share in 
the dreary miseries of the domestic 
fireside. 

Badly constructed habitations and 
the want of sufficient drainage and 
ventilation are another prolific source 
of evil to the labouring classes, and 
must, so long as they exist, effectually 
neutralize every step in the direction 
of either moral or sanatory improve- 
ment. Who ever heard of the domes- 
tic virtues flourishing or bearing fruit 
amidst the filth and squalor of crowded, 
noisome, unventilated, and undrained 
hovels? The atmosphere of such 
places is peculiarly and especially the 
atmosphere of crime and wretched- 
ness, stifling every generous impulse 
as it rises, blunting the energies of 
mind and body, making men indifferent 
to their fate, weaning them from the 
very sense of comfort, and reducing 
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them to the nerveless and lethargic 
passiveness of a swinish existence. If 
the dwelling be environed with puddles 
and stenches, cooped up in narrow 
streets and alleys ; if there be but one 
step “from threshold to constant mud,” 
what temptation is there to keep the 
interior of the house neat and clean, 
or to stone the threshold? Men’s 
habits are moulded by the objects and 
associations which constantly surround 
them. What sort of habits would be 
formed by the influences which we 
have described? Are they such in- 
fluences as would quicken the seeds of 
morality and religion into a luxurious 
growth? Is this the ground in which 
to sow noble precepts, or plant lofty 
impulses ? e trow not! What 
says the chairman of the Bedford 
Union at page 262 of the “ Sanatory 
Report” — 


** A man who comes home to a poor, 
comfortless hovel after his day’s labour, 
and sees all miserable around him, has 
his spirits more often depressed than 
excited by it.* He feels that do his best 
he shall be miserable still, and is too 
apt to fly for a temporary refuge to the 
ale-house or beer-shop.” 


This picture is amply corroborated 
by the secretary to the poor-law com- 
missioners, Mr, Chadwick, who says— 


“There, as in most cases, the inter- 
nal economy of the houses was primarily 
effected by the defective internal and 
surrounding drainage, that produced 
the damp and wet, and thence the dirt, 
against which the inmates had ceased to 
contend.” 


We should think so indeed! The 
poor, hard-worked, and worn journey- 
man cotton-spinner of the present day 
is scarcely equal to the Herculean task 
of cleansing an Augean stable. That 
must be left to the patriotism of a 
whole senate. 

The fifth and last evil is the payment 
of wages in public-houses; by which 


* A very happy reverse of the picture recently came under the personal obser- 
vation .of the writer of this article at a village called Disby, near the manufac- 
turing town of Stockport. There, by the single-handed and benevolent exertions 
of two brothers, the Messrs. Thomas and Richard Orford, the dwellings of the 


r workpeople have been made 


rfect 


atterns of cleanliness and domestic com- 


‘ort. The same gentlemen have built and support a public school, in one corner of 
which is constantly to be seen a new eight-day clock in a tall oak case—the stand- 
ing reward of every exemplary conse on their wedding day; the clock being 


replaced as often as new candidates c 


aim the prize. 
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practice the men are induced to spend 
a considerable portion of their earnings . 
on beer or spirits; thus contracting 
habits of drunkenness and profligacy, 
and entailing all sorts of misery and 
privation both upon themselves and 
their families. The evidence of Mr. 
Peter Fairbairn, an extensive mecha- 
nist of Leeds, (Sanatory Report, pages 
247-~8,) lays bare the evil in its broad 
and hideous extent :-— 


‘‘You are a mechanist at Leeds ?— 
I am. 

‘* What number of men do you em- 
ploy ?—Between 500 and 600. 

‘* Have you ever observed any effects 
produced in the habits of the labouring 
classes in respect to drinking intoxicat- 
ing liquors by the mode in which they 
are paid their wages ?—Yes, there are 
two modes in which wages are most 
frequently paid, and both these modes 
are prejudicial in their effects. The 
first effect is connected with the place of 
payment. Some masters pay at the 
public-house, others pay the men at the 
counting-house after the work is com- 
pleted. The effects produced by pay- 
ment at the public-house are to oblige 
the workman to drink. He is kept 
waiting in the public-house during a long 
time, varying from two to three hours, 
sometimes as much as five hours. The 
workman cannot remain in the house 
without drinking, even;if he were alone, 
as he must make some return to the 
landlord for the use of the room. But 
the payment of a number of men occu- 
= time in proportion to their numbers. 

e find that to pay our own menin the 
most rapid way requires from two to 
three hours. he assembled workmen, 
of course, stimulate each other to drink. 
Out of 100 men, all of whom will pro- 
bably have taken their quart of porter 
or ale, above a third will go home in a 
state of drunkenness—of drunkenness 
to the extent of imbecility. The evil is 
not confined to the men; the destructive 
habit is propagated in their families. 
At each public-house a proportion of 
the poor women, their wives, attend. 
According to my own observation, full 
ten‘per cent. of the men have their wives 
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and children in attendance at the public- 
house. The poor women have no other 
niode of getting money to market with 
on Saturday night than attending at the 

ublic-house to get it from their hus- 

ands. They may have children whom 
they cannot leave at home, and these 
they bring with them. The wives are 
thus led to drink, and they and their 
children are made partakers at the 
scenes of drunkenness and riot; for 
there are not unfrequently quarrels lead- 
ing to fights between the workmen when 
intoxicated. 

** Do not these late hours, consequent 
on such a mode of payment, also lead 
them to the inferior markets, and pre- 
judice the domestic economy of the 
labourer’s household ?—Yes, they have 
the less money to purchase with, and 
must purchase an inferior quality of 
provisions. I have observed that they 
do so. They are driven to the inferior 
shopkeepers who keep open late; and 
they are also driven to make purchases 
on the Sunday morning. It is only the 
inferior shopkeepers or hucksters who 
will sell on the Sunday morning, and 
they sell an inferior commodity at a 
higher price.” : 


This must suffice. Not that we 
have put all our witnesses into the 
box. We could fill a month’s space 
with evidence equally strong. Suf- 
ficient however has been quoted to 
show that in order effectually to rescue 
the manufacturing districts of England 
from the moral and physical thraldom 
under which they at present labour, a 
comprehensive measure, embracing all 
the evils which we have dwelt upon, 
must accompany any legislative attempt 
to confer a salutary system of educa- 
tion upon the rising generation of 
workpeople. Put an end to the five 
evils which we have pointed out, and 
the ground is prepared for the seeds 
of a moral and religious training, 
which will speedily work the regene- 
ration of the factory population of 
England. Neglect this, and all the 
education in the world will prove 
abortive. 
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CHAPTER X, 


Tw a small tavern at Nottingham was 
a large but low-roofed room—with 
the heavy beams, blackened by smoke, 
almost touching the heads of some 
of the taller guests—in which, on the 
night after that of which we have just 
spoken, were assembled as many per- 
sons as it could well contain; anda 
strange scene of confusion it presented. 
Hats and feathers, swords and dag- 
gers, pipes and glasses, bottles and 
plates, big men and little, men of war 
and men of peace, an atmosphere com- 
posed of smoke, of the fumes of wine, 
the smell of strong waters and of beer, 
and the odour of several large pieces 
of roast meat, together with innume- 
rable sounds of innumerable kinds, 
oaths, cries for the tapster and the 
boy, loud laughter, low murmurs, the 
hoarse accusation, the fierce rejoinder, 
the sustained discussion, the prosy 
tale, and the dull snore, as well as the 
half drunken song, had all their place 
in the apartment, which might well 
have been supposed the tap-room of 
the tower of Babel. The house was, in 
short, a place of resort for the lower 
order of cavaliers, and the hour that at 
which the — part having supped, 
were betaking themselves to their 
drink with the laudable determination, 
then but too common, of leaving them- 
selves as little wit as possible till the 
next morning. 

« Basta, basta! It sufficeth !” cried 
a tall man with a peculiarly con- 
structed nose. “I will find the good 
ulls. 


Yue if he were in a hundred 
hat’s Hull to me? or I to Hull? as 
the poet says. 
the girl back out of his clutches, where 


I know, if I can bring 


a hundred crowns are to be got. We 
have open hands amongst us; but 
mark me, master, if you are deceiving 
me I will cut your ears off.” 

The man whom he addressed was a 
small, sharp-eyed man, reddish in the 
hair and pale about the gills; but he 
answered stoutly— 


“ That's what you dare not, Master 
Barecolt.” 

« Dare not!” cried Barecolt, seizing 
a knife that lay upon the table, and 
starting up with an ominous look— 
«Dare not! What is it that I dare 
not? Now, look you, repeat that word 
again, and you shall go forth of this 
room with no moreearsthan agrinder’s 
eur. Dare not! thou small chandler, 
I could break you across my knee like 
a piece of rotten wood.” 

There was some truth in what he 
said, and the small man felt the force 
of that truth, so that he thought it 
expedient to lower his tone. 

«I meant I would take the law of 
you if you did,” he said; ‘so no more 
of cutting off ears, Master Barecolt, 
for we have sharp justices in Notting- 
ham. But what I said is very true. 
I know old Dry very well—have known 
him, indeed, these twelve years. When 
first he used to come to Hull to buy 
goods of the Hamburghers, I had a 
shop there, where he used to stop and 
take a glass of cinnamon now and then. 
But he has grown a great man now, 
and would hardly notice an old ac- 
quaintance, especially as he was riding 
with men of war.” 

« And you are sure he had a woman 
with him?” asked Barecolt, resuming 
his seat, and filling his glass. 

* A sort of girl mayhap some six- 
teen years of age,” answered his com- 
panion. “ She looked somewhat rueful 
too, with her eyes cast upon the ground 
as she rode along.” 

« That’s she,” replied Barecolt, “ ‘tis 
beyond all doubt. What does the dried 
herring at Hull, I wonder—Let me see. 
It would take some threescore men to 
capture Hull, I doubt ?” 

*‘ Three score!” exclaimed the other, 
some thirty thousand you mean.” 

Barecolt gave him a look of unutte- 
rable contempt. “ Four petards,” he 
said, continuing his own calculations 
in an under tone, “ for the outer gate, 
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the bridge, the-inner gate, and one 
to spare—ha—threescore men—half 
must be musketeers—well, there is 
Hughes’s company. I will do it.” 

* You had better not try,” answered 
his companion. “I could tell youa 
much better plan if you would strike 
a bargain in an honest way, and give 
me half the reward for finding this 
young woman, as you say there are 
great folks looking after her.” 

** Half the reward, thou little Car- 
thagenian !” exclaimed Barecolt. “ By 
my faith, if you have half the reward 
you shall have half the danger too; 
and a quarter of it would turn your 
liver as white as a hen pigeon’s.” 

“ Why, I will save you all danger 
if you will listen to me,” answered the 
small gentleman. ‘I will tell you my 
plan and you shall judge, and what- 
ever risk there is, I will share readily 
enough. I know all the houses that 
Dry frequents in Hull; all his haunts, 
from the store where he used to buy 
dried beef and neat’s tongues salted, 
to the shop where he used to take the 
fourth glass of strong waters. If you 
will put off your swagger and your 
feathers, clothe yourself like a puritan, 
and walk demurely, we will take two 
companions, slip into Hull with a cou- 
ple of horse-loads of drapery, find out 
where Master Dry lodges, and while 
I busy him with a little speculation in 
his own way, by which | can easily 
make him believe that he will fill his 
pockets, you can deal with the girl and 
get her out of the city.” 

“ Clothe myself like a puritan,” said 
Barecolt, thoughtfully, “that is the 
only difficult part of the affair; for 
unless I steal old Major Randal’s suit 
of black, where I am to get a pious 
doublet I know not. The fifty crowns 
Lord Walton gave me have been spent 
on this new bravery and sundry pot- 
tle pots, together with things that 
shall be nameless, friend Tibbetts ; 
but by my faith, I will go and ask the 
good lord for more. He will not 
grudge the pistoles if we can get Mis- 
tress Arrah back again to him. He’s 
as fond of her asa hen of her chickens, 
—yet all in honour, Master Tibbets— 
all in honour, upon my life—I will go 
this minute as soon as I have finished 
this pint ;” and again he filled his glass 
and drained it at a draught. He then 
rose from his seat, and was in the act 
of saying, “‘ wait here for me and I 
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will be back in a minute,” when an 
officer was seen dimly through the 
smoke, entering by the door on the 
other side of the room. After gazing 
round for a minute, from table to 
table, he exclaimed aloud, “ Is one 
Captain Barecolt here? He is wanted 
by the king.” 

‘* T knew it!” cried Barecolt, giving 
a towering look at Master Tibbets. 
** I was sure of it—my great services— 
Sir, my name is Barecolt, and your 
very humble servant.” 

The officer gazed at him with a 
look of some consideration and sur- 
prise,—“ My good friend,” he said, 
‘you seem scarcely fit to obey the king’s 
summons—you have been drinking.” 

“So does his majesty I wot, when 
he is thirsty,” replied Barecolt, no- 
thing abashed ; “but if it be of pro- 
portions you speak—if it be quantity 
makes the difference, I will soon re- 
medy the amount of wine within, by 
the application of water without. I 
am not drunk, sir, I never was drunk 
in my life. No, sir, nor was I ever 
the worse for liquor, as it is termed, 
though often much the better for it. 
But whenever I find my eyes a little 
misty, and see a fringe round the can- 
dles; or feel the floor move in an 
unusual manner, or the cups danee 
without any one touching them, I have 
a secret for remedying such irregula- 
rities, which secret lies, like truth, in 
the bottom of a well. Hold—Tapster, 
I have drunk wine enough to-night to 
justify me in calling for water, even 
in a tavern. ‘Tapster, I say, get me 
a bucket of cold water from the pump 
and put it down before the door, then 
bring a napkin to take off the super- 
fluous—I remember when I was in 
the palatinate going to see the great 
tun . 

“ Sir, we have no time for tales,” 
said the officer drily, “the king waits. 
Make yourself as sober as you can and 
as speedily as possible.” 

«Sir, | am with you in an instant,” 
rejoined Barecolt. “ Master Tibbets, 
wait here till I come back. You can 
finish the tankard for me, it is paid for.” 

Thus saying he went forth, and re- 
turned in a few minutes, buttoning 
up his collar, with his scattered hair 
somewhat dishevelled and dripping ; 
and saying he was ready, he followed 
the officer, making another sign to 
Tibbets to wait for his return. _ 
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* Who is that fellow?” 

« What the devil can the king want 
with him?” 
“« Why 
Randal's.” 

“] think the king might have cho- 
sen a better man.” 

“ That's a lie. There is not a bet- 
ter man in the service.” 

«“ He's a bragging fool.” 

«1 dare say a coward too.” 

“No, no! no coward for all his 
brags.” 

Such were some of the observations 
which followed Barecolt’s departure 
with the officer, while they wended 
on their way through the streets of 
Nottingham to the king’s lodging, 
whither we shall take leave to follow 
them. The style and semblance of a 
court was kept up long after the royal 
authority was gone; and in the first 
room which Barecolt entered was a 
number of servants and attendants. 
on oe that was a vacant chamber, 
and then a small ante-room, in which 
a pale boy, in a page's dress, sat read- 
ing bya lamp. He looked up, as the 
captain and his conductor appeared, 
but did not offer to move till the offi- 
cer told him to go in, and say to his 
majesty, that Captain Barecolt was in 
attendance; on which he rose, opened 
a door opposite, and knocked at a 
second, which appeared within. Voices 
were heard speaking ; and after a mo- 
ment’s pause the boy repeated the 
signal, when the door was opened, and 
he made the announcement. 

« Let him wait,” was the reply ; and 
for about twenty minutes the worth 
captain remained, his head getting cath 
moment cooler, and freer from the 
fumes of the wine; but his fancy 
only became the more active and ram- 
pant, and —. away with him over 
the open plain of possibility, without 
the slightest heed of whither she was 
carrying her rider. Having already 

iven the reader a sample of her do- 
ings with Captain Barecolt in a pre- 
ceding chapter, we will spare him on 
mt occasion, especially as it 
would take much more time to re- 
count her vagaries in the good gentle- 
man’s brain than it did for her to 
enact them. 

At length the door opened, and a 
voice pronounced the words, “ Cap- 
tair Barecolt!” at which sound the 
captain advanced, and entered, not 


it’s Captain Barecolt, of 
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without some trepidation—for there 
is something in majesty, even when 
shorn of its beams, that is not to be 
lightlied by common men. 


The king was seated at a table in a 
small room, with lights and papers 
before him, and three or four gentle- 
men were standing round, of whom 
Barecolt knew but one, even by sight. 
That one was the Earl of Beverly, 
who, with a packet of letters in his 
hand, stood a little behind Charles 
upon the king’s right. The monarch 
wore his hat and plume, and the full 
light was shining on his fine melan- 


‘choly features, which looked more sad 


rather than more cheerful for a faint 
smile that was passing over his lip. 
His fair right hand lay upon the table, 
with the fingers clasped round a roll 
of papers, upon which they closed and 
opened more than once, while Bare- 
colt advanced to the end of the table 
with a low bow; and the monarch 
gazed at him attentively for a few 
moments. 

“Your name is Barecolt?” asked 
the king at length. 

“« It is, may it please your majesty,” 
replied the captain. 

«© You have been much in France, I 
think ?” continued Charles. 

“Many years, sire,” answered the 
soldier, “and speak the language as 
my own.” 

“Good!” said the king. “ With 
what parts of the country are you 
most acquainted ?” 

«With all parts, your majesty,” 
rejoined the captain, who was begin- 
ning to recover his loquacity, which 
had been somewhat checked by the 
first effect of the king’s presence. 
« T have been in the north, sire, where 
I fought against Fuentez; and I have 
travelled all over the ground round 
Paris. I know every part of Picardy 
and Isle of France. Nereus), too, 
I have run through in every direction, 
and could find my way from Cauda- 
bec to Alengon with my eyes blind- 
folded. Poitou and Main | a tho- 
roughly conversant with; and know 
all the towns on the Loire and in the 
Orleanois—the passes of the Cevennes, 
the Forez, and the Vivarais.” 

But Charles waved his hand, say- 
ing, “Enough! enough! Now, tell 
me, if you were landed on the coast of 
Normandy—say at Pont au-de- Mer— 
and had to make your way secretly 
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to Paris, what course would you, 
take ?” 

«“ Please your majesty, Pont au-de- 
Mer is not a seaport,” replied Bare- 
colt. The king smiled, and Barecolt 
continued—“1I know it well, and a 
pretty little town it is, upon the 

ille.” 

“ Well, well,” said the king ; “ sup- 
pose you were landed at Harfleur, 
then,—I did but wish to try you, sir, 
—how would you direct your course 
for Paris from Harfleur ?” 

“If I were to go secretly, may it 
please your majesty,” was the reply, 
“Ido not think 1 should go near 
Pont au-de-Mer at all, for then I 
must pass through Rouen, where they 
are cute and cunning, ask all sorts of 
questions, and look to passes sharply. 
No; I would rather take a little 
round by Lisieux, Evreux, and Pacy, 
or, perhaps, keep still farther out from 
the Seine, and come upon Paris by 
Dreux, Pontchartrain, and Versailles. 
Then they would never suspect one 
came from the sea-side.” 

The king slowly nodded his head 
with a satisfied air, saying —* I see you 
know what you speak of, my friend. 
My Lord of Beverly, this will do. 
If you wish to ask him any more 
questions before you trust yourself to 
his guidance, pray do so.” 

“Qh no, sire,” replied the earl; 
“I satisfied myself by my conversation 
with Major Randal before I spoke 
with your majesty upon the subject. 
He assures me that Captain Barecolt 
knows France well, and I have had 
cause to be aware that he is a service- 
able companion in moments of danger. 
There is but one bad habit which I 
trust Captain Barecolt will lay aside 
for the time, that is, too much talking. 
I am going, sir, to Paris, on business 
of importance. Theroad that I know, 
is not now open to me, and I have 
need of one to accompany me who is 
well acquainted with the country 
through which I have to pass. By his 
majesty’s permission, and on Major 
Randal’s recommendation, I have 
chosen you, sir, for a service which will 
be rewarded according as it is well per- 
formed. But you must recollect, that 
the least whisper that I am not what 

seem, may prove my ruin, though it 
can benefit no other party, as it is to 
avoid sending despatches that I go 
myself.” 
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_ You need not be afraid, m 
lord,” replied Barecolt ; “ for thoug 
I am a soldier of fortune, yet it has 
always been my rule to stick to the 
cause I first espouse, till my engage- 
ment be up. If I do sell myself to 
the best bidder, as soon as I have 
touched a crown the market is over. 
I am no more for sale. The goods 
are disposed of; and if I were to go 
over to the enemy even for an hour, 
I should look upon it, that I was steal 
ing myself—a sort of felo de se, in the 
code of honour which I never did and 
never will be guilty of. Then, as for 
discretion, my lord, I declare, upon my 
word, that all the time I am with you 
I will not utter one syllable of truth. 
I will be all one tall lie, saving his 
majesty’s presence. You sha'n't have 
to accuse me of speaking truth indis- 
creetly, depend upon it.” 

“ But speaking too much at all, 
Master Barecolt, may do as much 
harm,” replied Lord Beverly; “a lie 
is a difficult thing to manage.” 

“ For those who are not accustomed 
to it, my lord,” replied Barecolt, with 
a low bow; “but I am experienced, 
sir, and owe my life some twenty times 
over to a well-managed fiction. Oh! 
a clumsy lie is a hateful thing, not to 
be tolerated amongst gentlemen ; and 
a timid lie is still worse, for it shows 
cowardice; but a good bold false- 
hood, well supported and dexterously 
planted, is as good as a battery at any 
time.” 

“Not a very creditable sort of 
weapon,” said Charles, with a grave 
brow. But enough of this, sir. 
Where to deceive an enemy in open 
strife, to gain a mighty object, such as 
security, or conceal one’s needful pro- 
ceedings from the eyes of those who 
have no right to pry, is the end pro- 
posed—some palliation may be found, 
perhaps, for a deviation from the strict 
truth. Would it were not sometimes 
necessary,” he added, looking round, 
as if doubtful of the approval of all 
present ; “ but, at all events, to speak 
unnecessary untruths is as dangerous 
as it is foolish, and as foolish as it is 
wicked.” 

« May it please your majesty,” an- 
swered Barecolt, whose self-confidence 
had now fully returned, ‘‘ what your 
majesty says is quite just: but some of 
these necessary lies 1 suppose we must 
tell from the beginning. Neither I 
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nor my lord the earl, I take it, must 
pass for Englishmen, or there will be 
no more secrecy. We must both say 
we are Frenchmen, or Dutchmen, or 
Italians—a good big falsehood to com- 
mence with. 

Lord Beverly laughed.. “I am 
afraid, sire,” he observed, ‘* we must 
say no more upon the subject, or we 
shall have a strange treatise upon 
ethics ; but, however, as we go across 
the country to embark, I will endea- 
= to drill my friend here to use his 

ue as little as may be, so that we 
all be spared more fraud than need- 
fal I will now humbly take my 
leave of your ones having received 
my instructions, and by day-break to- 
morrow I will be on my way. May 
God graciously speed your majesty’s 
cause during my absence.” Thus 
he bent one knee, and kissed 
Clarke's hand, and then making a 
sign to Barecolt to follow, he quitted 
the presence. 
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« Now, Master Barecolt,” said the 
earl, as soon as they were in the 
street, “I know you are a man of 
action. Be with me by four to-mor- 
row. There is something for your 
preparations.” And he put a small, 
but heavy leathern bag in his hand, 
adding, “ That is all that is needed for 
a soldier, I know.” 

“Good faith, I must speak with 
Lord Walton before I go,” answered 
Barecolt, “though it be somewhat 
late.” 

‘“* Well, then, come quick,” replied 
the earl; and he led the way to the 
lodging of his friend, where, while 
Barecolt entertained the young noble- 
man for near an hour in a room 
below, Lord Beverly passed some 
sweet, though parting moments with 
bright Annie Walton; and when he 
left her, her cheek was glowing, and 
her eyelids moist with tears, 


CHAPTER XI, 


In a remote part of the country—for 
England had then remote parts and 
lonely, which are now broad and open 
to the busy world—rode along, a little 
before nightfall, a small party of about 
ten persons. The weather was clear 
and mild ; but there was in the evening 
light and in the autumnal hues, that 
touch of melancholy which always ac- 
companies the passing away of any 
thing that is bright, whether it be a 
summers day or a fair season, a joy 
or ahope. The country was flat and 
unbroken; but nevertheless the eye 
had no scope to roam, for tall gloomy- 
looking rows of trees flanked the nar- 
row road on either side, and many 
similar lines divided the plain into 
small fields, which they shaded from 
the sun, except when he towered at 
his highest noon. A river, some four 
or five yards across, slow and almost 
stagnant, crept along at the side of 
the lane, with the current just per- 
ceptible in the middle, where the wa- 
ter seemed bright and limpid enough: 

but further towards the side the thick 
weeds were seen rising from the bot- 
tom and spreading over the surface, 
till, at the very edge, they became 
tangled into an impenetrable green 
mass, fringed with flags and rushes, 


Over the clearer part of the stream 
darted the busy water-spider, and 
whirling in the air above were my- 
riads of gnats, rising with their irri- 
tating hum in tall columns, like the 
sands of the desert when lifted up by 
the whirlwind. The light was gray 
and solemn, and one needed to loo 
to the sky to see that the sun had not 
actually set. 

After riding along this road for the 
distance of about a mile, a large stone, 
somewhat like a gravestone, appeared 
on the side opposite to the water, and 
one of the horsemen having dis- 
mounted to examine what inscription 
it bore, decyphered, amongst the moss 
and lichens that covered it, the fol- 
lowing agreeable intelligence: ‘ Here, 
in the year of grace 1613, and on the 
19th day of the month of November, 
Matthew Peters was murdered by his 
eldest son, Thomas, who was executed 
for the same on the 10th of the month 
of December next ensuing, in the 
town of Hull, the worshipful John 
Slackman mayor. Reader, take warn- 
ing by his fate. Go and do not like- 
wise.” 

If the party was sad before, this 
memento of crime and suffering did 
not tend to make it merrier: the- 
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horseman mounted his horse again,- 


and they rode on in silence for ano- 
ther mile and a half, when, at the dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards from 
the road, which—though it was still 
seen proceeding in a straight line till 
it lost itself in the shadows—seemed to 
lead nowhere, so dull and desolate did 
it look, there appeared a large shady 
building, to the stone-paved fore-court 
of which the river formed a sort of 
moat. 

First came a square tower of red 
brick, edged with stone which had 
once been white, but now was green ; 
then followed a dull low wall, probably 
that of some long corridor, for a slated 
roof hung over it, and two narrow 
windows gave the interior a certain 
portion of light. This was succeeded 
by a large centre, or corps de logis, 
flat and formal, solemn and unre- 
sponding, with similar small windows, 
and a vast deep doorway. Another 
long low line of brickwork came after, 
and then another square tower, and 
then another mass of brickwork, dif- 
fering from the former in size and 
shape, but retaining the same style 
and displaying the same melancholy 
aspect. 0 ivy grew up around it to 
break the lines and angles. Not a 
tree was before it to take off its dull 
formality. All was heavy, and vast, 
and grave; and to look upon it one 
could hardly convince oneself, not that 
it was inhabited, but that it had been 
cheered by the warm presence of hu- 
man life for years. No sound was 
heard, no moving thing was seen, ex- 
cept when one raised one’s eyes in 
search of chimneys, and there one or 
two tall columns of smoke rose slowly 
and seriously towards the sky, as if 
they had made a covenant with the 
wind not to disturb their quiet and 
upright course. 

Over the water, from the stone- 
court which we have mentioned, swung 
a drawbridge, which was half elevated, 
being hooked up by one of the links 
of the thick chain that suspended it to 
the posts on the other side, and here 
one of the men of the party, for it 
consisted both of men and women, 
pulled in his horse, saying— 

“ This is Langley Hall, my lord.” 

“TI know,” answered Lord Walton 
with a sigh. “ It is long since I have 
been here, but I remember it. We 
see it at an unfavourable hour, dear 
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Annie. It looks more cheerful in the 
full light.” 

“Oh that matters not, Charles,” 
answered Miss Walton, in a gentle 
tone ; “sunshine or shade are within 
the heart more than without; and I 
shall find it gay or sad as those I love 
fare well or ill.” 

** How shall we get in?” asked Lord 
Walton, “the drawbridge is half up.” 

“Oh, there is the bell behind the 
posts,” replied the man who had first 
spoken ; and, dismounting, he pulled 
a rope, which produced a loud but 
“heavy sound, more like the great bell 
of a church than that of an ordinary 
mansion. Some three or four mi- 
nutes elapsed without any one appear- 
ing to answer this noisy summons ; 
but at length an old whiteheaded man 
came out and asked cautiously before 
he let down the bridge, who was there. 

* It is Lord Walton and his sister,” 
answered the young nobleman; “ let 
down the bridge, good man, Lady 
Margaret expects us.” 

«© Oh, I know that, I know that!” 
rejoined the old servant; but still, 
instead of obeying the directions he 
had received, he retrod his steps 
slowly towards the house. His con- 
duct was soon explained by his calling 
aloud— “ William, William! Come 
and help here! The bridge is too 
much for one, and here is the young 
lord and a whole host of people, men, 
women, and children.—Perhaps it is 
not the young lord, after all. He was 
a curly-pated boy when last I saw him, 
and this looks like a colonel of horse.” 

“Time! time! Master Dixon; 
time may make us all colonels of 
horse,” answered a brisk-looking youth 
in a tight doublet, which set off his 
sturdy limbs to good advantage, as he 
strode forward to the old man’s as- 
sistance. 

“Time is a strange changer of 
curly hair. Doubtless, your good 
dame patted your head some years 
agone, and called you her pretty boy; 
and now if she were to see you, the 
mother would not know her son, but 
would call you uncle or grandpapa.” 

** And so I was a pretty boy—that 
is very true,” answered the old man, 
coming forward again towards the 
bridge, well pleased with ancient me- 
mories: “and my mother did often 

at my head—Lord, I remember it as 
if it were but yesterday.” 
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« Ah, but you have seen a good 
many yesterdays since then, Master 
Dixon,” rejoined the young man, fol- 
lowing to the edge of the river, with 
the wise air of self-satisfied youth. 
“Now, Master Dixon, you unhook 
while I pull;” and as the bridge was 
slowly let down he added, “ Give you 
good even, ny lord. You are welcome 
to Langley. Good even, lady. You 
are welcome, too, and so are all these 
pretty dames. My lady will be right 
glad to see you all.” 

His words were cheerful, and there 
is something very re-assuring in the 
gay tones of the human voice. They 
seem, in the hour of despondency and 
gloom, to assure us that all is not sad- 
ness in the world; that there is truly 
such a thing as hope; that there are 
moments of enjoyment, and that the 
heart is not altogether forbidden to be 
happy—all matters of which we en- 
tertain many doubts when the cloud 
of sorrow first falls upon us and hides 
the brighter things of life from our 
eyes. 

How often is it that the reality be- 
lies the outside appearance —if not 
always, at least generally. In dealing 


with all things, moral and a 


man deceives himself and is deceived, 
and never can tell the core by the 
rind. These are truisms, reader; very 
trite, very often repeated. I know 
it; I write them as such: but do you 
act upon them? or you? or you ?— 
Where is the man that does? And 
if there be a man, where is the wo- 
man? The demagogue is judged by 
his words, the preacher by his sermon, 
the statesman by his eloquence, the 
lover by his looks. All seeming—no- 
thing but seeming; and it is not till 
we come to taste the fruit that we 
learn the real flavour. 

All had seemed dark and gloomy in 
Langle Hall; and the sadness which 
Annie Walton had felt in parting with 
her brother, when strife and danger 
were before him, had, it is true, 
though she would not own it, been 
deepened by the cold aspect of her 
future habitation. But the man’s 
cheerful tone first raised the corner of 
the curtain; and when on entering 
the wide old hall, she saw the mellow 
light of the setting sun pouring over 
a wide champaign country, through a 
tall window on the other side, and co- 
vering the marble floor as if witha 
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network of light and shade, while here 
a bright suit of armour, and there a 
cluster of well-arranged arms, and 
there a large picture of some ancient 
lord of the place, caught the rays and 
glowed with a look of peaceful com- 
fort, she felt revived and relieved. 
The next moment, from a door at the 
far end on the right, came forth an 
old lady, somewhat tall and upright, 
in her long stays, with a coif upon her 
head, in token of widowhood, and her 
silver-white hair glistening beneath it, 
but withal a bland and pleasant smile 
upon her wrinkled face, and fire, al- 
most as bright as that of youth, in her 
undimmed eye. She embraced her 
nephew and niece with all the affection 
and tenderness of a parent, and taking 
Annie by the hand, gazed on and 
kissed her again, saying— 

“‘ Not like thy mother, Annie! not 
like thy mother: and yet the eyes— 
ay, too, and the lips, now you look 
grave. But come; Charles, come. 
See where I sit, with my sole compa- 
nion for the last five years, except 
when good Dr. Blunt comes over from 
Hull to tell me news, or the vicar sits 
with me for an hour on Friday.” 

As she spoke she led them into a 
large room, wainscotted with dark 
chesnut-wood, and from out of the 
recess of the window, where the sun- 
shine fell, rose a tall shaggy deer- 
hound, and with steps majestical and 
slow walked up to the young lord and 
lady, examined first the one and then 
the other with close attention, stretch- 
ed himself out with a weary yawn, 
and taking it for granted all was right, 
laid himself down again to doze, 
where he had been before. 

* See, Charles, see what a shrewd 
dog it is,” cried the old lady: ‘he 
knows whom he may trust and whom 
he may not, in a moment. I had old 
Colonel Northcote here the other day. 
What he came for I know not, though 
I do know him to be a rogue; for 
Basto there did nought but growl and 
show his white teeth close to the good 
man’s legs, till he was glad to get 
away unbitten.” 

“I sometimes wish we had their 
instinct, dear aunt Margaret, rather 
than our sense,” replied her nephew ; 
‘for one is often much more service- 
able than the other.” 

**Much keener, Charles, at all 
events,” answered the old lady; “and 
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so you are here at length. Well I 


got all the letters, and Annie shall be " 


another in the hall when you are 
gone ; and when she is tired of the 
old woman she has a sunny chamber 
where the robins sing, for her own 
thoughts; and she shall be free to 
come and go according to all stipula- 
tions, and no question asked, were it 
to meet a gallant in the wood.” 

“ Nay, Charles, nay,” cried Miss 
Walton, “why did you write my aunt 
such tales of me? My only stipula- 
tion was, indeed, that I might join 
him whenever a pause came in these 
sad doings, my dear aunt.” 

* Oh, you shall be as free as air, 
sweet nun!” replied Lady Margaret. 
“IT never could abide to see a poor 
bird in a cage, or a dog tied by a 
chain: and when I was young, I was 
as wild and wilful as my poor sister 
Ann was staid and good. I have now 
lived to well nigh seventy years, still 
loving all freedom but that which God 
forbids ; still hating all thraldom but 
that which love imposes. I have been 
happy, too, in shaping my own course, 
and I would see others happy in the 
self-same way. Come, dear child, 
while Charles disposes of his men I 
will show you your bower, where you 
may reign, queen of yourself and all 
within it.” 

Annie followed her aunt from the 
room, passed through another behind 
it, and entered a little sort of stone 
hall or vestibule, lighted from the top. 
Four doors were in the walls, and a 
small staircase at the further end, up 
which Lady Margaret led the way to 
the first floor above, where two doors 
appeared on either hand, with a gallery, 
fenced with an oaken balustrade, run- 
ning round the hall, at about twelve 
feet from the ground. Along this 
gallery the old lady led her young 
niece, and then through a long and 
somewhat tortuous passage, which was 
crossed by another, some twenty yards 
down, that branched off to more 
rooms and corridors beyond. Then 
came a turn, and then another passage, 
and at the end three broad low steps 
led up to a large door. 

“Dear aunt,” said Miss Walton, 
who had thought their journey would 
never end, “ your house is a perfect 
labyrinth. 1 shall never find my way 
back.” 

“Tt is somewhat crooked in its ' 
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ways, child,” answered Lady Margaret, 
“but you will make it out in time, 
never fear ; that is to say, as far as you 
need to know it. Now, here is your 
bower ;” and opening the door she 
led Miss Walton into a large room 
looking to the south-west. The sun 
had just gone down, and the whole 
western sky was on fire with his part- 
ing look, so that a rosy light filled the 
wide chamber, from a large bay win- 
dow where, raised a step above the 
rest of the room, was a little platform 
with two seats, and a small table of 
inlaid wood. 

“There I have sat and worked 
many a day,” said the old lady, point- 
ing to the window, “ when my poor 
knight was at the siege of Ostend. 
We lived together happily for forty 
years, Annie, and it was very wrong 
of him to go away at last without 
taking me with him. However, we 
shall soon meet again, that is some 
comfort ; but I have never dwelt in 
this room since.” 

As she spoke, a slow pattering 
sound was heard along the passage, 
and then a scratch at the door. “ It 
is Basto,” said Lady Margaret, “ he 
has come to see that [ am not moping 
myself in my old rooms. Come in, 
Basto ;” and opening the door the dog 
stalked in, first looking up in his mis- 
tress’s face and wagging his tail deli- 
berately, and then in that of her fair 
niece with a similar gratulation. 

« Ah, thou art a wise man,” said 
Lady Margaret, patting him on the 
head. “ We are growing old, Basto, 
we are growing old. My husband 
brought him from Ireland ten years 
ago, Annie, and he was then some two 
ro old, so according to dogs’ lives 

e is about fifty, and yet see what 
teeth he has,” and she opened with her 
thin, fair, shrivelled hands the beast’s 
powerful jaws. 

Miss Walton had, in the meantime, 
been taking a review of her chamber, 
which her kind aunt had certainly 
made as comfortable and gay as migh 
be. The colours of all that it con- 
tained were light and sparkling, con- 
trasting pleasantly with the dark panel- 
ling which lined the whole house.— 
There were chairs and low seats co- 
vered with yellow silk, and curtains 
of the same stuff to draw across the 
baywindow. There were sundry pieces 
of tapestry for the feet, covered with 
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roses and lilies, and on either side of 
the vast oak mantel-piece hung brushes 
of many-coloured feathers. But there 
was no bed; and the next minute, 
after some further admiration of the 
dog's teeth, Lady Margaret opened a 
door on the right of the fire-place, 
which led into another room beyond, 
fitted up as a sleeping chamber, with 
the same air of comfort as the other. 
Every thing was pointed out to Annie 
as long as any light lasted, and then 
the old lady, showing her a third door, 
observed, “there is a closet for your 
maids to sleep in; but we must get 
back, sweet niece, for it is growing 
dark, and you will fancy goblins in 
the passage.” 

iss Walton laughed, assuring her 
that she feared nothing but losing her 
way, and the old lady answered, “ Oh, 
you must learn, you must learn, Annie. 
"Tis often good to have a place like 
this where one may set search at de- 


“ For England's war revered the claim 
Of every unprotected name ; 
And spared amidst its fiercest rage, 
Childhood, and womanhood, and age.” 


So sung a great poet and excellent 
man, but begging the master’s pardon, 
if war herself spared them, the cor »- 
quences of war reached them sv y. 
It never has been, and never 
be, that in times of civil conteu::. 
when anarchy has dissolved the bonds 
of law, the fierce passions, which in 
the breasts of too many are only fet- 
tered by fear, will not break forth to 
ravage and destroy. There never was 
yet strife without crime, and never 
will be. Certainly, such was not the 
case in the civil wars of the great re- 
bellion, and many an act was com- 
mitted with impunity under cover of 
the disorders of the time, of the most 
black and horrible character. True, 
the justice still held his seat upon the 
bench, to take cognizance of oll erties 
but rebellion ; true, mayors and cor- 
porations existed in cities and exer- 
cised municipal authority, but the 
power thus possessed was not unfre- 
oo used for the gratification of 
the person who held it on the side of 
the parliament, and if not held by one 
of that party, was utterly disregarded 
by those who were. 


CHAPTER XII. 


fiance. In the last reign we had con- 
spiracies enow, God wot, and one poor 
man, whose head they wanted, was 
here three days while his enemies were 
in the house; but they never found 
him, and yet he walked about at ease.” 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Walton, as 
they made their way back; “how 
might that be, my dear aunt. If they 
searched well in the daylight, I should 
think there would be little chance of 
escape.” 

** More than you know, Annie,” an- 
swered her aunt, drily; “ but I will 
tell you all about it some day; and 
now I will send up William, who is a 
clever lad, with your maids, to show 
them the way, and bring your goods 
and chattels up. But what is all this 
loud speaking I wonder.” 

“JT know the voice, I think,” an- 
swered Miss Walton, “but if I am 
right as to the person, he should have 
been over the seas long ago.” 


Of this fact, Mr. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, was very well aware; and after 
making his escape from the carriages 
during the skirmish at the bridge, he 
had, with the assistance of his compa- 
nion, dragged poor Arrah Neil along 
with him, assuring the parliamentary 
committee-man who accompanied him, 
that he did it solely to deliver the poor 
girl from the men of Belial, with whom 
she was consorting, and to place her 
in the hands of a chosen vessel, a de- 
vout woman of his neighbourhood, 
whom he likened, in an irreverent 
strain, to Anna, the prophetess. 

Whether his companions put full 
faith in his sincerity and aglondes of 
purpose or not, does not much matter : 
Captain Batten was not one to quarrel 
with any one’s hypocrisy ; and indeed 
it seemed that a sort of agreement had 
been made amongst the roundheads, 
like that by which men take paper 
money instead of gold and silver, to 
let each man’s religious pretences pass 
current as genuine coin, however flimsy 
might be the materials of which they 
were made. The real purpose of Mr. 
Dry was, to take poor Arrah Neil 
back to Bishop’s Merton, for his own 
views ; and his motives were, as the 
reader will learn hereafter, of a very 
mixed character. But after having 
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wandered about with Batten and Dr. 
Bastwick for two days, during the 
course of which he was more than 
once seen studying a packet of old 
letters, he expressed a strong desire 
to go under the escort of some body 
of parliamentary troops into York- 
shire, where he declared he had just 
recollected having some business of 
importance to transact. No opportu- 
nity occurred for several days, during 
which time the whole party who had 
escaped from the cavaliers, at the invi- 
tation of the worthy common council 
men of Coventry, took up their abode 
for a time in that ancient city, Mr. 
Dry watching poor Arrah Neil with 
the closest care, and giving out to the 
landlady of the inn at which he lodged 
that she was a poor ward of his, of 
weak understanding, over whom it was 
necessary to keep a strict guard. The 
pious landlady of Coventry believed 
every word that Mr. Dry thought fit 
to tell her. How could she do other- 
wise, indeed, with so very devout a 
person ; and to say the truth, the de- 
meanour and appearance of Arrah 
Neil, did not serve to belie the asser- 
tions of the old hypocrite who had 
her in his power. She remained the 
greater part of each day plunged in 
deep and melancholy musings, and 
though she more than once attempted 
to escape, and said she was wrong- 
fully detained, yet she entered into 
no ng explanations, notwithstanding 
sundry opportunities afforded her by 
the hostess, who was not without her 
share of curiosity. The fit, or as she 
called it, the cloud of gloom had come 
upon her again. It had passed away, 
indeed, during the active and bustling 
time of the march from Bishop’s Mer- 
ton, and so indeed it always did, either 
in moments when all went clear and 
smoothly, or in times of great difficulty 
and danger ; but still it returned when 
any of the bitter sorrows and pangs 
of which every life has some, and hers 
had had too many, crossed her way 
and darkened the prospect of the 
future. 

It was not sullenness, reader ; it was 
no gloomy bitterness of spirit ; it was 
no impatience of the ills that are the 
lot of all; it was no rebellious mur- 
muring against the will of God: nei- 
ther was it madness, nor any thing 
like it, though she acted sometimes 
strangely, and sometimes wildly, as it 
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seemed to the common eyes of the 
world, from a strong and energetic 
determination of accomplishing her 
object at the time, joined with the 
utter want of that experience of the 
world which would have taught her 
how to accomplish it by ordinary 
means. What was it then, you will 
ask, and may think it strange when I 
say, memory. But so it was; memory 
confused and vague of things long 
gone before, which formed so strong a 
contrast with the present, that when- 
ever sorrow or disappointment fell 
upon her, some former time, some dis- 
tant scenes of which she knew not the 
when or the where, rose up before her 
eyes, and made her, herself, believe 
that she was mad. She recollected 
bright looks and kind words, and days 
of happiness and nights of peace and 
repose, to which she could not give a 
local habitation and a name.” Were 
they visions? she asked herself; were 
they dreams? where could they have 
occurred? what could they have been? 
Was it from some book which she had . 
read, she often inquired, that such 
fanciful pictures had been gleaned, and 
had then fixed themselves as realities 
in her mind? 

She could not tell ; but when such me- 
mories rose up, they took possession of 
her wholly, bewildered, confused, over- 
powered her. For atime she was a 
creature of the past ; she scarcely be- 
lieved in the present; she knew not 
which was the reality, the things gone 
by or the things that surrounded her. 

During the whole time that she re- 
mained at Coventry, this cloud was 
upon her, and she paid little attention 
to any thing but the continual ques- 
tioning of her own heart and mind. 
She attempted, as we have said, to 
escape ; indeed more than once; but it 
was by impulse rather than by thought, 
and when frustrated, she fell at once 
back again into meditation. She did 
not remark that Dry treated her in a 
very different manner from that which 
he had ever displayed towards her be- 
fore; that he called her, “ Mistress 
Arrah ;” that he tried to soothe and 
to amuse her. She noticed, indeed 
without much attention, that different 
clothing had been provided for her, 
from that which she had been accus- 
tomed to wear; but whenever her 
mind turned from the past towards 
the present again, her thoughts busied’ 
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themselves with Charles Walton and 
his sister, and she would have given 
worlds to know how it fared with those 
she loved. 

That the victory had been won by 
the cavaliers she was aware, but at 
what price it had been bought, she 
could not tell; and she trembled to 
think of it. No one, indeed, spoke to 
her upon the subject, for Dry was 
silent; and for reasons of his own, he 
took care that she should be visited by 
none but the landlady of the inn. 

At length two pieces of intelligence 
reached him, on the third day after 
their arrival in Coventry, which made 
him resolve to pursue his journey into 
Yorkshire. The first of these was 
communicated to him by one of his 
own servants, to whom he had sent 
shortly after the skirmish, and was to 
the effect that the great majority of 
the people of Bishop’s Merton had 
espoused the royalist cause, and that 
messengers had arrived from Lord 
Walton, ordering him to be appre- 
hended immediately, if he made his 
‘appearance in the place. With this 
news, however, came the money he 
had sent for; and on the evening of 
the same day Dr. Bastwick brought 
shim the second piece of information, 
which was merely that a troop of 
the parliamentary horse would pass 
through Coventry the following day, 
on their road to Hull, where Sir John 
Hotham was in command for the par- 
liament. It was added that Master 
Dry might march safely under their 
escort, and he accordingly spent the 
rest of the evening in buying horses 
and equipage for himself and Arrah 
Neil, and set out the following day 
on his journey. 

The tedious march towards Hull 
need not be related ; during the whole 
of the way the old man rode beside 
his charge, plying her with soft and 
somewhat amorous words, mingled 
strangely and horribly with texts from 
Scripture, perverted and misapplied, 
and graced with airs of piety and devo- 
tion, which those who knew him well, 
were quite aware had no share with 
his dealings or his heart. 

Arrah Neil paid little attention to 
him—answered seldom, and then but 
by a monosyllable. To escape was im- 
possible, for he had now two servants 
with him, and she was never left alone 
for a moment, except when locked 
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into a room during a halt: yet she 
looked anxiously for the opportunity, 
and whenever any objects were seen 
moving through the country as they 
passed, her heart beat with the hope 
of some party of cavaliers being nigh, 
and giving her relief. Such, however, 
did not prove the case, and about noon 
of an autumnal day, they entered the 
town of Hull. 

Here Mr. Ezekiel Dry separated 
himself from the troop, with thanks 
for their escort, and made his way to- 
wards the centre of the town, where 
stood the house of a friend, with 
whom he had often transacted business 
of different kinds. The friend, how- 
ever, had since he saw him married a 
wife, and was absent from the town; 
and though Mr. Dry assured a demure- 
looking maid-servant, who opened the 
door, that his friend, Jeremiah, had al- 
ways told him he might use his house as 
his own, the maid knew Jeremiah bet- 
ter than Mr. Dry, and demurred re- 
ceiving any guests during her master’s 
absence. 

When the worthy gentleman had 
finished his conversation, and made up 
his mind that he must seek an inn, he 
turned round to remount his horse, and 
was somewhat surprised to see Arrah 
Neil gazing round her with a degree 
of light and even wonder in her look, 
for which he perceived no apparent 
cause. The street was a dull and 
dingy one; most of the houses were 
of wood, with the gables turned to- 
wards the road, and from the opposite 
side projected a long pole from which 
swung a square piece of painted wood, 
representing in very rough and rude 
style, the figure of a swan the size of 
life. Yet over the dark and time- 
stained face of the buildings, up the 
line of narrow street, round the win- 
dows and doors carved with quaint 
figures, ran the beautiful eyes of 
Arrah Neil, with a look of eager satis- 
faction which Ezekiel Dry could in no 
degree account for. hey rested 
principally upon the figure of the 
swan, however, and as that emblem 
showed that it was a house of public 
entertainment, thither Mr. Dry turned 
the horses’ heads, and bade her alight 
at the door, 

Arrah sprang to the ground in a 
moment, and entered the house with 
an mae Se Mr. Dry had never 
seen her before display. Something 
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appeared to have enchanted her, for 

e almost outran the hostess, who led 
the way, saying, “ This way, pretty 
lady—this way, sir.” But when she 
stopped at a door in a long open cor- 
ridor, Arrah Neil actually passed her, 
exclaiming— 

** No, not that room ; I should pre- 
fer this,” and without waiting for an 
answer, she opened the door and went 
in. 
“ Dear lady, you seem to know the 
house quite well,” said the hostess ; 
“but yet I do notrecollect having seen 
your pretty face before.” 

“ Talk not of such vanities,” said 
Mr. Dry, with a solemn tone; “ what 
is beauty but the dust, and fair flesh 
but as a clod of clay ?” 

“ Well, I am sure!” said the land- 
lady, who was what Mr. Dry would 
have called a carnal and self-seeking 
person, but a very good woman not- 
withstanding. Ah, sir, what you 
say is very true; we are all nothing 
but clods of earth; there can be no 
doubt of it: it’s very true, indeed.” 

Finding her so far docile, Mr. Dry 
determined to make a still greater im- 
pression, in order to insure that his 
object of keeping Arrah Neil within 
his grasp, should not be frustrated by 
the collusion of the landlady. He 
therefore set to work, and held forth 
to her upon godliness, and grace, and 
self-denyingness, and other Christian 
virtues ; touching a little upon original 
sin, eee election, and other 
simple and easy subjects, with a degree 
of clearness and perspicuity such as 
might be expected from his original 
station and means of information. 
The landlady was confounded and 
puzzled; but as it was utterly impos- 
sible to tell what he really meant, by 
the unconnected images, quotations, 
and dogmas which he pronounced, she 
was unconvinced of any thing but of 
his being a vehement puritan, which 
she herself was not. 

However as it did not do to offend 
a customer, she shook her head and 
looked sad, and cried from time to 
time, “ Ah, very true! God help us! 
poor sinners that we are ;” with sun 
other exclamations, which though they 
did not convince Mr. Dry that she had 
not a strong hankering for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt and the abominations 
of the Amorites, yet showed him that 
she was very well inclined to please 
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him, and made him believe that she 
« would fulfil his bidding to the letter. 

He accordingly called her out of the 
room as soon as he thought he had 
int his effect, and an to 

er what he pleased to call the situa- 
tion of his poor ward, he warned her 
particularly to keep the door locked 
upon her, to suffer no one to hold com- 
munication with her, and especially to 
prevent her from getting out, for fear 
she’d throw herself into the water or 
make away with herself, whick he re- 
presented to be not at all unlikely. 

The hostess assured him that she 
was deeply grieved to hear the young 
lady's case. She could not have be- 
lieved it, she said, she looked so sensible 
and cheerful. 

“ Ah,” replied Mr. Dry, “you will 
see her dull enough soon. It comes 
upon her by fits; but you must attend 
very punctually to my orders, or some- 
thing may take place for which you 
will weep in sackeloth and ashes.” 

“ Oh, sir, I will attend to them 
most particularly,” said the landlady. 
« What will you please to order for 
dinner, sir? Had not I better put 
the lady down a round-pointed knife ? 
Is she dangerous with her hands?” 

“ Oh no,” answered Mr. Dry. “ It 
is to herself, not to others, she is dan- 
gerous. And as for dinner, send up 
any thing you have got, especially if it 
be high flavoured and relishing, for I 
have but a poor appetite. I will be 
back in about an hour; and in the 
meantime, can you tell me where in 
this town lives one Hugh O'Donnell, 
an Irishman, | believe ?” 

The landlady paused and considered, 
and then replied, that she really could 
not tell ; she had heard of such a per- 
son, and believed it was somewhere at 
the west of the town, but she was not 
by any means sure. 

The moment Mr. Dry was gone, 
the good woman called to the cook, 
and ordered a very substantial dinner 
for the party which had just arrived ; 
but then putting her hand before her 
eyes, she stood for the space of a 
minute and a half in the centre of the 
tap-room, as if in consideration, then 
saying, “‘ There is something strange 
in this affair! Iam not a woman if 
I don’t find it out.” She hurried u 
to the room where she had left A 
Neil, unlocked the door and went in. 


Arrah Neil was leaning on the sill 
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of the open window, gazing up and 
down the street. Her face was clear 
and bright; her beautiful eyes were 
full of intellect and fire; the look of 
doubt and inward thought was gone ; 
a change had come over her, complete 
and extraordinary ; it seemed as if she 
had awakened from adream. When 
the landlady entered, Arrah imme- 
diately turned from the window, and 
advanced towards her. Then laying 
her hand upon her arm, she gazed in 
her face for a moment so intently that 
the poor woman began to be alarmed. 

“TI am sure I recollect you,” said 
Arrah Neil. “Have you not been 
here long ?” 

“For twenty years,” replied the 
hostess ; “ and for five and twenty be- 
fore that in the house next door, from 
which I married into this.” 

* And don’t you recollect me?” 
asked Arrah Neil. 

“No,” replied the landlady, “I do 
not; though I think I have seen some 
one very like you before—but then it 
was a taller lady—much taller.” 

So she was,” cried Arrah Neil. 
** What was her name?” 

“ Nay, I can’t tell, if you can’t,” 
replied the landlady. 

* Tknow what I called her, but I know 
nothing more,” answered Arrah Neil. 
“T called her mother—and perhaps 
she was my mother. I called her mo- 
ther as I lay in that bed, with my head 
aching, my eyes burning, and my lips 
parched ; and then I fell into a long 
deep sleep, from which I woke forget- 
ting all that went before ; and she was 

one !” 

« Ay!” cried the landlady; “and 
are you that poor little thing?” and 
she gazed upon her for a moment with 
a look of sad, deep interest. The 
next instant she cast her arms round 
her, and kissed her tenderly. Ah, 
poor child,” she said at length with 
tears in her eyes, “those were sad 
times—sad times indeed. ’Twas when 
the fever was raging in the country. 
Sad work in such days for those who 
lodge strangers. It cost me my only 
one. A man came and slept in that 
bed, he looked ill when he came, and 
worse when he went. Then came a 
lady and a child, and an old man, their 
servant, and the house was full all but 
this room; and ere they had been here 
long, my own dear child was taken 
with the fever. She was near your 
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own age, perhaps a year older; and I 
told the lady over night, so that she 
said she would go on the morrow, for 
she was afraid for her darling. But 
before the morning came, you too 
were shaking like a willow in the wind, 
and then came on the burning fit, and 
the third day you began to rave, and 
knew no one, The fifth day my poor 
girl died, and for a whole day I did 
not see you—I saw nothing but my 
dead child. On the next, however, 
they came to tell me the lady had 
fallen ill, and I came to watch you, 
for it seemed to me as if there was 
something between you and my poor 
Lucy—I knew not what—you had 
been sisters in sickness, and I thought 
you might be sisters in the grave. I 
cannot help crying when I think of it. 
Oh those were terrible days!” And 
the poor woman wiped her eyes. 

** But my mother,” cried Arrah 
Neil—“ my mother ?” 

“Some day I will show you where 
she lies,” answered the hostess ; and 
Arrah wept bitterly, for a hope was 
crushed out to its last spark. 

**She got worse and worse,” con- 
tinued the landlady; “and she too 
lost her senses, but just as you were 
slowly getting a little better she sud- 
denly recovered her mind; and I was 
so glad, for I thought she would re- 
cover too; but the first words she 
spoke were to ask after you. So I 
told her you were much better; and 
all she said was, ‘I should wish to see 
her once more before I die, if it may 
be done without harming her ;’ and 
then I knew that she was going. I 
and the old servant carried you, just 
as you were, and laid you on her bed, 
and she kissed you, and prayed God to 
bless and keep you, but you were weak 
and dozy, and she would not have you 
wakened, but made us take you back ; 
and then she spoke long with the old 
man in a whisper ; but all I heard was, 
* You promise, Neil—you promise on 
your salvation.’ He did promise— 
though I did not know what it was. 
Then she said, ‘Recollect you must 
never tell her unless it be recovered.’ 
Recovered or reversed, she said, I re- 
member not well which, but from that 
moment she said nothing more, but to 
ask for some water, and so she went 
on till the next morning, just as day 
was dawning, and then she departed.” 

A short space passed in silent tears 
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on the part of Arrah Neil, while the 
good woman who told the tale re- 
mained gazing forth from the window, 
but at length she continued, “ Before 
you could run across the floor again, 
my husband died ; but with him it was 
very quick. He was but three days 
between health and death ; and when 
I had a little recovered I used fool- 
ishly to wish that you could stay with 
me, and be like my poor Lucy; but 
you were a lady, and I was a poor 
woman, so that could not be; and in 
about six weeks the old man paid all 
that was owing, and took you away. 
It is strange to think that you should 
be the same pretty child that lay there 
sick near ten years ago.” 

“Tt is as strange to me as to you,” 
said Arrah Neil; “ for as I tell you I 
seemed to fall into a deep sleep, and 
for a time I forgot all; but since then 
all the things that went before that 
time have troubled me sadly. It seemed 
as if I had had a dream, and I recol- 
lect a castle on a hill, and riding with 
a tall gentleman, who was on a great 
black horse, while I had a tiny thing, 
milk white; and I remember many 
servants and maids—oh, and many 
things 1 have never seen since; but I 
could not tell whether it was real or 
a mere fancy, till 1 came into this town, 
and I saw the street which I used to 
look at from the window, and the sign 
of the house that I used to watch as it 
swung to and fro in the wind. Then 
I was sure it was real; and your face 
too brought a thousand things back to 
me; and when I saw the room where 
I had been, I felt inclined to weep, I 
knew not why.— Well, well may I 
weep.” 

“ But who is this old man who is 
with you?” asked the landlady, sud- 
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denly. “He is not the old servant, 
who was as aged then as he is now; 
and_ what is this tale he tells of your 
being his ward and mad ?” 

“ Mad !” cried Arrah Neil—“ mad ! 
Oh no! ‘Tis he that is wicked, not I 
that am mad. He and another dragged 
me away from those who protected 
me, and were good to me—kind Annie 
Walton, and that noble lord her bro- 
ther, while they were fighting on the 
moors beyond Coventry. I, his ward! 
He has no more right to keep me from 
my friends, than the merest stranger. 
He is a base, bad man—a hypocrite— 
a cheat. What he wants, what he 
wishes, I know not. But he had my 
poor old grandfather dragged away to 
prison, and he died by the road.” 

* Your grandfather?” said the widow 
—‘ what was his name ?” 

** Neil,” answered the poor girl— 
that was the name he always went 
b 7” 

Ms Why that was the old servant,” 
said the hostess. ‘He had been a 
soldier, and fought in many battles. 
I have heard him tell it often. But 
this man, this man has some object, 
young lady. He knows more of you 
than perhaps you think. He told me 
that you were mad, and his ward—but 
he knew not that you had a friend so 
near at hand, who, though she be a 
poor, humble woman——-Hark! there 
are people speaking at the door. ‘Tis 
he, I dare say. Say not a word to 
him, and we will talk more by-and-by. 
Do not be afraid—he shall not take 
you away again so easily, if there be 
yet law in the land. But he must not 
find me with you;” and thus saying, 
she opened the door and left the 
room. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


In our last number we endeavoured 
to sketch for our readers some of the 
characteristics of that antique system 
of Church Theology,which, caricatured 
by the wantonness and ambition of the 
Roman despotism, debased by the ig- 
norance of the Eastern Churches, and 
usually denounced as antichristian, 
wherever not wholly forgotten, by the 
majority of European and American 
Protestants, a party of modern divines 
have attempted the daring enterprise 
of reviving in the Church of Eng- 
land. We spoke with the freedom of 
lovers of truth, who have nothing 
either to gain or to lose by party tri- 
umphs; and we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that among those whose 
praise is really enviable we have been 
understood as such. We felt it neces- 
sary to moderate the self-applauses of 
each party alike in this discussion ; 
an ungracious task, but a necessary 
one. We took the liberty of warning 
one party— the more popular one 
among ourselves—that something more 
is needed for these days than very 
shrewd and keen exposures of a body 
of glowing and eloquent writers, whose 
obviously enthusiastic style and tem- 
per makes it mere child's play to ga- 
ther and set forth in all the promi- 
nence of critical italics their ardent 
escapades; that these singular and 
restless times, “‘ heaving with life to 
come,” demand not the common-place 
genius of cavil and demolition, but the 
rarer gift of conciliation and recon- 
struction ; the power that recognises 
in extravagance itself but the outcry 
of a mighty want; and watches—not 
to mock, and reject, and deny—but 
to explore the seat of evil, and medi- 
tate the means of remedy. Replies of 
the sort that in their infinite varieties 
now abound in every book-shop, weary 
us unspeakably ; they are so very con- 
clusive and so very profitless—so tri- 
umphant and so hollow; they are so 
like that most provoking of all things, 


clever parliamentary debating, when 
some great national question is before 
the House. A mighty Church Ideal 
is presented to the public eye; it may 
be a very hopeless one; it may be 
feebly portrayed — unskilfully, erro- 
neously ;—but for our lives we cannot 
laugh at it. We could serve up the 
whole history—the conspiracy, the 
Jesuitry, and all—in the most piquant 
of possible Articles ; but positively we 
have not the heart to do it. Who 
would be content with the Church of 
Christ as it is, that has any adequate 
conception of what it was meant to be ? 
Who that believes—as surely every 
man believed, till the truth of God’s 
unfathomable election was made to 
supersede the equal truth of His own 
visible Constitution—that the univer- 
sal Church of Christ was intended to 
be the public perpetual witness of God 
in the world; His City and His King- 
dom—can look without sadness at the 
meagre, ineffectual, and nominal thing 
that Church really is, and long has been, 
when contrasted with the wonderful 
manifestation of a divine brotherhood 
it presented in those early times we 
read of in Scripture, and in those wri- 
ters who take up the story where 
Scripture has left it? And what a 
poor thing it is—what a grievously 
unsatisfactory thing—when we ask for 
some earnest effort upon grounds of 
consistent theory, to make the Church 
the world’s purifier—to put us off 
with elaborate proofs that others have 
failed in the attempt; when we want 
positive principle, to give us only nega- 
tive refutation ; when we require the 
elucidation of one truth, to tell us 
some other that nobody denies ; when 
we ask what is the office of “ the pillar 
and ground of the truth,” to inform 
us that we are justified by faith ; when 
we long to know the significance of 
that Church of the New Testament 
against which hell’s gates were never 
to prevail, to enumerate all the foolish 


* History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
By Dr. Augustus Neander, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of 
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things Mr. Froude and his followers « pound for differences, or neglect them ; 


may have chosen to speculate upon 
the subject ;—as if the discontented 
murmurs of these and such as these 
—be they heterodox as you please— 
are not themselves the attestation of 
the deep-rooted wants of Society, and 
of the need of courageous and vigo- 
rous efforts to bring the Church on a 
level with its tremendous antagonist, 
the sensualism, sloth, and selfishness 
of the time. The doctrine of the 
Church—of the actual Church that 
we can see, and feel, and hear—may 
be fearfully abused ; but—in the name 
of Scripture and Reason—has it no 
meaning at all? Is the word—it 
seems a simple word enough—to be 
cashiered as something dangerous or 
unintelligible? Scripture seems to 
represent this Doctrine of the Church 
as, in its due place, a mighty means 
for awakening, guiding, and strength- 
ening, the spirits of men; and we 
honestly confess we had much rather 
hear how it may be used for the sup- 
port and consolation of ourselves and 
our fellows, than listen to the cleverest 
polemical pamphlet ever framed to 
expose the mistakes of those who have 
tried to labour the topic for us. 

Of the opposite party —the pro- 
fessed revivers of this doctrine—we 
need not recapitulate what we have 
already said. What we think of them 
—and what we think of certain less 
restricted followers of their camp— 
we have spoken freely and sincerely in 
our former comments. The great 
caution requisite for these eloquent 
and imaginative votaries of catholi- 
city——and circumstances have fully 
proved it to be no superfluous caution 
—arises manifestly from the danger- 
ous vicinity of that vast fabric of de- 
based religion whose gloomy shadow 
darkens the whole south and west of 
Europe. The reason is obvious. 
Enshrining within it a fearful mass 
of degrading error, it yet studiously— 
far more studiously than ourselves— 
presents the external organization and 
apparatus of a fully equipped Church ; 
and thus becomes unavoidably more or 
less seductive to those whose thoughts 
are almost exclusively running in the 
channel of Church speculation. It is 
ever a perilous thing when strong desire 
meets an object even partially resem- 
bling the true object of its longings ; 
in its impatience it is willing to com- 
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and even assimilates unconsciously, by 
a most miserable but common delusion, 
the whole dark and heavy mass to the 
likeness of its own vain hopes and 
wishes. Carefully retaining the im- 
passioned phrases, skilfully disguising 
the simple meaning, of Antiquity ; im- 
prisoning the ardent rhetoric of ora- 
tors and the winged devotion of litur- 
gies under the stiff formulas of its own 
modern schoolmen ; fortified by the 
ceaseless labours of centuries of subtle 
defenders into one vast and not un- 
symmetrical system ; how dexterous— 
nay, could we but keep the New Tes- 
tament aside for a while, how impres- 
sive a forgery is this Roman religion ! 
And emphatic and solemn in its pro- 
fessed warfare against worldliness ;— 
with its public vows of everlasting pri- 
vacy, its pompous abdication of pomps, 
its outward dress and livery of saintship, 
and within all, its restless, sleepless, fe- 
verish ambition for power—which ever 
when suspected it knows how to gild 
with lofty titles of spirituality—as if it 
sought but the celestial sovereignty of 
unbounded beneficence,—who can won- 
der that it should sometimes come near 
winning to its gaudy mimicry of an- 
cient system such minds as long, amid 
a heavy sensual age, for the helps of 
early discipline and the sternness of 
early self-conquest? But in no manly 
spirit ought such attractions be power- 
ful beyond one weak and passing mo- 
ment! Were the whole world to be 
combined in one magnificent union of 
religious belief, on condition of one 
minute shred of known error being 
voluntarily retained in its public pro- 
fession, to no rightly constituted mind 
ought the alternative to occasion an 
instant’s hesitation. Were it offered 
to us that one anthem of praise should 
rise from every family of mankind ; 
that one solemn and universal litw 

should utter the needs and thanksgiy. 
ings of all the sons of men; that a 
common polity should combine the 
whole immense association into one 
— republic ;—and all this on 
the condition—for example—that for a 
single transient moment of the service 
“the mother of Jesus” should be be- 
sought to intercede for us with her 
divine Son,—the proposal should be 
aparene as a Satanic temptation, and 
the glorious vision abandoned for ever! 


Once suffer this principle to be enfee- 
2H 
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bled, and:there is no further security 
for righteousness on earth. The con- 
version of a world must not bribe us 
to trifle with truth : an enthusiasm for 
Unity is a noble feeling doubtless, but 
an enthusiasm for Truth is infinitely 
nobler! Trours—pure, unmixed, un- 
mutilated Truth—is the only admissi- 
ble basis of Church or Christian 
union ; the Lord of the Church indig- 
nantly rejects every other; and they 
— if any such there be—who can dream 
of union upon any inferior ground, 
cherish a guilty delusion, and have 
mistaken the very first elements in the 
nature and constitution of the Church 
itself, —of the Church whose excellence 
it is to be the embodiment and the 
witness of truth, and which loses its 
essential function when it loses this. 
When we speak thus, we speak of a 
danger which may be foreseen from 
the peculiar position of the writers to 
whom we allude; but all tendency to 
which it is, of course, only just to add, 
that they have themselves repeatedly 
and anxiously disclaimed. As regards 
the great mass of them—for in this free 
and extensive movement there seem to 
be innumerable shades of opinion—we 
do not desire to doubt the sincerity of 
their disclaimer; vast numbers—the 
Hooks, the Mannings, the Gresleys, 
the Sewells—are utterly beyond the 
need of it; but we must most dis- 
tinctly reprehend certain sophistical 
speculations of another gifted but un- 


settled mind among them; as well 
as the mischievous affectations of some 
of their inferior literary imitators in 
England. We do not want to apo- 
logize for any extravagancies in the 
opposite extreme of the popular dis- 
senting theology; we know how 
trying they have been to the pa- 
tience of rational and experienced men 
from the days of South to our own; 
—but all this is a miserable excuse 
for the paltry parodies of churchman- 
ship to which we allude. It would be 
melancholy if the old practical doc- 
trine of the Church—the doctrine of 
Andrews, and Hammond, and Wilson, 
and Ken—were to be confounded with 
such profitless trivialities as these. 
For our own part, we seem to our- 
selves clearly able to distinguish that 
venerable (and assuredly, in such hands, 
most practically awakening) doctrine 
equally from all exaggerations and 
from all dilutions of its strong simpli- 
city; and in an honest desire that 
Truth may benefit by fair discussion, 
we should gladly hail the labours of 
those who would undertake to set it 
forth in a style of manly and unaffected 
reasoning.* 

But we are not to forget, while en- 
deavouring, according to our humble 
lights, to comment on this remarkable 
controversy ; and to do so in a spirit 
of fairness,t and, above all, of hopeful- 
ness for the final interests of truth ; 
that we have promised our readers a 


* Among those who have, in a practical way, addressed themselves to parts of 
the subject in that vigorous and straightforward style which is so eminently English, 
we may mention the name of Dr. Hook of Leeds; a divine who has contrived to 
find time for a large body of useful publications amid parochial labours which must 
be witnessed to be conceived, and which have well-nigh succeeded in recovering 
the central citadel of Dissent to the Church of England. A late Sermon on 
** Mutual Forbearance in Things Indifferent” is every thing one could wish; dis- 
tinct, unaffected, and charitable. 

tA popes: publication (anonymous, but from the librairie of “‘L. and G. 
Seeley, Fleet-street,”) with which we have been lately favoured by post ; (through, 
of course, the benevolent solicitude of the author to circulate the valuable infor- 
mation he has gathered ;) acquaints us with the unsuspected fact, that vast num- 
bers of English Churchmen “ pray to the Virgin and invoke the aid of the Dead ;” 
that they publicly teach “that man has the ability to merit his own salvation ;” 
that ‘‘ they never so much as offer up a single prayer in the Saviour’s name alone, to 
be heard by the Father;” and (apparently) that ‘they profess that we have a 
chance of being released from purgatory, if the Pope or St. Peter be our friend.” 
We should feel obliged to Messrs. Seeley’s divine to be so good as to append 
references to his next account of the state of British theology, as we have been a 
good deal puzzled in looking for the productions to which he alludes. 

To be serious; we abhor the corruptions of the Roman creed; we are tho- 
roughly alive to the incalculable evil of these corruptions ;—and yet we are not 
quite clear whether upon a certain Day, when the Ninth Commandment shall form 
an oro document in the trial of mankind, it might not be almost as safe to 
bear the name of Pascal, Fenelon, or Borromeo, as that of the author of “ Puseyism, 
and its only Effectual Remedy.” 
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glimpse of a curiously opposite deve- , minished their number. 


lopment of religious speculation—the 
lofty anti-formalism of evangelical Ger- 
many.* This is of a brighter and a 
warmer tint than the cold rationalism 
of which Kant delivered the metaphy- 
sical grounds, and which the Bret- 
schneiders and the Strausses have so 
courageously completed. That was 
all harshness, rigour, and professorial 
conceit ; this is all tenderness, elo- 
quence, and universal sympathy. Its 
writers, accordingly, have become ex- 
ceedingly popular in these countries, 
whenever translated for our benefit ; 
and one of them, to whom we are 
about more especially to allude, and 
who is their recognised leader, is very 
commonly considered to exemplify the 
perfection of scriptural Christianity. 
Those who think so, are, of course, 
imperfectly acquainted with the views 
of this illustrious denouncer of Church 
dogmas ; but is it altogether uninstruc- 
tive, that the unknown remainder of 
what we admire so earnestly should be 
suddenly discovered to be something 
so strangely inadmissible? Is it al- 
together prudent to indulge an un- 
bounded a@miration for the practical 
excellencies of that foreign school, whose 
philosophical developments betray ten- 
dencies so unquestionably perilous ? 
“The New Prussian Evangelical 
United Church” is a curious study 
for the ecclesiastical historian. It con- 
stitutes the last form of the junction, 
so often attempted, of the Lutheran 
and Reformed bodies, In 1817 this 
junction was recommended by a pro- 
clamation from the throne; and un- 
furtunately much persecution was em- 
ployed to accomplish the union. Of 
nearly nine thousand congregations, all 
but about one thousand two hundred at 
length acceded; and the simple ex- 
pedient of quartering the army on the 
recusants is said to have largely di- 
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In 1822 a 
liturgy was drawn up by some of the 
superintendents of the new body. In 
this the opposing systems are gently 
compelled to mutual affection, and the 
scheme for suiting all parties, we un- 
derstand, is this. In the morning there 
is a service with a certain degree of 
pomp; candles are placed upon the 
holy table, which is at that hour dig- 
nified with the title of an altar; 
and the crucifix is permitted to gladden 
the eyes of the devotees. In the after- 
noon, a simpler form of worship takes 
place, consisting chiefly of hymns, the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
sermon. The nature of the Eucharist 
being, as is well known, the main sub- 
ject of dispute between the inheritors of 
the views of Luther and those of Calvin, 
the appointment in the “ New United 
Church” is, that the consecrated 
elements shall be delivered with the 
simple affirmation, “ Christ said, This 
is my body,” &c., which leaves the 
significance of those memorable words 
to the private judgment of each re- 
ceiver. Our readers will see a fitting 
commentary upon all this in the part 
performed by his Prussian majesty, 
in the late exhibition at Cologne 
Cathedral. 

As the Oxford movement is by its 
adversaries held to be an undue exagge- 
ration of formalism, so the schools of 
Berlin, &c. may fairly be accepted as 
the exaggeration of spiritualism. The 
partizans of either development of 
Christianity may be instructed by com- 
paring this counterpart. That both 
are capable of exaggeration will, we 
suppose, be scarcely denied in a coun- 
try in which (as if for the very pur- 
pose of warning) the chapel of the 
Roman priest and the meeting-house 
of the Quaker assembly front each 
other at either side of the same street. 
Now Quakerism is precisely the same 





* There is too much reason to class French Protestantism with German in our 
resent criticism. When Napoleon, in 1802, restored the Reformed worship in 
cane it was furnished with no definite creed; and since that period became infected 
with the neologism and socinianism of its neighbours. There are at present some- 
thing over 400 French pasteurs, we believe, who receive an income from the state; of 
whom not one half are reputed to be sound. The Lutheran ministers of France are 
said to be in a still worse state. It is unnecessary to mention Geneva. Indeed we do 
not at this momeat well know where to look for perfectly safe Protestantism beyond 
the range of the British Isles, and the churches that have sprung from British parent- 
age. Of course we do not deny that many worthy ministers and congregations exist 
in the various continental bodies ; we speak of the character and condition of the 
communities en masse, 
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exaggeration of the confidence in indi- 
vidual guidance that Romanism is of 
the confidence in church guidance ; the 
one claims personal, exactly as the other 
corporate, inspiration. Awake as we 
are (or think ourselves) to the phi- 
losophy of Romanism, it is amazing 
how utterly the philosophy of Quaker- 
ism has escaped us. In truth, the 
principles of that Society form one of 
the most interesting theological inves- 
tigations in the world; not merely in 
reference to the great real worthiness 
of multitudes of its members, but in 
reference to the theory of religion 
upon which the whole is based—a 
theory whose principles (we do not 
hesitate to concede it to our many ex- 
cellent friends in the society) are con- 
stantly assumed with utter unconscious- 
ness by those who would be astounded 
if they were informed that they were 
walking in the footsteps of the Bar- 
clays, the Gurneys, and the Penns. 
Our present instance is, however, 
a somewhat different development ; 
arising out of a restless spirit of in- 
uiry and habits of literary and phi- 
Losophical pyrrhonism, such as Quaker- 
ism, from various circumstances, has 
never yet fostered. It will be observed 
we do not now refer to the thinly- 
veiled infidelity of the avowed deniers 
of all inspiration ; or the infidelity, 
without even the decency of a veil, 
of such teachers as Dr. Strauss; we 
speak of men of the highest rank in 
the estimation of the religious world, 
men who are universally accepted as 
the champions of what Mr. Isaac 
Taylor calls “ Spiritual Christianity ;” 
we speak—for one example is worth 
a score descriptions—of such men as 
the illustrious and gifted Dr. Augus- 
tus Neander, Ordinary Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin, 
Consistorial Councillor of the province 
of Brandenburg, &c. &c. Dr. Neander 
is the author of a great variety of 
works, chiefly on the history of the 
church and of its more eminent mem- 
bers. The last which has come under 
our notice is his account of the “ Train- 
ing and Planting of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles,” which has 
been recently translated into our Eng- 
lish tongue—a tongue which, if the 
translator be not in fault, seems some- 
times exceedingly puzzled to transmit 
Dr. Neander’s meaning. 
We cannot (fortunately) look to 
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Great Britain for the full develop- 
ment of very dangerous religious 
tendencies in any direction. Our pro- 
vidential possession of a liturgy of 
great beauty, antiquity, and authority, 
serves to keep the wildest spirits 
among us tolerably well within bounds. 
Moreover, it is scarcely the British 
genius to feel impatient until abstract 
principles are realized in their fullest 
extent. We are apt to feel the com- 
pressing power of circumstances ; and 
thus to be very well contented with what 
our trans-Rhenane neighbours would 
contemptuously term half-truths. Nor, 
indeed, are almost any of our reli- 
gious writers, or ordinary religious 
men, deep thinkers about the funda- 
mental principles of their own views. 
Contented with the practical life (which 
balances itself unconsciously) they are 
not very solicitous about the specula- 
tive. And thus often they might be 
startled with observing to what a 
point remote from themselves minds 
of a more reflective cast are carried, 
by the very principles which they have 
known only in their daily practical ap- 
plication. But in Germany, under the 
absolute freedom of thought and pub- 
lication in matters theological, every 
theoretical tendency travels rapidly to 
its goal ; and those who have modesty 
and wisdom to do it, can, in innumera- 
ble instances, instruct themselves as to 
the possible termination of their own 
course, whatever that may be, by 
direct observation. 

It will be evident that the danger 
of what may be called ultra-spiritual- 
ism in religion—the tendency so long 
observable in the better religion of 
Germany—will ever be an impatience 
of every thing which has not some di- 
rect and immediate reference to the 
state of mind of the worshipper, and 
that reference such as to be at once 
intelligible on simple psychological 
principles. The whole scheme of Re- 
demption being understood as a sys- 
tem solely intended by the revelation 
of certain truths to produce certain 
feelings in the mind of him to whom 
it is made known, every thing which 
does not directly tend to this object 
is either openly rejected or silently 
overlooked. Nothing properly and 
wholly “ mysterious”—that is, of whose 
grounds and reasons (at least) we can- 
not give some very plain intelligible 
account—is conceived to have any real 
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business in a religion of this kind. 
Hence the Atonement (for example) is 
received mainly because, and so far as, 
a reason can be given for it ; the mys- 
tery being thus lightened and rendered 
rationally admissible. And so of the 
other mysterious truths of Chris- 
tianity ; they are brought into a form 
in which the mystery is almost wholly 
evaporated, and in that form they are 
received and taught. Thus, in real 
truth, it is not the doctrine that is 
preached, so much as the explanation 
of the doctrine ; it is not the creed 
so much as a system of grounds and 
reasons (infinitely various) for the 
creed. The mysteries are held to 
be little more than divine symbols of 
great moral truths; to deliver them 
in their naked and simple incompre- 
hensibility is, to lose their whole real 
value to mankind—to offer the shell 
without the kernel. The AncientChurch 
was wont to do this, and showed 
thereby its contracted superstitious 
temper, the shadow of coming popery. 
Athanasius wandered an exile from 
his Alexandrian throne, to transmit to 
us the one true immutable interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture notices of the 
Son and the Spirit; he had better 
have spent his time preaching plain 
Gospel sermons to his people, than 
setting the world in a blaze with his 
metaphysical jargon of Homoousios 
and Hypostasis, of which not a word 
is said in the Bible. And who can 
tell what men, who betray such utter 
want of judgment and often such 
doubtful honesty as these old writers, 
may have done with the Scriptures 
themselves? Assuredly there never 
lived worse judges of the genuineness 
of a book, or critics more easily im- 
posed on. From this the step is easy 
to resolutely rejecting every thing 
which could by any possibility be an 
interpolation, as being certainly such. 
Still, there are some peculiarities of 
revelation in which this process is 
nearly impossible ; and on those all 
the exegetical ingenuity of these di- 
vines is expended. Such are those 
marvellous connexions between the 
material and the mental that are every 
where described—or implied — in 
Scripture ; all which, wherever the 
imputation of interpolation would be 
too flagrant, are by some other device 
explained away, because the literal 
sense would be no better than Chris- 
tian “magic.” Some of the more 
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daring teachers boldly reject all mi- 
raculous narratives ; but such as these 
need little concern us ; the truly pain- 
ful part of the matter is, to see the 
struggles of worthy and pious men 
who have been infected with this 
miserable sort of theological philoso- 
phy. Their point of view is a pecu- 
liar one. They think the dignity 
of Christianity endangered by these 
details. To them miracles seem a 
poor and inferior kind of machinery 
for a hizh spiritual religion; and it is 
but too lamentably evident that they 
are in heart sincerely ashamed of them. 
And as they never dream of respect- 
ing the transmitted belief of the church 
at large, and more especially regard 
Christian antiquity with utter con- 
tem }t, seeming to consider that Chris- 
tianity is meant to present a new and 
unsolved problem for every successive 
generation,—there is nothing left to 
check the most eccentric excursions 
of critical hypothesis with regard to 
the forgery of the sacred books, or 
the mistaken notions and narrow pre- 
judices of even the apostles who wrote 
them. 

How far this description is exagge- 
rated will appear when we have given 
our readers some idea of the views pro- 
pounded by the oracle of orthodox 
Protestantism on the Continent—the 
excellent (for such he truly is, as to 
disposition and practical piety,) and 
very learned Dr. Neander. They will 
be pleased to remember that we are not 
now adducing the writings of a pro- 
fessed rationalist, but of a professed 
opponent of that sceptical school; we 
are about to show them what the most 
admired evangelical divine on the 
Continent considers to be abjuring 
“human systems,” opposing ancient 
errors, and securing the interests of 
that true Christianity, of which in this 
country he is so often cited as an ac- 
complished exponent. 

«The Gospel,” says Dr. Neander, 
in a letter quoted by his translator, 
“rests on an immovable rock, while 
human systems of theology are every 
where undergoing a purifying process. 
We live in the time of a great crisis.” 
And the translator further informs us 
that Dr. Neander “is completely at 
issue with the advocates of certain 
views which have lately been gaining 
a disastrous prevalence in this coun- 
try ;” which may lead us to conjecture 
that “the circumstances which ren. 
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dered it desirable that as little delay 
as possible should occur in the prepa- 
ration of the English work,” were the 
utility or necessity of supplying a 
proper, comprehensive, and philosophi- 
cal text-book of spiritual religion as 
an antidote to these same views. 
So far we are ready to listen with all 
attention, for the subject is of the pro- 
foundest interest. Let us inquire the 
principles of our new guide. They 
are certainly sweeping and comprehen- 
sive enough. The translator, doubt- 
less, conceived that others were merely 
assailing the outworks;, here was an 
author not afraid to storm the citadel. 
It may be instructive to examine the 
tactics of this adversary to supersti- 
tion and priestcraft. 

We have spoken of the disinclina- 
tion of the philosophic ultra-spiritual- 
ists of the continental Protestantism 
to admit a downright material prodigy 
of any kind, such as does not arise out 
of exalted and sublimated states of 
mind and feeling. All wonders of this 
kind are unworthy of the lofty “simpli- 
city of the Gospel ;” magical surprises 
to which it does not condescend. In- 
fluences and powers which we do not 
ourselves feel, which do not at once 
make us consciously wiser and better, 
are the inventions of a spurious heathen 
taste, forced upon pure Christianity 
in the corrupt platonizing and oriental- 
izing times of the ancient church. 
Mysteries, initiations, purifications, 
priestly ordinances, pomp and ritual- 
ism, came in then; and with them a 
wretched fashion of interpreting and 
interpolating Scripture, so as to make 
it a little book of wonders to awe and 
astonish the people. The philosopher 
can rise above this; the pious simple- 
hearted believer wants no such mar- 
vels, no such opera operata as the 
healing of a disease by touching a 
handkerchief, or receiving the shadow 
of an apostle—the shadow of a “ poor 
sinner like ourselves.” 

Now, as the very outset of the 
apostolic history meets us with a re- 
markable miracle, that of the day of 
Pentecost, it becomes necessary to 
provide for some mode of meeting 
this startling interference of the super- 
natural with the course of mere physi- 
eal nature. Every Christian will re- 
member that the wonder of the Jewish 
visitants from “every nation under 
heaven” was excited by “ hearing, 
every man in his own tongue wherein 
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he was born,” the apostles preach 
the astounding message of God. Dr. 
Neander, who has no great objection 
to admit spiritual miracles (this is the 
very tendency to which we are draw- 
ing attention) but is grievously dis- 
inclined to every other, boldly main- 
tains that this means—any thing but 
what it expresses; as for instance, 
that probably the multitude were so 
excited by the divine fervour with 
which the Apostles spoke, that they 
rapidly translated what was said, and 
thus éhought they heard them in their 
own tongue ; or that—if we must have 
any real alteration of language — 
many of the preaching disciples had 
originally known the languages of 
the adjacent countries, and in their 
state of celestial zeal fell back upon 
their old habits ; but that it is much 
better to interpret the “new tongues,” 
as in all cases importing only new and 
exalted expressions to suit the high 
state of grace they had reached. The 
previous miracle of the “tongues 
of fire,” depends only on the depo- 
sitions of those who saw them (tole- 
rable evidence one would imagine in 
the case of inspired apostles) ; and 
the whole affair may have been a false 
objectivity given to what was really 
operating within. Dr. Neander ob- 
serves (and here is the point we insist 
on) that the miracle would be as great 
in the inward form as the outward; 
but the outward is plainly too material, 
too earthly, too magical for his taste. 
It would be a mere “ opus operatum.” 
On the whole, however, he admits 
that “ there is nothing in the narrative 
which renders such a supposition ne- 
cessary ""—a concession for which we 
hope we feel properly grateful; and 
declares that for his part he cannot 
look upon the narrative as “ something 
purely mythical.” 

Soon after comes the awful ven- 
geance on Ananias and Sapphira. Dr. 
Neander, having observed that it is 
not easy to say whether St. Peter 
detected the hypocrisy of Ananias “ by 
the immediate influence of God's 
Spirit, or by a natural sagacity derived 
from the same source,” proceeds to 
remark that in the death of that un- 
happy man “ the divine and the natu- 
ral seem to have been closely con- 
nected.” And as to Sapphira—‘“ the 
words of the apostle were in this in- 
stance aided by the impression of her 
husband’s fate, and striking the con- 
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science of the hypocrite, produced the 
same effect as on her husband”—a 
highly rational account of the process, 
and pleasantly calculated to remove 
all idle feelings of surprise at the 
result, Nor should the expressions 
of the narrator here or elsewhere pro- 
duce any difficulty ; the biographer of 
the apostles put together the docu- 
ments before him as he best could, 
“according to the means of informa- 
tion within his reach;” nor are we 
bound to any thing he writes further 
than as detailing Ais impressions of the 
course of events. In this respect, 
however, St. Luke need not complain, 
for he was not far below the apostles 
themselves, who received only a very 
gradual enlightenment even in their 
written works. Thus poor St. James 
‘*remained confined in a form of im- 
perfect doctrinal development’ to the 
end of his days, and at best was “like 
Luther (vol. li. p. 235) when he (Lu- 
ther) had already attained to a know- 
ledge of justification by faith, but be- 
fore he was aware of the consequences 
flowing from it in opposition to the 
prevalent doctrines of the Church”’— 
a degrading comparison to a mere 
apostle with which it is surely quite 
unfair to insult Luther, now that he 
no longer lives to defend himself from 
the imputation. 

When St. Stephen appeared before 
the council “they were struck with 
the heavenly repose and serenity which 
beamed in all his features, &c.” and 
thence it is probable that some of the 
Sanhedrim said he looked like an 
angel. In the dying moments of the 
martyr he beheld with a prophetic glance 
a symbolical vision— Christ whose 
glorious image was probably present to 
him from actual early recollection’— 
an ingenious device to diminish the 
miracle, which unfortunately cannot 
be wholly expunged. 

The two stupendous miracles of 
St. Peter at Lydda and Joppa might, 
one would imagine, demand something 
more than cursory notice from a his- 
torian of the apostles. Dr. Neander 
rapidly notices and escapes them as 
“the cures (one of them a raising from 
*he dead!) effected in Christ’s name at 
Lydda and Joppa,” which “ drew upon 
the apostle the universal attention of 
that extensive district.” 

But the metaphysical jugglery by 
which the interview of the Angel 
with Cornelius is disposed’ of, far 
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surpasses this. Dr. Neander ad- 
mits that “the appearance of the 
angel may be considered an objec- 
tive event,” and goes into elaborate 
argument to vindicate that astonishing 
liberality of concession. But he soon 
qualifies this unworthy superstition. 

‘© We need not suppose any sensible 
appearance. . . Cornelius him- 
self is the only witness for the objec- 
tive reality of the angelic appearance, 
and he can be only taken as a credible 
witness of what he believed that he 
had perceived.” [The inspiration of 
the history has been long since utterl 
exploded by the guides of this conti- 
nental Christianity.) On the other 
hand, Cornelius seems to have “ con- 
sidered the pointing out of Peter’s 
place of residence not as something 
that came to his knowledge in a natu- 
ral way, but as a supernatural commu- 
nication.” But then “it is possible 
he had heard it mentioned by others 
casually in conversation, but as he had 
not thought further about it, it had 
completely escaped his recollection, 
and now in this elevated state of mind 
what had been forgotten was brought 
back again to his consciousness with- 
out his thinking of the natural con- 
nection.” < After all,” adds the spe- 
culator, “ this is only possible, and we 
are by no means justified in considering 
it necessary. The possibility there- 
fore remains, that this information was 
communicated in a supernatural way ;” 
that is, observe, “ by an operation on 
the inward sense.” As to the corres- 
ponding vision of St. Peter, it is 
utterly impossible to extricate any dis- 
tinct account of it from the mass of 
words in which the description is in- 
volved. The clearest expression we 
can discover is, that “the divine and 
the natural were intermingled together 
not so as to obscure the divine.” 
However, as that miracle was alto- 
gether inward, there is not the same 
necessity for the ingenious glosses of 
our commentator to save the credit of 
spiritual Christianity. 

We arrive at the awful scene which 
opened the career of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Our readers know 
well how Lord Lyttleton and others 
have insisted on the conversion of St. 
Paul, taken in connection with all its 
circumstances, as adequate of itself 
alone to bear the whole weight of the 
proof of the truth of the Christian, 
religion. Our pious and excellent 
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Dr. Neander has reached a region 
above the necessity of such cold mate- 
rial demonstrations. “This event may 
strike us as sudden and marvellous, 
only because the history records the 
mere fact, without the various prepa- 
ratory and connecting circumstances 
which led to it; but by making use of 
the hints which the narrative furnishes 
to fill up the outline, we may attempt 
to gain the explanation of the whole 
on purely natural principles.” Ac- 
cordingly, it appears that St. Paul 
travelled to Damascus in a great con- 
flict of mind (!) between Christianity 
and Judaism; on his way he and his 
followers were overtaken by a violent 
storm ; the lightning struck Paul, and 
he fell senseless to the ground. He 
attributed this catastrophe to the 
avenging power of the Messiah, whom 
in the person of his disciples he was 
persecuting, and confounding the ob- 
jective and subjective [Dr. Neander’s 
perpetual resource, it will be ob- 
served], converted this internal im- 
pression into an outward appearance 
of Christ to him, &c.” And as to his 
sudden meeting with Ananias in Da- 
mascus, it is quite clear that Paul and 
he were previously acquainted; at all 
events, Paul had heard of him, and his 
imagination formed the whole into a 
vision ; while on the other hand, just 
at the same critical moment, the very 
same thing happened to Ananias “on 
similar psychological principles !” 

Having detailed all this hopeful 
hypothesis, Dr. Neander takes courage 
and affirms that he really does not 
think it probable, though we must 
allow the possibility of such pre- 
paratory circumstances. “ Instead, 
therefore, of following this explana- 
tion, which is attended with great 
difficulties, we might rather conceive 
the whole, independently of all outward 

henomena, as an inward transaction 
in Paul’s mind, a spiritual revelation 
of Christ to his higher self-conscious- 
ness, &c.” Still, he grants, this will 
searcely explain the manner in which 
the attendants were affected. And so 
he leaves it. 

From St. Paul we descend to the 
prophetic personage named Agabus, 
at Antioch. St. Luke instructs us, 
who are old-fashioned enough to take 
words in their ordinary meaning, that 
this man was inspired to predict a 
certain famine, which is known to have 
afterwards taken place about a.p, 44. 
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Dr. Neander thinks that according 
to the New Testament idiom, the 
man would have sufficiently fulfilled 
the “prophetic” character in merely 
preaching the duty of charity to the 
Antiochian believers, and that as to 
the prediction, “ it is possible that the 
prophecy was founded on the obser- 
vation of natural prognostics.” 

Still there are some narratives can- 
not be got over by any ingenuity, and 
even Dr. Neander must take the Gos- 
pel subject to them. The healing of 
the lame man by Peter is one of these, 
and the similar miracle of Paul at 
Lystra. On the latter he adds a kind 
of apologetic note, and observes that 
to any one who has not a mechanical 
view of nature “it cannot appear 
wholly incredible” that such things 
should be possible. 

The prophetess at Philippi was a 
sommambulist who characterized Paul 
as “a servant of the most high God,” 
from the operation of the most ordi- 
nary motives in her convulsive fits, and 
whom Paul seems to have addressed 
as a demoniac from narrow Jewish 
notions of possession. In the same 
way the affair of the sons of Sceva at 
Ephesus is slurred over as certain 
“unhappy consequences,” manifestly 
from a disinclination to dwell on the in- 
vincible simplicity of the recorded fact. 

Some of the miraculous events re- 
counted in the Acts are deliberately 
omitted. Such are the two angelic 
liberations of Peter, Acts v. xii., and 
the restoration of Eutychus. In a 
narrative so minute as that of Dr. 
Neander, what reason but one can be 
assigned for this? The man is plainly 
ashamed of them, writing as he does 
for the perusal of his German fellow 
theologians. And yet how miserably 
inconsistent is this cowardice! For 
two or three downright external mi- 
racles he is forced to admit without 
qualification; and if two, or one such 
event be possible, five thousand are. 

We need scarcely add that Dr. 
Neander adds the weight of his judg- 
ment to sink the reputation as in- 
spired of almost every portion of the 
New Testament which they have ever 
been accustomed to hear brought in 
question. 

The twenty-first chapter of St. 
John’s gospel is of course not his, 
The second epistle of Peter is plainly 
apocryphal. The epistle of Jude is 
by no apostle. The epistle to the 
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Hebrews is not Paul's, but the work 
of some Alexandrian Jew, who  ar- 
bitrarily explains some things.” The 
Apocalypse is not only not the work of 
the apostle John, but is a figure 
founded chiefly on an absurd notion 
among the Christians of the resurrec- 
tion of the Emperor Nero; Nero 
being the beast “which was, and is 
not, and yet is;” and he coming from 
“the east” with his ten satraps, who 
are the ten horns of the beast, the 
waters of the Euphrates being “ dried 
up” to make way for them. 

Nor will it be very necessary we 
should state that Dr. Neander’s views 
upon the mysterious truths of Chris- 
tianity are altogether indefinite. We 
only request our readers to observe 
the continued operation of the prin- 
ciple we have hinted already—the 
recognition of nothing in religion ex- 
cept what can be shown directly to 
affect the mind and feelings of man by 
some easily intelligible connexion. At 
the close of a voluminous exposition 
of the apostolic doctrine, in which the 
minutest connexions of moral theo- 
logy are (and sometimes with great 
ability) traced, we are informed ina 
passing remark, that “ from this tri- 
nity of revelation, as far as the divine 
causality images itself in the same, 
the reflective mind, according to the 
analogy of its own being pursuing this 
track, seeks to elevate itself to the idea 
of an original triad in God;” in other 
words, that the really revealed doc- 
trine is that of a threefold operation 
in the mind of believers, the corres- 
ponding doctrine being all intimation 
and inference and “the analogy of 
our own being.” The divinity of the 
Logos Dr. Neander seems to admit, 
but so involving it in all the abtrusest 
forms of metaphysics, that we cannot 
clearly perceive whether he allows it 
any distinct personality; of the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit nothing 
more satisfactory is discoverable than 
the sentence we have cited. The 
Atonement in like manner is accounted 
for in such fashion as to make the 
death nowise more efficacious in this 
respect than the life of Christ; and 
all, that we may have nothing in reli- 
gion which is not directly “ spiri- 
tual.” “The sacrifice of Christ ob- 
ta‘ns its due significance only in this 
moral connexion, not as an opus ope- 
ratum [a favourite term of oppro- 
brium], as the sacrifice of animals, 
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but as the act of one who, revealing 
the eternal divine essence in human 
nature, and exhibiting the perfect 
union of the divine and human in a 
holy human life, verified it also in 
death as the termination of a life 
which had been the revelation of the 
eternal Spirit of God in a sinless, 
holy humanity.” And all through, the 
teaching of the different apostles is 
distinguished and individualized as the 
«‘ doctrine of Paul,” the “ doctrine of 
John,” of “ Peter,” of “James,” in a 
way which certainly is not caleulated 
to impress very deeply the conviction 
(which, however, is fairly stated) that 
these men were all but organs of the 
one Holy Spirit. Butin point of fact, it 
is wholly impossible to draw any accu- 
rate line of distinction between Dr. 
Neander’s conception of the kind of 
inspiration they possessed and that 
enjoyed by any holy man of a compre- 
hensive and powerful intellect,—for 
instance (though he would be the last 
to suggest the comparison), by the 
pious and highly gifted author himself. 

The thought may occur to the 
reader of these criticisms—why direct 
attention to such heterodoxies? Our 
answer is plain and decisive. From 
no sneering infidel would we stoop to 
cite them. We cite them because, 
such as they are, they are a develop- 
ment of a real religious tendency ; 
because this man is, with all this, one 
of the loftiest living expositors of his 
own peculiar side of Christianity— 
the purely spiritual and _ internal; 
gifted in the highest degree with keen 
and sensitive apprehension of its beau- 
ties, and exemplifying them in the 
beauty of his own life. He is “ the 
holy Neander.” It is out of the very 
intensity of these spiritual apprehen- 
sions (insufficiently counterbalanced by 
the proper antagonist force) that the 
views have grown which we have 
thought it a duty in the present re- 
markable religious crisis to notice. 
The office of an honest guide in these 
days, indifferent to all things but truth 
and the judgment of his God, is to 
check violent re-actions in either ex- 
treme; and this is one of them. Minds 
ardent and comprehensive, given to 
search the principles of things, and 
unsatisfied without sweeping and abso- 
lute generalizations, are above all 
others exposed to the danger of ex. 
tremes. ‘Their tendency is to forma 
system—by whatever  self-flattering 
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title they please to call it, still a sys- 
tem; and the spirit of a system is, to 
avoid or deny exceptions. A perfect 
system is that which has no excep- 
tions ; and men in proportion as they 
invent and idolize their systems, are 
betrayed into wilfully neglecting or 
distorting the exceptions which they 
cannot fairly reconcile. That ten- 
dency can be manifested by all schools ; 
the proof is, that every man sees it in 
his adversary, though blind to its work- 
ings in himself. Mere ritualism can 
be carried to a frigid and disgusting 
extravagance, but it is not the only 
extreme assuredly ; nay, the alarming 
spread of accomplished and scientific 
Socinianism on the Continent and in 
America, shows us too plainly that it is 
not even the more dangerous one. 
Our present example is short of this ; 
it is not the less instructive on that 
account. Here is a man who has ad- 
vanced in the religion of faith and 
emotion until he has felt an utter and 
manifest repugnance for all which does 
not directly relate to the conscious life of 
faith and of the Spirit. Other men of 
less philosophical comprehension, and 
therefore more easily satisfied by in- 
determinate views, would travel the 
same way, and only forget the awful 
mysteriousness of religion; he could 
not be content with this indecision. He 
must refer in some way to the point ; 
finding it written in every page of the 
New Testament, he must attempt 
some solution of the phenomenon. 
He tries to do so. But the practical 
has at last all but absorbed the histo- 
rical. Eagerly and earnestly he cries 
to the contending parties to come with 
him to the mount of holy contempla- 
tion, and leave below them, as they 
rise, these varying and fantastic clouds 
of “dogmatic” speculation. This is 
“the spirit of true freedom, exalted 
above all the strife of human parties.” 
* God grant,” he cries, ‘ (what is far 
above all theologica] disputations), 
that the highest aim of our labours 
may be, to produce the image of Christ 
in the souls of men each 
one in his own sphere unmoved by the 
vicissitudes of opinion and the colli- 
sions of party!” Amiable man! who 
will not echo the prayer? But who 
that knows the unspeakable precious- 
ness of a distinct creed as the basis of 
true devotion, will not lament that 
such zeal should class among the 
“ vicissitudes of opinion” the very 
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foundations of that one eternal body 
of connected truths which it was the 
privilege of the Church of Christ in 
the beginning to receive, and is her 
duty for ever unaltered to transmit? 
And who that sees such results as 
these among men of unquestioned sin- 
cerity and unquestioned holiness—who 
that is capable of looking at the mat- 
ter for one half hour without preju- 
dice or the spirit of party, and has 
common gratitude for the immeasu- 
rable mercies of Providence—but 
must rejoice to think that it is not left 
to us, each for himself, to begin a 
voyage of discovery, as these men do, 
in the Scriptures; but that the true 
system of scriptural truth comes down 
to us in the Scriptures and with the 
Scriptures—the inheritance of the 
Church of Christ for ever, fixed at 
the first and fixed unto the end; the 
deposit which popery may corrupt by 
her gross additions, rationalism en- 
feeble by her as groundless subtrac- 
tions, but which God still graciously 
preserves among ourselyes, when he 
bestows on us, all unworthy as we are, 
a free Bible to learn, and a faithful 
Church to teach it! 

Oh that, understanding this our 
inestimable felicity of position, we 
were all fully alive to the high duty 
of earnestly defending it—more solli- 
citous to call out the special advan- 
tages we possess, than needlessly impa- 
tient to ally ourselves with other com- 
munities, in whatever extreme they 
dwell! Oh that, on the other hand, 
with humbleness and affectionateness 
of spirit, based upon the conviction of 
the one holy truth we hold, we could 
all rise above the dishonesty of mutual 
slander, the misery of mutual recri- 
mination, and rejoice to receive ad- 
monition of whatever form each from 
the other, knowing that God has so 
planned his Church as to bind its mem- 
bers in the very sense of their mutual 
wants and mutual assistances,each being 
the supplement of the rest, and he the 
inspirer and protector of all! For 
open manifest error let there be no 
quarter; but let cautious charity 
guide our judgments as to what truly 
deserves the name. If any man dare 
to say, I will not so dishonour the 
Faith of Christ as to preach the obli- 
gation of his Law, sternly be such a 
one condemned; but not for his sake 
let the thousands of excellent men 
through our land, who console sinners 
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with the blessed message of Christ’s free 
mercy, be maligned. While again, is it 
not needful that they who resent these 
harsh sayings, should themselves study 
a conscientious moderation? Let us 
not be mistaken. If there be any man 
among us who is bold to proclaim— 
“1 cleave to the Church of this land 
merely because the providence of God 
has so placed me—on that account 
alone I worship not with Rome,” let 
him be anathema; if a layman, he is 
ignorant, or worse; if ordained and 
sworn to our truth, he vaunts his own 
perjury besides! If there be any who, 
weak and wanton, sighs for a service 
more gorgeous and glittering than our 
chaste and solemn order—if a layman, 
let us pray that God may heal his 
folly ; if a cleric, and he dare to in- 
trude his unauthorized fancies into our 
churches, let the strong hand of God's 
consecrated servants, the bishops, be 
bold to restrain and to punish! If any 
man with heart, forsooth, too large to 
be contented with the brotherhood of 
our ample and still increasing Church— 
with desires for universal unity that 
would boldly rush before the provi- 
dence of God—longs to behold us at 
any cost clasped in the serpent-twine 
of false and erring Rome, pitied or 
repelled be such adviser! abjured such 
mockery of Christian charity! as if 
without the bond of truth the mem- 
bers of the Lord’s body can ever 
meetly be conjoined; as if our light 
could find fit fellowship with her dark- 
ness, or any thing come of the combi- 
nation of the two but a dim, disastrous 
twilight darkening speedily into mid- 
night over the earth. But far within 
these lines there is much surely which 
we may calmly consider. As long as 
we retain even a faint doubt of our 
own absolute perfection, let us beware 
of pronouncing all admonition neces- 
sarily an insult. Let us be cautious 
how we trust the clamorous outcries 
of those brawlers whose very liveli- 
hood depends on maintaining the public 
excitement that maintains them. And 
when, on whichsoever side we array 
ourselves, we feel tempted to be very 
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bitter towards those who have our 
own end in view, but deem they can 
see some better way to reach it, let us 
bethink ourselves in Whose Presence 
we all stand and labour, and whose 
judgment is threatened so awfully 
against those that “ judge.” 

To our own clergy of this kingdom, 
could we venture to exhort them, we 
would say (for the transition is not 
unnatural to the wider topic; one of 
the very movements of which we 
have been speaking arose out of the 
last great abridgment of the offices 
and the revenues of the Jrish Church ; 
and who can speak of religion at all in 
these times, without thinking of the 
dangers that surround the main guar- 
dians of religion in our own land?)— 
to our own respected and excellent 
clergy then we would say—be earnest in 
the labour of your office, not only in the 
sight of God, but even of men also! 
A time of trouble seems at hand, and 
the strength of character is the only 
earthly defence you will have to meet 
it. They who endeavoured to strip 
you before, have already announced 
their inclination to revive their efforts 
at the first moment that Providence 
shall put it in their power. They will 
be urged and driven to their work by 
those, your bitter and unrelenting ene- 
mies, who will control their policy here. 
In such a day let conscience be em- 
powered to console you by the remem- 
brance that persecution found you in 
the path of duty! We do not doubt 
it; for your enemies themselves pub- 
licly confess that in you they find no 
fault, though they trace all the mis- 
fortunes of the country to the pittance 
that supports you. The peasantry 
are starving, beggary increasing, the 
country justly inflamed from end to end, 
British. capital withdrawn, Ireland, 
in her complication of miseries, a by- 
word to the world—all without excep- 
tion arising out of the insufferable 
calamity that each of some thirteen or 
fourteen hundred confessedly quiet and 
charitable gentlemen inherits, on an 
average, much less than their three 
hundred a year* by a title older than 


* Out of which—for these financial statistics are become necessary—more than 
one half the clergy pay the salaries of curates, which brings their available portion 
to £225 a year or less. Add to this, in the majority of instances, a consider- 
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that of any landed proprietor in the 
kingdom, and so inherits this enormous 
wealth (every shilling of which is spent 
in the country), that if they were all 
deprived of it and consigned to the 
poor-house next month, no peasant in 
the Kingdom would be sixpence richer 
for the change, while the sick and needy 
in every parish would feel themselves 
the poorer. Marvellous power of obsti- 
nate and persevering falsehood! This 
is industriously reiterated by parties 
who personally hate these invaluable 
annuitants, till it is actually believed 
by men who on other subjects betray 
no indication of idiocy. Hard indeed 
is your case! In vain are your cha- 
rities known and undeniable; your 
door the first in the parish sought by 
the poor Romanist in his hour of dis- 
tress; your impartial affection to the 
humblest of the people manifest and 
acknowledged ; shrewd and unwearied 
enmies poison the heart of the very 
peasant who is coming relieved from 
— gate; and the parched lips that 
ave been moistened with your cor- 
dials are taught to use their first re- 
covered powers to curse you as some- 
thing hateful and English—as the 
heretic Saxon, and “the devil’s priest.” 
Your very friends become weary of 
refusing to believe that there must be 
sume truth in what is so stubbornly 
re-asserted, and take pensive refuge in 
the sad necessity of “ conciliation.” 
Be it so. Relax neither faith nor 
charity on that account. Whether 
they will see it or not, you hold Ire- 
land for Britain ; you are the garrison 
at once of England's faith and Eng- 
land’s influence, and that your enemies 
well know, though your friends may 
sometimes seem to forgetit. Sacrifice 
the parson, and what hold has the 
landlord? If the one succeeds an 
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exploded priesthood, the other holds a 
forfeited estate. If the predecessor of 
the Protestant rector was expelled for 
corrupt theology, the predecessor of 
the Protestant landlord was outlawed 
for rebellious politics. In mere equity 
the clergy’s case is the stronger of the 
two; for the state and the Irish 
bishops, the representatives of the 
unreformed Church, made the one 
change, the state alone made the 
other. A Protestant bishop unde- 
niably succeeds St. Patrick in Armagh. 
How many generations can the land- 
lord count back to the date of his title- 
deeds? But there is a lower depth in 
the absurdity of this injustice. The Ro- 
manist landlord boldly proclaims the un- 
fairness of the Protestant clergy hold- 
ing the tithes of the Roman Church ; 
the fact is not so; butlet thatpass. He 
is applauded by hearers among whom 
are probably the starving heirs of the 
man from whom his own estate was 
escheated, and whom, on his own prin- 
ciple, he lives by plundering; if the 
parson be a receiver of stolen goods, 
what is he? The same arts will an- 
swer to oust the clerical and the lay 
proprietor, and the landlord is the 
more tempting victim of the two. In 
“fixity of tenure” the conflict has 
already begun. There is no more 
reason why that measure should be 
ultimately refused by the legislature 
than the abolition of Church cess, or 
the deduction of a fourth from clerical 
incomes ; it might certainly be made far 
more plausible in point of equity than 
either. But enough of this; we must 
not permit ourselves to be betrayed 
into mere politics any further. Suffice 
it to say, the Irish clergyman contends 
for a Church which, if she be struck 
down, all that is best in the land infal- 
libly goes down with her! 
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slic purposes, the ingenuity of statesmen is 
exerted to “ appropriate” to some erebene of national utility ! 
oman Catholics to do with the question at all ? 


The Irish Church 


is a church supported by the soil of Ireland ; its revenues are out of the land alone. 
Of that land not one proprietor in ten is a Roman Catholic. Not to add, that even 
if they all were, the income of the rector of the parish is a property distinct from, 
and far older than, the landed propriector’s own. Were the Pope a landed proprietor 
in Ireland, he would have exactly the same right to refuse the tithe-rent charge that 
his Holiness now has to refuse to pay the debts inherited upon his own paternal pro- 
perty—neither less nor more. So that, properly considered, the religion of the 
proprietor has no concern whatever with éhis any more than with any other charge 
upon his estate. But how utterly and fla; rantly groundless is the ** grievance,” 
when even the alleged fact itself of the olin of the payer is a notorious false- 
hood! Not only the Roman Catholics do not support the Irish Church, but it is in 
very rare and scattered cases that they are even the channels through which his 
seanty revenues pass from the soil to the clergyman. 
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THE BENEDICTINE OF MOUNT ETNA, 


BY MISS PARDOE- 


Every traveller who has visited Cata- 
nia must have remarked the magnifi- 
cent monastery of St. Nicholas, with 
its lofty cupola, and its wondrous gar- 
dens, artificially based upon a founda- 
tion of lava; nor can he have failed, 
where he has been fortunate enough 
to partake of the lavish hospitality of 
the brotherhood, to admire, not only 
the excellence of their cuisine, and the 
luxuriousness of their fare, but also 
the persevering, and above all, the suc- 
cessful ingenuity with which they have 
gradually emancipated themselves from 
all the more rigid and distasteful habits 
of their order. But, although he may 
have feasted and idled with the wor- 
thy community in their noble halls, 
and among their delicious orangeries, 
where, as in the enchanted cave of 
Aladdin, the laden boughs appear to be 
heavy with jewels—it does not conse- 
quently follow that he may have heard 
there exists, far higher up the moun- 
tain, the extensive ruin of what was 
originally the home of the brotherhood 
of St. Nicholas. Even in his ascent 
of Etna, after passing the frontier vil- 
lage of Nicolosi—for such it may in 
truth be called, standing as it does 
upon the last portion of cultivated 
land considered to be tolerably secure 
from the incursions of the lava—he 
may chance to take a different path, 
and thus remain in ignorance of the 
existence of such a relic of the past. 

» Thereare few more beautiful things, 
even in Sicily, than the Gulf of Catania, 
with its blue sea and its laughing city, 
where little remains to remind its pre- 
sent inhabitants that it has once been 
swallowed up by earthquake, and once 
overwhelmed by a lava-flood. Latterly, 
its impunity from further visitations of 
the like description, appears to be a 
decided question with the Catanians ; 
who feast, and sport, and build, and 
plant, in as happy carelessness of the 
past, as though it were a matter with 
which they were perfectly unconnected. 
And who would venture to marvel that 
it should be so, when he contemplates 
the villages that hang upon the sides 


of the mountain, some leagues above 
the city, as if to court the ruin, which, 
come when it may, must assuredly 
sweep them to destruction ? 

But this is no moment in which to 
moralize. We would rather tell a tale 
than indite an essay. 

Equally opposed in habit and feel- 
ing as the merry monks of to-day from 
the stern ascetics of the commence- 
ment of the last century, are the gor- 
geous temple of St. Nicholas as it now 
exists in Catania, and the remains of 
the pile that first bore his name, and 
which still cumber an elbow of the 
mountain. In the city the full-fed 
brotherhood eat, drink, and pray in 
peace. Their magnificent organ, said 
to be one of the finest in the world, 
collects in their splendid chapel all 
the fashion and beauty of the country. 
Bright eyes and rosy lips smile recog- 
nition on every side ; compliments are 
bandied, and engagements of love and 
pleasure definitively arranged to its ma- 
gic music; and should an alarm of 
fire be raised in the busy streets, hun- 
dreds of the population are ready to 
devote themselves to the preservation 
of the gorgeous abbey of St. Nicholas. 

Far otherwise was it in the olden 
time with the convent on the mount. 
Vast, dreary, and desolate in its wild 
stateliness, the Benedictine monastery 
occupied the extreme boundary of 
earth, on which herb or root would 
maintain a languishing and reluctant 
existence. Erected at the entrance 
of the second region, nearly a league 
above the village already named, its 
brotherhood had no spectators of their 
holiness, save occasionally a peasant 
from the hamlet, who came to obtain 
a shrift, or to perform a penance; and 
the small band of mountain beggars 
who assembled periodically to receive 
alms at the convent gate; and when 
the mighty crater bellowed forth its 
rage in a stream of living fire, bound- 
ing and roaring down the sides of the 
declivity, and carrying destruction with 
it, rushing on and on, over the track 
of that which had done its task of 
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ruin on some previous occasion, and 
threatening momentarily to overleap 
the boundary thus fearfully marked 
out, and to overwhelm the edifice— 
there was no help, no aid, for the self- 
devoted monks ; no bell to collect to- 
gether a host of ready arms; no 
mockery of human energy impotently 
put forth, to stay the visitation of a 
calamity against which man, and man’s 
strength, must be vain and futile. 

Nor was this the only danger to 
which the Benedictines of that cen- 
tury were exposed, nor even the most 
appalling one to the imagination of 
many among them; for more than 
once a mighty avalanche came thun- 
dering down the mountain, and the 
huge mass of snow, driven against the 
monastery, destroyed large portions of 
the building, rendering the whole edi- 
fice so insecure that the community, 
gradually sacrificing their character 
for self-denying austerity, to a more 
human sentiment of terror, commenced 
the erection of the noble abbey which 
they now inhabit. For a time they 
still spent their summer months upon 
the mountain, and even made a show 
of repairing the ravages of the snow ; 
but ere long they abandoned the place 
altogether, and by a singular and 
strange contrast it ultimately became 
the head-quarters of the celebrated 
and redoubtable troop of Sicilian ban- 
dits, of whom the noted Gaetano 
(afterwards taken and hanged by the 
English) was the captain. 

All this detail has been necessary, 
in order to show that it required a 
much more determined vocation to 
become a Benedictine of Mount Etna 
a century ago, than it does to take the 
cowl and cassock in Catania at the 
present day. Nothing, indeed, could 
be less attractive than the mountain- 
monastery. The austerity of the order, 
which forbade all communication be- 
tween the brotherhood on the termi- 
nation of their noviciate ; the fright- 
ful penances; the broken rest; the 
unnatural silence, dispelled only by the 
voice of prayer, the crush of subter- 
ranean convulsion, or the shock of the 
yielding avalanche ; the desolation of 
all around, rendered even more pal- 
pable and appalling by the contrast 
afforded from the distant aspect of 
the blue Mediterranean Sea, gracefully 
and joyously heaving up its silver- 
crested billows to the sunshine; the 


laughing city afar off, at whose sights, 
and sounds, and pleasures, the cowled 
ascetic could only guess, and even that 
by the commission of a sin to be sternly 
expiated ; the pretty villages of Gravi- 
na, Santa Lucie-di-Catarica, Mananun- 
ziata, and finally Nicolosi, all hanging 
on to the side of the mountain, and 
half hidden among their vines, their 
orange and olive trees, their blossom- 
ing oleanders, and their perfume-laden 
magnolias; each too distant for com- 
panionship, even had companionship 
been permitted to the serge-clad re- 
cluses, yet all sufficiently near to keep 
up within the heart that yearning to- 
wards its kind which has been implanted 
there as a principle of human nature. 
As yet I have, however, only painted 
the desolation of a day in summer, 
when, as he stood with his sandalled 
foot upon the sharp edges of the un- 
yielding lava, the monk of St. Nicho- 
las could still feel the balmy breathing 
of the sweet southern breeze upon his 
brow, and watch the flitting of the 
fleecy vapours as they sailed like white- 
winged angels across the stainless bo- 
som of the bright sky above his head ; 
when he could see the habitations of 
men; the luxury of vegetation; the 
glorious results of human industry ; 
and thus find a theme for worship and 
for praise; ay, even for happiness in 
the aspect of the happiness of others ; 
when, his heart softened, and his me- 
mory awakened by the far-off glimpses 
of the world beneath him, basking in 
light and beauty, he could fall back 
upon the past, and conjure up fond 
and holy images of his infancy, his 
boyhood, and his youth, and so live 
over again in spirit a thousand blessed 
and unforgotten hours. But there 
was a harsher and a sterner season, 
and one of far longer endurance for 
the inmate of St. Nicholas ; for, even 
in the beautiful climate of Sicily, there 
were nine “weary months of winter 
upon Mount Etna; months of vapour, 
storm, and dreariness, when the rolling 
clouds loomed out black and murky ; 
when the snow-banks bounded the 
horizon with a lurid tinge; when ill- 
omened birds shrieked their defiance 
to the tempest ; and the tortured winds 
howled in the spent craters of the 
mountain like imprisoned spirits.— 
Then, indeed, all was arid, desolate, 
and companionless, above, beneath, 
and around the recluse. There were 
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joyous hearths in the city, aye, even 
in the villages; with fair young faces 
clustered about them, and happy laugh- 
ter, and the help of the strong man 
given to the boy and the aged ; and 
light labour and willing toil, made 
still more easy by being shared by 
others. And there were hopes, and 
fears, and, above all, something to pray 
for. But as the brother of the Bene- 
dictines stood and looked forth into 
the midst of the natural ruin whereon 
he had made his home, there were 
none of these. He was alone, without 
hope, almost without fear, cut off from 
all human interest, unloved, unpitied, 
and, in most cases, forgotten. 

Did not such a destiny as this, in- 
deed, need a vocation ? 

It was late on a July evening, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, that 
an unusual excitement prevailed among 
the superior monks of the Benedictine 
abbey of Mount Etna. The father, 
or governor, of the novices had been 
instructed to cause, not only the high- 
altar, but also all the lateral shrines in 
the chapel, to be profusely decorated 
with fresh flowers, for which purpose 
a mule, carrying two empty panniers 
had been despatched at day-break down 
the mountains to Nicolosi and Mana- 
nunziata; the soil of the convent gar- 
den, sickened by its near neighbour- 
hood with the sulphurous lava upon 
which it abutted, yielding its produce 
so grudgingly that it did not suffice 
for such a demand; and the evening 
meal had been more carefully arranged, 
and the general of the order had more 
than once left his apartment, and tra- 
versed the cloisters, looking right and 
left, as if to assure himself that every 
stone was in its place, and every 
“station” supplied with its shares of 
holy water. 

It was evident that some unaccus- 
tomed circumstance, trenching upon 
the uniform monotony of the com- 
munity, was about to take place ; but, 
nevertheless, the brotherhood moved 
silently, and to all outward appearance, 
uninterestedly about, with passive faces 
and downcast eyes. Some with their 
folded hands hidden under their wide 
and hanging sleeves, seemed to walk 
to and fro the cloister-court in a sort 
of waking dream, a moral apathy, a 
mindless, ionless luxury of re- 
pose, on which neither thought nor 
care sought longer to intrude ; a calm, 
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puschased in most instances by years 
of struggle and regret; others, as 
noiseless, but less self-conquered, and 
still clinging to a cold blank species of 
companionship, less terrible than utter 
isolation, had seated themselves upon 
the edge of the basin which occupied 
the centre of the quadrangle, and were 
feeding the fish that rose to the sur- 
jace—with the fearlessness of habit— 
with fragments of bread, reserved for 
that purpose, from their own scanty 
meal; while others again were endea- 
vouring to refresh a few languid flow- 
ers which they had fostered into un- 
healthy bloom, by pouring water over 
them from the hollows of their hands. 
To an inhabitant of the outward world 
this would have seemed a weary and a 
Sysiphus-like task, but it was on that 
account only the more welcome to the 
Benedictine brothers. It wasan oceupa- 
tion which they could extend over an 
hour at least, that of dipping for water, 
palmfull by palmfull in the lava-bor- 
dered basin, and then walking care- 
fully with it fifty or sixty paces to 
pour the little which remained of it 
when they arrived at the given spot, 
over a scentless rose, or a stunted car- 
nation; and there was something 
strangely sepulchral even in the move- 
ment that was going forward in that 
vast dull cloister, with its dark arch- 
bound pillars, its sickly vegetation, its 
dank basin, and its dreary stillness, 
amid which glided the monks, in this 
their hour of recreation, without a 
word, without even a look of recogni- 
tion, like beings between whom there 
existed neither sympathy nor similarity, 
save in their outward garb. 

A loud peal at the great entrance of 
the abbey surprised the superior in his 
survey, and he immediately, and with 
unusual haste, retired to his private 
room. The wide gates, flanked with 
colossal statues of St. Benedict and 
St. Nicholas, tall, and grim, and rigid, 
fit guardians of the place, fell back 
upon their ponderous hinges, and a 
large, unwieldy vehicle, gaudily and 
coarsely emblazoned with heraldic 
bearings surmounted by a ducal co- 
ronet, most ostentatiously displayed, 
rolled, with a sound like thunder, into 
the court yard. 

The two brothers, whose annual 
duty it was to receive all strangers, 
were in readiness to welcome the new- 
comers, who were escorted by four 
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mounted servants, well armed, and 
accompanied by half a dozen peasants, 
who had been hired at Gravina to 
assist the ascent of the lumbering car- 
riage up the mountain. These were, 
however, soon dismissed, with a gra- 
tuity which was sufficiently munificent 
to draw down a shower of excellenzas 
and magnificos, tending to show that 
they were unaccustomed to such profu- 
sion ; and the armed domestics having 
alighted, two of them proceeded to 
throw back the door of the vehicle, 
and to open the leathern curtains. 
This somewhat difficult task accoim- 
plished, the occupants of the bulky 
machine slowly descended amid the 
salutations of the stolid-looking monks, 
who uttered their accustomed words 
of greeting in much the same time and 
cadence as they declaimed the miserere 
in the chapel, with bent heads and 
arms folded meekly upon their breasts. 

The first figure which emerged from 
the rotatory ark was that of a tall, 
stately, and stern-locking man of some 
five-and-fifty years of age, carefully 
dressed, and wearing a costly jewel 
upon his hand. His character was 
written in his countenance. It was 
apparent at the first glance that his 
will was iron, that his nerve was iron, 
that his heart was iron. There was 
not a wrinkle upon his brow, not a 
line about his eyes, not a curve around 
his mouth; all had indurated with 
time ; nothing had yielded. It was 
easy to see that he was a male Tullia, 
who would, without compunction, drive 
his chariot wheels over a prostrate 
world. As he acknowledged the greet- 
ing of the monks, he smiled; and the 
smile did not belie the promise of his 
face, for it operated upon his rigid 
lips with no natural impulse, but ra- 
ther like the forcing back of the stif- 
fened hinges of some intricate piece 
of machinery. When the muscles of 
his mouth collapsed, which they did as 
uneasily as they had expanded, he 
turned again towards the carriage, and 
handed out a lady. 

How beautiful she was, even in her 
grief! Folded from head to foot in a 
mantle of black velvet, the hood of 
which fell back as she descended the 
steps of the vehicle, the outline of her 
figure was entirely concealed ; but the 
face was that of an angel, pure, and 
young, and sinless; with large tears 
rolling down the smooth and rounded 


cheeks, as though she wept in her own 
innocence over the miseries and vices 
of an erring world. A cloud of golden 
hair that had escaped from the bod- 
kins about which it had been wound, 
fell around her like a veil; and her 
small foot, as it rested for an instant 
upon the step of the vehicle, was so 
fairy-like and exquisitely-shaped, that 
it completed the etherial character of 
her beauty. In return for the mono- 
tonous welcome of the Benedictines, 
she bent her young head reverently, 
and seemed to crave a blessing ; but 
the worthy brothers carefully averted 
their eyes from the graceful girl, and 
directed a steady gaze towards the 
carriage, like men who were aware 
that it had not yet discharged its 
freight. Their expectations were ful- 
filled ; the stately noble moved slow] 

forward with his daughter, for ah 
in truth she was; and he had no 


sooner quitted the portal, than it was 


filled by the burly person of a jovial 
priest, who leaned heavily on the arms 
of the domestics as he descended ; 
and greeted the pious brothers with a 
benedicite, puffed rather than spoken, 
as he shuffled after his patron. And 
then came forth the last actor in the 
drama of anguish and despair which 
was about to be played out, and 
mocked with the name and semblance 
of religion. 

The cold stern pride of power had 
passed by—the tearful helplessness of 
love had followed—succeeded in its 
turn by the sensual obtusion of sel- 
fishness ; and then emerged, slowly, 
reluctantly, as if in quitting the cum- 
brous vehicle he lost his last hold upon 
the past, the victim who was about to 
be offered up on the altar of expedi- 
ency and ambition. 

It might have seemed another vision 
of the fair young girl who had lately 
glided by, had there not been an im- 
press of greater manliness upon the 
face which now met the broad stream 
of sunshine that was flooding in its 
descent the court yard of the abbey. 
There was the same auburn-tinted 
hair, the same dark full eye, the same 
expression of fine and lofty sensibility 
—but there were no tears! The 
arched lip quivered for an instant, as 
though the sick heart had quailed ; 
but in the next moment the troubled 
glances of the noble youth fell upon 
the weeping domestic who held back 
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the door of the carriage, and he strove 
to smile. Joachimo remembered that 
smile to his dying day ! 

At deybiak on the following morn- 
ing the same cavalcade filled the 
area in front of the monastery. There 
stood the bulky vehicle, the mounted 
attendants, and the officiating bro- 
thers; and ere long a group of per- 
sons halted for a brief space beneath 
the lofty portal, exchanging their part- 
ing compliments. In the foreground 
was il reverendissimo generale dei Be- 
nedettini, with his jewelled ring upon 
his finger, his knotted scourges about 
his waist, and a smile, half haughty 
and half. respectful playing round his 
thin lips. Beside him, cold, haughty, 
and unmoved, towered the tall figure 
of il signor duca, upon whose arm 
leant a shrouded mass of black velvet, 
which heaved abruptly at intervals, as 
though it concealed the pangs of a 
mortal agony; while deeper in the 
shadow of the decreasing arches might 
be dimly traced the outlines of the 
domestic pricst and the father of the 
novices. 

The victim was not there! 

Within an hour the great gates 
of St. Nicholas del Etna were again 
closed, silence as deep as that of night 
settled upon the edifice ; and its mo- 
mentary link with the outward world 
was once more broken. 


balmy 
night. Such a night as the song-birds 
love in the leafy valleys and beside the 
running streams. Such a night as the 
flowers love when they spring from a 
kindly soil, and open their petals to 
the dew-shower. Such a night as makes 
the forests eloquent, and gives a voice 
to every leaf, and a carpet of silver 
sheen to every open glade. Such a 
night as young hearts cherish when 
fond dreams flood them with a luxury 
of happiness that asks for silence. 
Who that has passed a summer night 
in Sicily will ever forget its charm! 
And this was the night of a Sicilian 
summer ; and the marchese sat 
alone amid its soft and balmy still- 
ream But he held his vigil in the 

rt oer of no pleasant valley; he in- 

dulged his memories to the music of 
no running water ; for him the song- 
birds were mute, the forests dark, and 
the flowers scentless. He watched the 
waning of the hours beside the grated 

Vou. XXII.—Nov. 130. 


It was night—clear, starry, 
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window of his narrow cell, his bre- 
viary upon his knee, his hands ti coe | 
clasped above it, and his young hea 
shorn of its clustering locks, upturned 
in voiceless despair to the calm sky. 

A year had passed away since, ac- 
companied by a relentless father, and 
a gentle but helpless sister, he had 
been abandoned to a destiny worse 
than death. Since, with a heart bound- 
ing with its first love, and full of sym- 
pathy with the bright and the beauti- 
ful things about it; with a yearnin 
for honour, and a spirit ondling wit 
a noble and legitimate ambition, he 
had been torn away from all that made 
life dear, and enclosed in a living tomb, 
to which the grave would seem to 
him a paradise. He had found nei- 
ther sympathy nor fellowship—he had 
sought for none, his own despair suf- 
ficed for all companionship—he had 
scrupulously fulfilled the routine of his 
religious duties, however puerile and 
mechanical were many of its details— 
he had revolted against no demonstra- 
tion of monastical authority, however 
irritating and unnecessary—but he had 
observed, even through the enforced 
silence of the order, the utter want of 
acommon human interest which ex- 
isted in the community. Even where 
a slight similarity of taste (of feeling 
there was necessarily no demonstra- 
tion) might be detected between two 
individuals, each pursued his avocation 
apart, and without appearing to com- 
prehend that it could be equally attrac- 
tive to another ; while the brotherhood 
were, generally speaking, divided into 
two distinct classes—those who lived 
in the most austere practices of an 
exaggerated devotion, indulged, as it 
seemed, rather as an exciting occu 
tion than as a consideration of prin- 
ciple; and those who vegetated in a 
lethargic, or rather sensual state of 
mental monotony, alive to nothing save 
the indulgences of the refectory, and 
the impunity of sleep. 

During the first few months of his 
sojourn at St. Nicholas, the paroxysms 
of despair to which the young mar- 
chese had unresistingly yielded him- 
self up had been frightful. The brief 
hours allotted to rest were to him 
whole ages of agony and horror. In 
them he had lived over again every 
striking incident of his life, while the 
demon memory grappled at his heart 
that they could return no more. He 
21 
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remembered the beauty of Estrella— 
the loveliness that he had worshipped 
with all the fervour of his young and 
ardent spirit—he called up before him, 
with the bitter defiance of utter misery, 
her surpassing tenderness—and then 
he pictured to himself a rival, a happy 
rival, who had sprung into life upon 
the ruins of his own crushed hopes— 
and he beat his burning brow against 
the iron bars of his prison-cell, and 
howled forth to the winds of heaven 
his impotent and phrenzied violence. 
Then came visions of the career that 
he should have run; of the honour 
and the fame that he had shaped out 
for himself before he became the vic- 
tim of a father’s selfishness ; and again 
the strong man wrestled against his 
inevitable destiny, and profaned the 
midnight stillness with deep and hol- 
low curses. 

Tt will be readily understood that 
these spirit-struggles exhausted alike 
the mind and the frame of the un- 
happy young man; and there were 
moments when his intellectual powers 
became so far weakened by the strife 
within him, that he sat in the sunshine 
like a placid child, and mentally lin- 
gered over the most puerile images of 
the past. Visions of lighted halls, and 
flower-wreathed saloons, where fair 
women were dancing gaily to the music 
of mingled instruments; and men of 
proud name and noble lineage moved 
amid the crowd, with courteous greet- 
ings and lip-deep flatteries. And as 
these scenes rose up before him, he 
laughed the low, meaningless laughter 
of partial insensibility ; and then sud- 
denly awoke once more to a full per- 
ception of his misery only to groan in 
his spirit-depths, and to gnash the 
teeth of helpless and maniac rage. 

This phase of feeling went by in its 
turn. A dull and uncontending apathy 
gradually took possession of him, and 
usurped the place of anguish. He 
knew that for him there was no future, 
and he ceased to wish for one. His 
religious duties gradually became, not 
only distasteful, but even learned in 
time to bear the stamp of absurdity. 
Still he could scarcely be said to rea- 
son; he only commented. A bitter 
contempt of the effeminate robe that 
clung about him, and swept the earth 
as he moved along, fettering the free 
_ action of his strong and vigorous limbs, 
was soon succeeded by a loathing of 
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himself. He felt degraded by this mas- 
querade alike of body and of spirit ; 
and his existence ultimately became 
one without hope, without interest, 
and without aim. 

In this temper of mind he gave less 
uneasiness to the stern general than 
when he had struggled and grappled 
with his fate. From time to time simi- 
lar sufferings had induced evasion from 
the monastery ; and the superior, jea- 
lous of the sanctity and reputation of 
his house, caused Father Dominic, for 
such was the conventual name of the 
marchese, to be strictly and unremit- 
tingly watched. The precaution was, 
however, needless. The world con- 
tained but one loved spot on earth for 
the young noble; and thence he felt 
that he should be instantly ejected 
with obloquy and insult. Estrella, the 
beloved object of his heart— Nina, 
the cherished sister of his youth, were 
alike the inmates of his father’s palace ; 
and neither the daughter nor the ward 
had possessed sufficient influence to 
shake the cruel purpose of the duca, 
when he vowed his unhappy son to the 
cloister. Why then should he fly? 
Who would receive and cherish the 
apostate monk? No—he knew that 
for him there was no other home on 
earth than the dim cloisters of the con- 
vent—no other hope than that which 
pointed to the gloomy cemetery. 

He was fast sinking into a state of 
mental and moral atrophy, when it 
chanced to become his duty to distri- 
bute at the gate of the monastery the 
alms which, at stated periods, the ne- 
cessitous of the mountain villages came 
to receive at the hands of the commu- 
nity. He took from a lay brother the 
basket of food that was tendered to 
him without comment or inquiry ; and 
silently moved forward to the porch, 
where a score of mendicants were 
awaiting his arrival, and that of a 
second monk who shared his office. 
It was the first time that Father Do- 
minic had performed this duty, which 
was fulfilled by all the brotherhood in 
rotation ; and to which he had not 
been admitted until the superior had 
become thoroughly convinced that a 
perfect and placid resignation had 
succeeded to his original bursts of 
violence and anguish. 

For twelve long months the wretched 
young man had looked upon no human 
face, save those of the shorn and silent 
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brotherhood ; he had listened to no 
human voice, save those of the com- 
munity in the chapel; he had per- 
formed no office of sympathy ; he had 
met no look of thankfulness and joy. 
No wonder, therefore, that as he gazed 
upon the group before him, he felt his 
spirit slowly awakening to a touch of 
mortal tenderness. There stood the 
aged man leaning upon his staff, with 
his gray hairs fluttering in the wind ; 
the mother with her infant in her 
arms ; the maiden leading by the hand 
her baby sister ; amid the laughter of 
children, ascending like incense to the 
clear sky, and the murmur of grati- 
tude, and the whisper of respectful 
awe. The breast of the cowled father 
swelled almost to bursting, and his 
breath came hard and thick, and a 
sense of suffocation grew upon him, as 
though his heart had been suddenly 
flooded with tears. The sensation was 
so overwhelming that he hurriedly 
threw back the covering from his 
head that the breeze might blow upon 
him—the free breeze which was sweep- 
ing along the mountain side, beyond 
the bolts and bars by which he was 
himself held captive. 

As he did so, a young peasant girl 
who had hitherto held back, and suf- 
fered every applicant to pass before 
her and receive relief, started slightly 
and approached the marchese ; whose 
companion, perceiving the indiscretion 
of which he had been guilty, quitted 
his post for a moment, and gliding be- 
hind the involuntary culprit, cast the 
cowl once more over his head. 

That moment of pious zeal sufficed 
for the mission of the maiden. As 
the scandalised monk turned away to 
resume his almsgiving, she extended 
her hand to Father Dominic; and 
while, with trembling fingers, he pre- 
sented the food for which she asked, 
she dropped into his basket a folded 
letter. AJl had passed so momentarily 
that no eye, save that for which it 
was intended, had detected the action 
of the girl; and by an impulse which 
he did not seek to explain, even to him- 
self, when the marchese next plunged 
his hand into the pannier, he rapidly 
concealed the paper in the pocket of 
his wide sleeve. 

From that moment he was uncon- 
scious how he completed his duty. 
He mechanically followed the example 
of his coadjutor, as he terminated his 
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almsgiving with a benedicite, which 
was received on bended knees by the 
emendicants; and when Father Fran- 
cesco retired from the porch, he with- 
drew also, and heard the heavy gate 
again close behind him like one who 
dreams, 

From the courtyard they proceeded 
to the chapel, where the remainder of 
the gommunity were already assem- 
bling ; and as he passed along, the 
marchese thrust the letter in his breast, 
where, during the service, it seemed to 
him to burn through his shirt of serge ; 
nor did he remark that, at the close of 
their devotions, the monk, who had 
been his companion in the work of 
charity in which he had so lately been 
engaged, after having flung himself 
prostrate upon the marble floor, at the 
feet of the superior, had, on a signal 
from the latter, followed him from the 
chapel. 

He was, consequently, wholly un- 
prepared, when, as he reached his cell, 
and was about to examine the myste- 
rious missive, he received a summons 
to the apartment of the general, which 
he was well aware must be obeyed 
upon the instant. Meekly bowing hr 
head, he accordingly followed Father 
Francesco, and without the interchange 
of another syllable, they reached the 
presence to which he had been called. 

The marchese passed the threshold 
of his superior with a dread of he 
knew not what, but which made his 
heart throb and his pulse quiver ; and 
for a moment he did not venture to 
look up; but as all continued silent 
about him, he at length raised his 
eyes, and saw at the other extremity 
of the cell, the general seated in an 
arm-chair, with his feet resting upon 
a crimson cushion, and his head bent 
over a manuscript folio which lay on a 
small ebony table beside him. As he 
remained apparently absorbed in his 
occupation, and did not even betray a 
consciousness that others were present, 
the marchese had time to recover from 
the partial agitation into which he had 
been betrayed, and to resume his usual 
apathetic composure. Every thing 
about the apartment in which he 
stood was simple, and remarkable only 
for the exquisite cleanliness and order 
that pervaded the whole aspect of the 
place. The sunshine which, in its 
westering course, would have streamed 
through the narrow casements, was 
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excluded by curtains of white linen ; 
a faint odour of incense was in the 
atmosphere, and a small oratory at the 
upper end of the cell, supporting a 
crucifix and a human skull, was ren- 
dered even cheerful by the profusion 
of flowers with which it was laden. 

As the young monk completed his 
survey, the superior deliberately placed 
his forefinger upon a particular .pas- 
sage of the volume in which he had 
been engaged, as if in order to recur 
to it after a brief and unimportant in- 
terruption, and then slowly raised his 
head and looked towards the door. 
As their eyes met, Father Dominic 

ostrated himself in token of humi- 
lity, according to the rules of the 
order, and was about to resume his 
— attitude, when the stern voice 
of the aon forbade it. 

*¢Unbend not your impious knees!” 
he thundered out: “better were it 
that you should make a vow to live 
and die in that seemly posture, than to 
draw down, as you have this day done, 
the profane scoffs of the wicked upon 
our holy order. Sinner that you are! 
you have outraged the fraternity who 
received you into their bosoms—the 
blessed house which has admitted you 
beneath its roof—the saintly garb that 
has covered your corrupt and sinful 
heart! What have you to reply to 
this solemn accusation? What have 
you to plead in extenuation of your 
crime ?” 

“ An utter ignorance of its nature, 
holy father,” was the calm reply. 

* How, miscreant!” exclaimed the 
general, half rising from his seat, and 
then sinking back, as if overcome by 
horror, upon its = cushions ; 
«how! are you indeed so hardened in 
iniquity, that you can be guilty of a 
heinous transgression, and then plead 
ignorance of your sin?” 

“If Lam the culprit you describe, 
it is even so,” again answered the low 
firm voice. 

* Degenerate son of a pious house!” 
vociferated the exasperated superior, 
whose passion augmented with the 
tranquil 7 of his victim, “ will 
you deny that under the very shadow 
of the statue of our holy patron, St. 
Nicholas, you wantonly cast off your 
cowl to attract the sinful glances of a 
woman? Nay, nay, no disclaimers— 
Father Francesco was by your side, 
and he is your accuser.” 


The marchese turned one long bitter 
glance of withering scorn upon his 
crouching companion, and then again 
confronting the passion-kindled eye of 
the superior, said haughtily— 

« He has done well, doubtless, as a 
brother of St. Nicholas, even although 
as a man he has covered himself with 
disgrace and dishonour by a lie; and 
this, then, merciful father !—this is the 
stuff that monks are made of!” 

“ Peace, sinner!” shouted the supe- 
rior ; “ peace, lest I forget mercy, and 
deliver you over at once to a life-long 
misery. Was it not enough that you 
were cast out from the bosom of your 
family, because you sought to mislead 
the pure mind of a noble maiden, and 
to fill her heart with visions of worldly 
passion; but must you come among 
us, the holy brotherhood of St. Ni- 
cholas, to attract the idle and impious 
eyes of a pauper-peasant girl? Blessed 
be our lady and St. Benedict, that 
there stood one beside you who better 
knew his obligation to our pious house. 
But this grievous sin must be expi- 
ated, unhappy apostate ! this foul stain 
upon the honour of our community, 
must be washed away. You have ex- 
hausted the patience of our mercy ; 
the various acts of penance with which 
we sought to blot out your scornful 
and irreverent disgust to your duties, 
when first you came among us, were 
performed as though they rather 
solaced your weariness than brought 
repentance for your crime. Those 
with which we looked to arouse you 
from your wilful apathy, only proved 
to us the miserable resolution of your 
hard and stubborn spirit. Even now 
you dare to lift up your voice in un- 
seemly taunt and covert menace; but 
we will be braved no longer. The 
light is failing—you have a long night 
before — for penitence and vigil; 
you shall pass it in the upper ceme- 
tery, where the shadows of the mighty 
mountain shut out with their dark 
outline the glory of the midnight sky. 
You will have the dead for all com- 
panionship.”” 

* Be it so,” calmly interposed the 
marchese ; “better the true dead than 
the traitor living.” And as he spoke, 
he rose to his feet, and clasped his 
arms proudly and defyingly across his 
breast. 

* And not that only,” pursued the 
superior, in the cold, hard accent of 
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unyielding vengeance, and as if uncon- 
scious of the interruption: “ but the 
dead who died in the resistance of 
their monastic duties—who expired in 
their prison-cells unshrined—and whose 
souls are even now writhing in the 
fires that are unquenchable : the dead, 
over whom no prayers were uttered— 
upon whom neither holy oil nor holy 
water was expended—and whose ashes 
we have cast out from the blessed rest- 
ing place, where moulder those of 
their more worthy brethren: there 
kneel and pray; and St. Nicholas 
preserve you from the visitation of 
their foul and fire-bound spirits |” 

A slight wave of the hand termi- 
nated the address of the superior ; and 
at this signal the monk, who had been 
the accuser of the marchese, and who 
was still in attendance, rose from his 
knees, and laid his open palm heavily 
upon the arm of his victim. Father 
Dominic proudly and silently turned 
to quit the chamber, where the gene- 
ral was already once more to all ap- 
pearance wholly engrossed by the con- 
tents of his ponderous manuscript, 
for he was anxious to find himself 
alone, in order that he might examine 
the hidden letter, by which his thoughts 
were far more occupied than by dread 
of the penance which had just been 
pronounced against him. 

* And do you go forth thus?” ex- 
claimed the superior, as he abruptly 
raised his head, and glanced towards 
the retiring figure of the young noble, 
who had scorned to offer one word of 
explanation or entreaty; “do you 
dare to venture upon such a vigil as 
that which I have described, and to 
find yourself the only living man in 
that accursed solitude, without asking 
from me, your spiritual father, either 
a blessing or a prayer? Where will 
you seek for protection against the 
unholy horrors of your midnight 
watch ?” 

“In heaven and my innocence!” 
said the marchese ; and then, after the 
pause of a second, he added, with bit- 
terness—* I will not ask of you, a holy 
man, to whom evil passions and evil 
impulses are unknown, a blessing on 
my sin.” 

For a moment rage choked the ut- 
terance of the general, but in the next 
he rose haughtily from his seat, and 
exclaimed with a violent gesture— 

** Away with him ; and on your re- 
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turn, let the keys of the cemetery be 
delivered into my own hands!” 


It was a glorious evening! The 
sun was setting behind a veil of gold, 
which had steeped the ragged crest 
of the mountain in brightness. The 
wind swept sighingly along, as though 
it mourned over the waning of the 
daylight ; and there was a calm, bland 
stillness settling upon every object, 
which must have spoken peace to a 
heart at ease. But neither the mar- 
chese nor his gaoler appeared to feel 
the influence of the hour. The one 
was weaving strange and wild conjec- 
tures, built up upon the paper in his 
bosom ; and the other was moodily cal- 
culating in his own mind the * indul- 
gences,” both spiritual and sensual, 
which he had secured by his false wit- 
ness and want of charity. To himself 
he called it religious zeal, and jealousy 
of the honour of the order ; but there 
was already a mocking fiend, who sat 
gibbering on his heart, and cast back 
the wilful self-deceit. The cry of re- 
morse was even then awakening in his 
bosom—but it was too late. He had 
sought only to serve his own narrow 
interests; he had never foreseen so 
hideous a result to his treachery; and 
now he saw and felt that he had pro- 
bably sacrificed, if not the life, at 
least the reason of an innocent and un- 
happy fellow-being. But what availed 
the consciousness ?—it was too late. 

As they descended from the cell of 
the superior, and traversed the clois- 
ters, the community were listlessly 
wearing out the hour of recreation in 
their usual monotonous pursuits, each 
heedless of all save his own individual 
employment ; and thus the marchese 
and his companion passed along with- 
out attracting one inquiring glance. 
From the cloisters they were admitted 
through an iron gate, closely locked, 
into the garden of the novices—a large 
enclosure, in which a few stunted fo- 
rest trees and patches of common and 
ill-blossoming flowers, served to afford 
an avocation to the unprofessed mem- 
bers of the abbey. Hence they arrived 
at the potager, or kitchen-garden, 
where four venerable lay brothers, who 
were busy among the herbs and roots, 
turned a wondering look towards them 
as they moved along ; and then signing 
the cross upon their breasts, silently 
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resumed their labour. At the extre- 
mity of this extensive piece of land 
(for the soil was so poor and unpro- 
ductive, that a garden of moderate 
dimensions would not have sufficed for 
the supply of the monastic esculents,) 
another strongly-guarded door pote 
them ingress to the cemetery of the 


hen they arrived at this spot, the 
marchese, despite his pre-occupation, 
could not refrain from looking around 
him with eager curiosity. It was the 
first time that he had ever stood with- 
in that silent necropolis; for during 
his sojourn at St. Nicholas there had 
been no mortality among the brother- 
hood; and bya — of the supe- 
rior, all access to the graveyard had 
been interdicted to the community, 
save on occasions of burial; and the 
keys were carefully kept by the lay 
brother who officiated as sexton; and 
upon whom and another devolved the 
duty of checking the growth of the 
foul weeds, which sprang from the hu- 
man and humid soil. The task was 
but imperfectly performed—and thus 
the rude black crosses that marked the 
little tumuli were generally garlanded 
with bindweed and briars, or half bu- 
ried amid the spreading fern-leaves, 
and the purple flowering nightshade. 

In the centre of the space, planted 
in an artificial mound, and towering 
high above every thing about it, stood 
a tall crucifix of stone, supporting a 
Christ of the same material, which had 
once been coloured to the life, but 
which had been for so long a period 
exposed to all the atmospheric vicissi- 
tudes of that mountainous region, that 
the original tints had become washed 
and burned into each other, until the 
effigy had assumed the horrible and 
revolting appearance of a crucified 
mummy; while at the foot of the 
cross knelt St. Benedict and St. Ni- 
cholas, the size of life, also carved in 
stone, and in perfect keeping with the 
principal figure. 

The marchese felt, as he looked 
around him, that nothing could well 
be conceived more miserable than the 
whole aspect of this desolate place of 

ves! And this was to be the clos- 
ing scene of his own career—this / or 
should he put himself beyond the pale 
of monastic mercy; something yet 
more horrible, more abandoned, more 


ghastly; and he was now about to 
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comprehend that something—to con- 
template that ultima thule which car- 
ried the bigotry of conventual tyranny 
from this world to the next—that 
place of hyper vengeance, which buried 
the crime beneath the earth, but left 
the shame sitting like a foul spirit upon 
the grave! 

The path which they followed led 
the two monks gradually up the ascent 
of the mountain, which became more 
and more abrupt as they proceeded ; 
while the soft soil over which they 
had originally passed, was first inter- 
mixed with masses of rock, and finally 
failed altogether, before a hard crust 
of lavarized earth, formed by,the ex- 
halations from the sulphureous con- 
vulsions of the crater; and covered 
only by trailing plants of fetid odour, 
with orange-coloured stems, and leaves 
of a purplish brown, looking like ve- 
getable reptiles. At the extreme 
verge of the cemetery these replaced 
altogether the feathery fern and the 
enlacing bindweed; while even the 
stunted cypresses with which it was 
studded, and which bore rather the 
aspect of shrubs than of forest trees, 
failed altogether, as though there was 
no longer sustenance for their roots. 

From this gloomy enclosure the two 
ill-assorted companions again emerged 
through a narrow arched door, perfo- 
rated in the wall, and as sapagelotaly 
(and, as it seemed to the marchese, as 
needlessly) guarded as those which 
they had previously passed. When 
the key turned harshly in the rusted 
lock, and the unaccustomed hinges 
slowly suffered the door to fall back, 
Father Francesco receded a pace or 
two in order that his victim might 
precede him; and the unhappy young 
noble had no sooner passed into his 
place of captivity, than his guide, mut- 
tering a few sentences of church Latin, 
and devoutly signing himself upon the 
brow and breast, rapidly closed the 
door behind him, and the marchese 
suddenly found himself alone. 

Evening was closing ; but enough of 
twilight still remained to enable him 
to appreciate all the horrors by which 
he was surrounded. The cemetery of 
sin was situated at the extreme and lof- 
tiest verge of the abbey enclosures, and 
was only separated by a high wall from 
the waste of the mountain. As the 
superior had stated, it was so closely 
overhung by the crest of the stupen- 
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dous height, that it lay throughout the 
day in deep shadow, as best beseemed 
its purpose. 

Assuredly the marchese was no 
coward ; but the stoutest nerves must 
have quailed at the first aspect of the 
prison-ground in which he was des- 
tined to wear out the night. Of an 
extent so vast, that in that treacherous 
and decaying light he could not even 
guess its limits: totally devoid of either 
tree or shrub, and far separated from 
the habitation of men, it needed not a 
knowledge of the uses to which it had 
been consigned, to render this resting- 
place of guilt a spot where none would 
have loved to linger; but forewarned 
of the companionship to which he had 
been temporarily abandoned, the cap- 
tive sought for yet more thrilling evi- 
dences of its terrors; nor did he fail 
to findthem. Even a grave had here 
been denied to the dead. The soil, 
impenetrable to the mattock and the 
pick-axe, remained intact ; and the un- 
shriven and unblessed tenants of this 
wild necropolis were imperfectly co- 
vered by masses of the stone which 
lay scattered about on all sides. 

As the marchese moved with hur- 
ried steps from one rugged tumulus to 
another, in order to assure himself 
that such was really the case, he was 
suddenly startled by a shrill scream ; 
and an obscene bird, disturbed in its 
rest by the sound of his footsteps, 
whirled heavily into the air, and beat 
its dark wings angrily above the spot 
whence it had been driven; while at 
the same instant, a couple of those 
bloated and disgustful earth-rats, which 
batten on corruption, and make their 
foul home in the dungeon and the 
charnel-house, scared by the same un- 
accustomed intrusion, rushed past him, 
pressing down the skirt of his long 
robe, as they made their escape from 
his vicinity. 

The young noble felt his heart heave 
and his brain burn ; and having, in his 
first sensation of horror and curiosity, 
forgotten the mysterious letter, he re- 
solved, ere the light totally failed, to 
ascertain the full extent of the terrors 
by which he was surrounded. There 
were no pious symbols here to mark 
the widely-scattered graves; but in 
his circuit he came upon a colossal 
cross of black stone—not standing 
erect, as if to protect the ashes of the 
dead about it, but stretched along the 
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earth, as if to typify its overthrow by 
the crimes against which it lay there 
as the accuser. 

It was, beyond doubt, no impulse of 
mercy which deposited the holy cross 
in so unseemly a position, and in the 
midst of so inappropriate a scene, but 
it nevertheless failed not in its be- 
nignant effect upon the marchese. 
Even while he had revolted against 
the puerile mummeries entailed by his 
monastic duties, he had never felt his 
faith weakened nor his piety destroyed. 
He had fought against the abuses of 
his religion, but he had never ceased 
to honour and to adore its Founder ; 
and thus, when his eye fell upon the 
holy symbol, he bent his knee at the 
foot of the prostrate and funereal 
emblem, and found a peaceful com- 
panionship in its presence. Then it 
was that, having poured forth his soul 
in prayer, he remembered the letter 
which he bore about him; and hastily 
thrusting his hand into his bosom, he 
drew it forth, just as the last thread 
of light was quivering and failing in 
the web of darkness. 

A few brief instants sufficed for its 
perusal. The well-known characters 
were those of his sister Nina—of the 
fair girl whose heart-rending sobs had 
been the requiem of his Hberty. It 
was written hurriedly and by stealth. 
** Console yourself, my brother,” it 
said ; “console yourself amid the gloom 
of your cloisters; console yourself in 
the desolation of your conventional 
life, for the world no longer holds one 
regret for a heart that has loved like 
yours. Weep no more, my poor 
Alberto ; truth and faith have failed 
where you most trusted. Estrella has 
dried her tears, forsworn her vows, 
and learned that other lips can murmur 
rae beside your own. How shall 

tell you all? And yet, surely you 
will find consolation in the truth, and 
strength, and solace, and resignation 
to your hard fate, when you learn that 
the dearest tie which linked you to 
your home has been abruptly and wil- 


, fully broken. As I know not how I shall 


contrive to convey this letter to you 
safely and secretly, it is probable that 
ere it reach you Estrella will have be- 
come our brother’s bride. The ambition 
of our stern father—that ambition to 
which you were sacrificed—has been 
crowned with success. The two great 
. houses of the principality will be united 
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in their representatives, and the heiress 
of the Conde will merge her broad 
lands and unite her lordly palaces with 
those of the young Duca di a8 
not this strange, Alberto? To me, 
who too well know how she loathed him 
once, all seems like a hideous dream. 
But, alas! alas! it will have no waking. 
You, my best-loved brother, are lost 
to me for ever.—She, the companion 
of my girlhood, will turn from the 
altar with a perjured heart, and can 
be dear to me no longer! Pray for 
me in your holy solitude, as I pray for 
you amid the chances and changes of 
this false and hollow world.” 

And this was all. The last cherished 
vision of the recluse was dispelled— 
violently and suddenly dispelled for 
ever. His shipwrecked spirit had no 
longer even an ideal haven. Estrella 
was married to his brother !—his bro- 
ther! The playmate of his infancy ; 
the companion of his boyhood; the 
being whom he had loved almost with 
the love of woman—his own and only 
brother had done him this grievous 
wrong! It was too much. It was 
the one drop more which had caused 
his cup of bitterness to overflow. He 
glanced abruptly and eagerly at the 
date of the letter : a wild hope, without 
aim or purpose, sprang up in his heart 
—Nina had spoken only of the future, 
there might yet be time He did 
not tell himself for what; he only 
knew that he was a desperate man, 
and he forgot that he was a prisoner. 
The emotion was however destined to 
be transient—the writing was already 
two months old. The brother and 
the mistress had lost no time in their 
work of treachery. His place had 
been but a short while vacant at his 
father’s hearth, ere he was forgotten 
by both. 

The marchese neither groaned nor 
wept ; to such a grief as his, groans 
or tears had alike been a mockery. 
He looked around him in the darkness, 
and although night had closed over his 
head he could distinguish every feature 
of the scene amid which he sat. He 
saw the piles of stone rudely flung 
together, beneath each of which lay a 
dishonoured skeleton, the prey alike of 
reptiles and of the elements. He heard 
once more the shrieks of the bird of 

rey ; he felt anew the bound of the 
loated rats across hisrobe. He sought 
with his hands for the mighty propor- 
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tions of the prostrate cross ; and then 
he crouched down, with the fatal letter, 
upon his knees, and clasped his rigid 
hands tightly above it. 

From that moment the darkened 
and unholy sepulchres had no terrors 
for the unhappy marchese, who gradu- 
ally sank into a state of mental ab- 
straction, which rendered him insensible 
to all external influences. He could 
scarcely be said to live, as he sat there 
hour after hour, like some dark figure 
hewn in stone, which had never known 
mortality. 

Hour after hour he sat crouched 
down there, wordless, motionless, and 
almost breathless, The reptiles that 
he had disturbed at their garbage, re- 
assured by his tranquillity, returned to 
complete their meal, and rustled his 
long robe as they passed; but they 
produced no loathing now. The bird 
of rapine planed for awhile above his 
head, and then, with another shriek as 
piercing as the first, resumed its un- 
hallowed roost; but the ery did not 
enter the dull ear of the watcher. 
The night-wind howled and whistled 
amid the charnel stones, but he heeded 
not the wild music that it awakened. 
All his being was absorbed in one 
faculty. His whole existence was in 
the past. 

There were, however, other dark 
mysteries at work during his frightful 
vigil besides that which convulsed the 
soul of the young noble, and built up 
its power upon the tottering ruins of 
his reason. Blended with the night- 
blasts, hollow murmurs awoke from 
time to time, like those which stir the 
depths of ocean ere the tempest lashes 
its waves to fury. Strange groanings 
and strugglings as of some powerful 
element forcing its way against mighty 
and stubborn impediments, and wrest- 
ling to overcome a strongly-resisting 
antagonist. These threatenings be- 
came gradually louder and more fre- 
quent ; but the lonely man who sat 
amid the graves of the doomed was 
unconscious of their existence. The 
earth shivered beneath his feet, as if 
some oppressive weight, which it was 
unable to support, had been suddenly 
flung upon its surface; but the be- 
trayed lover of the Lady Estrella did 
not quiver in a single pulse. 

Even, as it has been already stated, 
hour after hour went by, and these 
stupendous symptoms of subterranean 
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convulsion increased and multiplied 
until all was dread and expectation in 
the mountain villages; and the monks 
of St. Nicholas, roused out of their 
usual apathy, collected in their costly 
chapel to pray through the period of 
peril; but as their stern general stood 
upon the steps of the high altar, quail- 
ing under each successive shock of the 
labouring mountain, he thought only 
of his own safety, and of that of the 
abbey over which he presided ; he had 
forgotten or abandoned the captive of 
the upper cemetery. 

Suddenly a voice of thunder pealed 
forth its death-proclaiming tidings from 
the mighty crater, which flung out 
stones and fire far into the deep blue 
of the midnight sky, while a dense 
vapour unrolled its heavy volumes and 
blotted out the stars. Then, and then 
only, the marchese awoke to a con- 
sciousness of his coming martyrdom ; 
and he bent down and kissed the pros- 
trate cross, as the fiery shower fell 
back and roared down the rugged de- 
clivities of the mountain. Ere long, 
however, this unnatural calm aban- 
doned him. He was prepared to wel- 
come death; but the fate which now 
threatened him was so horrible, so 
unlooked-for, so utterly beyond all 
voluntary human endurance, that he 
began to glance franticly around him 
for some issue by which he might 
escape his hideous prison. 

Alas! he looked in vain. There was 
no darkness now, and by the fierce and 
lurid light that burned and bubbled 
high above his head, he could command 
the whole extent of the enclosure; nor 
was he long ere the conviction forced 
itself upon him that there was but 
one opening into that place of graves 
—the narrow door by which he had 
himself entered, and which had been 
secured by his savage gaoler. The 
lofty walls were smooth and perpendi- 
cular ; they afforded no footing even for 
the recklessness of a despair like his ; 
and still as he rushed from side to side, 
shrieking out an a response to 
every fresh howl of the heaving moun- 
tain, the work of ruin went fiercely 
on, and the lava-streams began to pour, 
hissing and leaping from the sides of 
the yawning crater. 

Down it came at last like a sea of 
molten flame—it touched the boundary- 
wall, and the huge stones rocked and 
groaned under the pressure. More 
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and more sueceeded, billow upon bil. 
low, tide upon tide, volume upon 
volume. The wall tottered—cracked 
—swayed for an instant along its whole 
line—and then the mighty mass of 
masonry fell inwards with a crash, 
that was nevertheless almost unheard 
amid the hissing and bounding of its 
fiery conqueror. 

There was no escape!—none! No 
help—no hope—and still the miserable 
victim of tyranny and falsehood fled 
madly before his fate. One bound 
aside, and he stood beyond the limit 
of the lava flood, and saw it rush 
against the wall of the inner cemetery, 
which fell before it as the last had 
done ; and then he cast himself upon 
his knees, for he dreamed that he was 
saved. 

Another roar, another shower of 
stones, another burst of sulphureous 
vapour, and once more Etna flung 
forth its freight of living fire. On 
rushed the burning stream, leaping 
and bounding over the heated track 
traced by its predecessor, widening the 
fearful path which had been marked 
out for it, and spreading, as it went, 
its tide of death. The captive had 
only watched the danger which had 
passed him by; in the confusion of his 
terror he had forgotten that the work 
of riot and destruction was still in 
deadly progress ; and thus he knelt in 
the very track of the coming mischief, 
gasping out a prayer, and insensible to 
all save the escape which he had so 
miraculously effected. 

In that pious posture did the lava 
stream overtake him. There was not 
the pause of a second in which he 
could shriek out his agony—not the 
lapse of an instant in which he could 
suffer the anguish of death—the molten 
mischief at once enveloped him like a 
fiery garment, and then bore him along, 
panting and heaving beneath the weight 
of its unresisting burthen. And thus 
it upbore his corse, until, its strength 
outspent by the distance over which it 
had rolled its fearful billows, it cast 
him, still in the same attitude, at the 
foot of the crucifix and between the 
figures of the kneeling saints which 
supported its base. 


Morning dawned, fair and beautiful, 
but clouds of dense and heated vapour 
still hung about the crest of Etna. 
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The sun rose upon the blue and tide- 
less sea, and poured its flood of glory 
over the valleys; but all was terror 
and consternation in the Abbey of St. 
Nicholas. Never before had the dan- 
er, from which they had just been 
elivered, so closely threatened its in- 
mates. Never before had they been 
compelled to tremble for themselves ; 
and when at length the clouds rolled 
away from the overcharged and heavy 
atmosphere, and the loud voice of the 
threatening crater was once more 
hushed, the superior remembered Fa- 
ther Dominic, and took his way to the 
upper cemetery to ascertain his fate. 
There was no need now for the 
saintly superior to cumber himself with 
the ponderous keys which had been 
essential to the ingress of his victim ; 
a higher hand than his own had thrown 
open the prison doors which he had 
secured so jealously. The pulse of 
the — monk quickened ; and visions 
of the vengeance of a powerful family, 
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tardily awakened to human affections 
by the awful result of an undue and 
disproportioned punishment, hastened 
his steps. His suspense was brief. 
Amid the scattered ruins that cum- 
bered the necropolis through which 
he sought to pass, and at the foot of 
the lava-circled crucifix, he detected 
three kneeling figures. He approached 
in wonder. The time-worn effigies of 
the attendant saints were familiar to 
his eye—but whence came the third ? 
He drew nearer cautiously: a human 
form, encrusted with lava and clothed 
in the robes of the order was before 
him. He bent down to convince him- 
self that he did not dream ; and in the 
next instant he met the fixed and 
widely-opened eyes of his victim—the 
betrayed of the Lady Estrella—the 
accused of the Father Francesco—the 
son of the haughty Duce di ; 
Father Dominic, the Benedictine of 
Mount Etna. 


A COMPLAYNTE, 


After the manner of the Earl of Surrey. 


Ecue daye is like that gone before, 
Sans mirth or glee ; 

And rising sunnes will not restore 
My love to me: 

Mine eye but wanders o’er 


Lost gaietie. 


For Pryde within my breaste is layd 
In breathless sleepe ; 

And Hope, the blue-eyed hevenly mayd, 
She slumbers deepe— 

While o’er the quiet Dead 
I wake to weep. 


The Somer birdes when Somer’s o’er 
With us no longer staye— 

The breezes, which erst brought them o’er, 
Waft them awaye ; 

But those of our own wintry shore 
For aye delaye. 


So Joyes with early-flyeing winge 


Depart and 
The burning 


dye ; 
wish no more can bringe 


Their presence nighe : 
—But Grief around the heart will clinge 
How wearilye ! 


1843. 


A Dreamer. 





Sketches from Nature.—Sunset. 


' SKETCHES FROM NATURE, 


BY ANDREW NICHOLL. 


SUNSET. 


To climb the hill, and mark the setting sun 

Shedding its golden light o’er land and sea, 
Mountain, and field, and wood, and streams, that run 

Through dells with pebbly bed, and spreading tree. 
To note the glowing changes of the sky, 

The lake, the vale, the town, the village spire, 
And flocks and herds, that on the hill-side lie, 

Seem in one gorgeous flame of liquid fire. 


Faint aerial tints on distant rock and hill, 

With deep dark shadowy banks, as day’s declining ; 
Majestic trees, in deeper shadow still, 

And the bright sunbeams through their branches shining. 
The pure clear heaven pours forth its floods of light, 

And vaporous clouds rise round the sinking sun, 
For lingering day still glows in splendour bright, 

As the clear sky in lustrous beauty shone. 


The earth, the air, the mountains, and the flood, 
As dying day is drawing to its close, 


And wilding flowers, that clothe the pathless wood 
In a rich golden blaze of colour glows. 

The distant landscape, now so heavenly bright, 
Assumes the varied hues of sunny even, 

Steeped in a glorious burst of yellow light, 
The last bright gleam of parting day from heaven. 


The sun is set with gay and gorgeous sheen, 
And purple clouds are flitting o’er the sky ; 
And evening’s breath is creeping o’er the stream ; 
And the rich glades and hills in shadow lie— 
With scarce a ripple on the calm dark lake— 
For silence reigns o’er mountain, stream, and vale ; 
And nought the voiceless solitudes awake, 
Save rushing waters, or the nightingale. 


fading glow still lingers in the sky, 

And shadows broad and dark, now meet the sight ; 
In twilight grey, rocks, wood, and valley lie, 

Till nature slumbers in the hush of night. 
Darkness enshrouds the scene, the evening star 

With ray intense, is twinkling through the gloom, 
Shedding a pure bright gleam through boundless air, 

Like Hope, which gilds the darkness of the tomb. 



























. The Jewels of Thought. 


THE JEWELS OF THOUGHT. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, 


*Twas a night for gorgeous dreaming, 
A night of cloudless skies, 
When silent stars look’d calmly down 
With their untroubled eyes. 
And my heart drank in their glory, 
And their mystic meanings caught, 
As I sate alone and gazed thereon 
In the hush of solemn thought. 


Sleep came at length, and, stealing 
The world’s cold bonds away, 
Gave freedom unto Fancy’s wing 
It might not know by day : 
And the Dream-angel waving 
His broad white wings above, 
Bade many wondrous fantasies 
Around my pillow move. 


Methought I saw a spirit, 
Embodied and apart ; 
I saw the hidden treasury 
Shrined in a poet’s heart : 
It was a mine of jewels, 
That at the angel’s call 
Rose from its depths, and as they rose 
That angel named them all. 





















Affections like the sapphire, 
Celestial hued and bright ; 

And hopes that ee come forth, 
Clad in the emerald’s light : 

Fears like the varying opal, 
Fancies as topaz fair ; 

And griefs congealed to tears of pearl, 

he angel showed me there. 


There were passion-tinted rubies 
Burning within their cells ; 

There were amethysts, whose purple hue 
On love’s own pinion dwells: 

But how much of dross was round them, 
How much of worthless clay ; 

That time, and care, and a master’s hand 

Had yet to purge away ! 






But 'midst the rich confusion 

Of hues, and light, and shade, 
One solitary starry gem 

A halo round it made: 
And I blest the heavenly wisdom 

That the diamond Faith had brought 
To shine with pure unsullied light 

*Midst the coloured gems of thought. 

Cork, 


. 


STANZAS. 
WrittenZupon revisiting —— —— 


My childhood’s home, how wearily, 
Within thy silent halls, 

And o'er thy lone, deserted hearths, 
My lingering footstep falls: 

In vain I look for household signs, 
As round thy walls I gaze ; 

There is no record left to tell 


Of hope and early days. 


I tread the garden path again, 
Each fountain source is dry, 
As wandering with dirge-like tone 
The ruined arbours by ; 
And ye, oh flowers, whose fragrance filled 
The summer breezes’ sigh, 
Did ye in all your beauty spring, 
And blossom, but to die ? 


Change is on all things since I trod 
Each well-known chamber floor— 
Voices are hush’d, whose silvery tones 

The earth may know no more ; 
And they who made home beautiful— 
The lovely and the brave— 
Have vanished one by one away 
On to the silent grave ! 


Death has been here ; when last I stood— 
The glowing hearth beside— 
I look’d on many a lovely form, 
Of youth and beauty’s pride ; 
I heard the voice of woman’s love— 
The breath of childhood’s prayer, 
Pouring their low and lively tone 
Upon the evening air. 


The winter’s snow is falling fast, 
And loud and hollow raves 

The midnight blast with mournful wail, 
Above yon band of graves ; 

Each gentle lip is pale and chill, 
Darken’d each sunny brow— 

Ay, e’ven the fondest heart of all 
Has ceased to love me now. 


Alas! how quickly, link by link, 
Affection’s chain was riven, 

Yet still I mourn, not without hope, 
Look up my soul to heaven. 

Look up—there is one pitying friend, 
The sparrow’s fall who hoot, 

And He who wept by Lazarus’ grave, 
Will bind the heart that bleeds ! 


M. A. 
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THE LATE DR. CHEYNE’S LIFE AND ESSAYS.* 


Tue feeling, so general among profes- 
sional men, that the leisure, which a 
release from active duty gives, should 
not be squandered in idleness or desul- 
tory exertion, but that a debt is due 
by the successful practitioner to the 
profession, which has rewarded him 
with exemption from care in the even- 
ing of life, and perhaps with opulence, 
kas been the source in which some 
very valuable books have had their 
origin. With the best of such books 
this volume is assuredly to be reckoned. 
The great value of the work consists 
in this, that the cases stated are such 
as occurred in Dr. Cheyne’s own a 
tice, or the particulars of which he 
had ascertained on the fullest evidence, 
and that the conclusions to which he 
has arrived, whether they seem suf- 
ficiently proved or not by the argu- 
ments he has advanced, are to be 
regarded as those which a man of 
great good sense and remarkable prac- 
tical talent has derived from actual 
experience. It is not possible, perhaps, 
for any man to write on the class of 
subjects here discussed, without having 
his language more or less coloured 
with that of the speculations of his 
own day, and our author has adopted 
as the basis of his remarks, the doc- 
trine, that the mind, whatever unity 
of essence it may have, operates as 
though it were an aggregate of distinct 
faculties. This theory has at all events 
the authority of popular language in 
its support ; and whether it be true 
or not answers sufficiently the purposes 
of arrangement. The fact of one 
faculty being active and ready for 
vigorous exertion, when others are 
jaded or torpid, and the phenomenon 
of insanity confined to one mental en- 
dowment, while the mind is in other 
respects sane, are mentioned by Dr. 
Cheyne, among other considerations, as 
inclining him rather to the opinion, 
that the separate faculties of the mind 


are essentially distinct, than that they 
are but varied conditions or operations 
of one simple subsistence, to which 
latter alternative it is but fair in the 
outset to apprise our readers that we 
lean. 

The volume commences with an ac- 
count of the author’s life, drawn up 
by himself in October, 1835, a few 
months before his death, “in the 
hope,” to use the language of his 
editor, “of interesting those who, in 
seeking to attain in his own profession 
a similar eminence with the writer, 
might desire to learn the means which 
in his case led to the accomplishment 
of that end.” 

John Cheyne was born at Leith in 
February, 1777. His father was a 
surgeon, and succeeded an uncle who 
pursued the same profession at the 
same place, where he had acquired 
the name of “ the friend of the poor.” 
His grandfather and great-grandfather 
were of the same profession. ‘“ My 
mother,” says Dr. Cheyne, “ was an 
ambitious woman of honourable prin- 
ciples, continually stimulating her chil- 
dren to exertion, and intently occupied 
with their advancement in life.” 

In his tenth year, young Cheyne 
was sent to the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and at once placed in a class 
for which he was in no way prepared. 
This led him often to feign sickness, 
that he might stay from school. His 
master was a vain and passionate man ; 
**when he found that we had been 
idle, he would flog a whole form, till 
he became pale and breathless and 
unable to proceed, and then he would 
throw himself into his chair, rail at 
our ingratitude and magnify his own 
merit, till the paroxysm ended in a con- 
viction that he was the most learned, 
virtuous, and wise man of his age; 
certain it is that my impatience to 
escape from his rule knew no bounds, 
and that during my whole life he has 
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continued to preside over a great por- 
tion of my uneasy dreams.” 

He passed from the High School to 
the care of a clergyman of the epis- 
copal church in Scotland; but both 
master and pupil were idle, and he says 
he learned kite e there. 

In his thirteenth year he began to 
visit his father’s patients. In his fif- 
teenth he attended medical lectures at 
the university of Edinburgh, and find- 
ing himself as well acquainted with 
medical subjects as some fellow-lodgers 
at a boarding-house, who were quali- 
fying themselves for the doctorate, he 
presented himself for examination by 
the professors when they did, and 
obtained a medical degree in his nine- 
teenth year. 

He obtained soon after an appoint- 
ment to a military regiment, as assist- 
ant surgeon. After serving for two 
or three years in various parts of 
England he came over to Ireland, and 
was present with his regiment at the 
actions with the rebels at Ross and 
Vinegar Hill in 1798. His life in the 
army he describes as one of complete 
dissipation of time, in which he learned 
nothing but “ease and propriety of 
behaviour.” Of this sort of life he 
became naturally impatient, and re- 
turned to Scotland 1799, when he was 
appointed to the charge of the ord- 
nance hospital in Leith Fort, and re- 
commenced his practice among his 
father’s patients. 

The details of the next nine years 
of his industrious life could not be 
abridged with any advantage to the ge- 
neral reader, and the physician will do 
well to consult the volume itself ; suffice 
it to say that he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Sir Charles Bell, 
who was then laying the foundation of 
future eminence in the diligent study 
of pathology—that he formed the de- 
termination to fix his residence in 
some great city, and devoted every 
leisure hour to preparation for future 
success—that in his comparative ob- 
scurity he often reflected on the various 
avenues to success—that he distinctly 
saw, however many might be the modes 
of obtaining popularity, it could not 
be preserved but by the man who pre- 
served the respect of his own profes- 
sion—and for the sake of the young 
prides we find him recording that 

e “was led carefully to study and 
liberally to construe that part of medi- 
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cal ethics which regulates the conduct 
of physicians towards each other.” 

“After making many inquiries in vain 
in every part of England for a situa- 
tion suitable to his purposes, he was 
led to select Dublin as his residence, 
in consequence both of the high esti- 
mation in which the medical profession 
was there held, and by the prospect of 
au open in the profession for a phy- 
sician at a time when, from many cir- 
cumstances, the purely medical practice 
of Dublin was passing into the hands 
of the surgeons. 

The two first years of his residence 
in Dublin gave but -little encourage- 
ment. His fee-book for six months of 
the second year showed his receipts, 
from November, 1810, to May, 181), 
to be but three guineas. At this time 
he obtained the situation of physician 
to the Meath Hospital, and soon after 
was appointed to a lectureship on the 
practice of physic at the College of 
Surgeons. These appointments showed 
unequivocally the opinions entertained 
of him by the professional bodies in 
whose gift they were, and gave him 
the opportunity of evincing attention 
and knowledge of disease. His prac- 
tice increased, and in 1812 his fees 
amounted to £472, 

His successful progress was now 
uniform. In 1815 he was appointed 
one of the physicians to the House of 
Industry, and in 1820 physician-general 
to the army in Ireland. This appoint- 
ment was regarded as conferring the 
highest medical rank in the country. 
At this time, and for ten years after- 
wards, Dr. Cheyne’s practice yielded 
an annual average of £5000. 

Dr. Cheyne refers his success to his 
good arrangement of time, to punc- 
tuality, to attention to the interests 
and feelings of his professional bre- 
thren, and prudence; and by the 
same means that his eminence was 
attained, he sought to preserve it. 

His chief employment was as a 
consulting physician. He returned 
home from his morning visits to 
form new engagements, and when he 
set out from home left no account 
of his route. When his route was 
tracked it always led to inconvenience, 
as may be easily imagined: disappoint- 
ment to the patients and their medical 
attendants who were waiting for him 
necessarily occurred from every inter- 
ruption of his own arrangements of 
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his time, and worst of all, a ruffle of 
the spirits—very unfavourable for the 
consideration of a difficult case—was 
sure to arise, and continue for several 
hours. 

Besides its manifest effect on his 
own interests, Cheyne felt punc- 
tuality in the keeping of appoint- 
ments to be a compliment expressive 
of respect for his professional brethren, 
and of attention to their feelings and 
occupations. 

In 1825, in his forty-ninth year, 
Dr. Cheyne was affected with nervous 
fever. Dublin was, in the autumn of 
that year, visited by a dysentery, 
which proved in many cases fatal. 
This, together with anxieties of a dif- 
ferent kind, harassed and oppressed 
his spirits. He struggled for two 
months, and then went to England, 
where he recovered his strength, and 
too soon resumed his professional la- 
bours. On his return he found one 
of his “most esteemed” professional 
friends, the father of fifteen children, 
labouring under a disease which proved 
fatal. “He had,” says Dr. Cheyne, 
“ awaited my return in order to put 
himself under my care. His suffer- 
ings proved a weight on my spirits, 
which strangled every cheerful thought. 
I now began to comprehend the nature 
of my own illness —a climacteric 
disease was forming, which ever since 
has been slowly executing its appointed 
commission.” 

In 1831 he retired from business, 
at a time when his professional income 
was larger than at any former period. 
Life was spared for four years more, 
and how that time was passed, we 
cannot better relate than in his own 
words :— 


*« Being of the opinion of those who 
think it better to wear out than to rust 
out, and seriously apprehending the con- 
sequences of want of suitable occupa- 
tion to a mind which had been long in a 
state of excessive activity, Ino sooner 
found myself in a country village in 
England than I devised such employ- 
ment as might not be inconsistent with 
health slowly declining, and with dimi- 
nished power of application. Three 
mornings in the oh I went toa neigh- 
bouring cottage and saw the sick vil- 
lagers, giving them advice and dispens- 
ing medicines which were prepared in 
my family ; and thus many an attack of 
illness was nipped in the bud, and much 
suffering lessened, On a fourth morn- 
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ing the sick came to me from distant 
parts of the country, for whom I pre- 
scribed; and, as there was no physician 
within twelve miles of the post town 
nearest to my house, I was occasionally 
consulted by some of the more respect- 
able families in the neighbourhood. 
“A charge is often brought against 
hysicians, that after they have gathered 
in their own harvest they never think of 
showing how the ground may be culti- 
vated by others; I wished to prove that 
I still retained an interest in my profes- 
sion, even after it had ceased to yield 
me emolument, and therefore I gladly 
undertook to write some articles for 
“The Cyclopedia of Practical Medi- 
cine,” in compliance with the request of 
Dr. Tweedie, one of the editors of that 
work, Iwas thus again led to the use 
of my pen, and began to extend my in- 
quiries to other subjects, recollecting 
and recording facts and reasonings, 
which in the hurry of business I had 
almost let slip: but an end was soon 
put to my employment by the formation 
of a cataract in my right eye in the be- 
ginning of 1833, which soon deprived 
me of the use of that organ, and since 
that period the eye has become so dim 
and my strength so much exhausted, 
that I have altogether ceased to exercise 


my profession. 
* Sherington, October, 1835." 


The Essays “ On Partial Derange- 
ment of the Mind,” contained in this 
volume were prepared for publication 
by Dr. Cheyne himself—they were in- 
tended by him to be published anony- 
mously—first, because they were writ- 
ten in the country, where he had no 
opportunity of consulting books—and 
secondly, because, in addition to the 
fact of declining health, they were 
produced under the pressure of severe 
domestic anxiety, and his editor tells 
us were, in fact, written for the pur- 
pose of diverting his thoughts from 
subjects which weighed heavily on his 
mind. ‘ They were produced when 
one of his sons was in the balance be- 
tween life and death, reduced to that 
state by the effect of a gunshot wound 
intended for another, and whilst he 
himself was rapidly advancing to the 
termination he had so long and clearly 
foreseen :”— 


** His own sketch leaves but little of 
his biography untold. In a very few 
months after he had made his last cor- 
rections in the manuscript of the follow- 
ing work, the general breaking up of 
his constitution, which hitherto had been 
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secretly progressing, exhibited itself de- 
finitively in mortification of the lower 
extremities; and after a confinement to 
his bed of’six weeks, he died on the 31st 
of January, 1836. / 

“Thoroughly aware of the nature of 
his case and its probable result, yet calm 
and collected in the contemplation of it, 
he prepared during his illness ample 
directions for the conduct of his family 
after his departure ; showing, in his last 
act, that consideration for the welfare 
of others, which under all circumstances 
ae characterized his conduct through 
life. 

‘* From what source he derived sup- 
port and comfort, whilst contending 
with pain and languor on his death-bed, 
may be gathered from the following un- 
finished letter addressed to his valued 
friend, the Rev. Peter Roe, of Kil- 
kenny :— 

“*My pear Frrenp—On a bed of 
languishing, from which I know not that 
I shall ever rise, I write a few lines once 
more to thank you for the seasonable 
visit which you paid to Sherington in 
the summer, and to assure you that my 
regard for yourself, Mrs. R. and your 
child is unabated. I earnestly pray that 
all of you may have an abundant supply 
of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

*** You may wish to know the con- 
dition of my mind. I am humbled to 
the dust by the consideration that there 
is not one action of my busy life which 
will bear the eye of a holy God. But 
when I reflect on the invitation of the 
Redeemer, (Matt. xi. 28,) and that I 
have accepted that invitation ; and more- 
over, that my conscience testifies that I 
earnestly desire to have my will in all 
things conformed to the will of God. I 
have peace—I have the promised rest 
—promised by Him in whom was found 
no guile in His mouth.’ 

“These lines were penned with a 
trembling hand, but they breathe a 
composed spirit: and the friend, for 
whose satisfaction they were written, 
proved the estimation in which he held 
such a record of a dying Christian’s 
hope, by carrying the letter constantly 
about him. 

‘* The following memorandum, drawn 
up by Dr. Cheyne not long before his 
decease, will convey to the reader the 
best idea of his character and state of 
mind at the time, 


“ DIRECTIONS RELATIVE TO MY BURIAL, ETC, 


“* My body, attended only by my sons, 
is to be carried to the grave by six of 
the villagers, very early on the fourth 
or fifth morning after my decease. I 
would have no tolling of bells, if it can 
be avoided. The rin may have an 

Vow XXII—No. 130. 


order for bread, to the amount usually 
given-upon such occasions ; if they get 
money they will spend it in the ale- 
house; and I would have them told, 
that in life or death I would by no means 
ive occasion for sin. My funeral must 
@ as inexpensive as | ar let there 
be no attempt at afuneral sermon. I 
would pass away without notice from a 
world which, with all its pretensions, is 
empty.—“‘ Tinnit, inane est.” 

*** Let not my family mourn for one 
whose trust is in Jesus. By respectful 
and tender care of their mother, by mu- 
tual affection and by irreproachable con- 
duct, my children will best show their 
regard for my memory. 

‘** My decease may be announced in 
the Irish newspapers in the following 
words—* Died at Sherington, Newport 
Pagnel, Bucks, on the day of —— 
Dr. Cheyne, late physician-general to 
the forces in Ireland.” Not one word 
more: no panegyric. 

“**T believe there is a vault belonging 
to the manor, but if it be under the 
church I should not wish my body to be 
laid in it, but in the churchyard, two or 
three yards from the wicket which opens 
from the path through the fields. I 

ointed out the spot to ——, and chose 
it as a fit place for a rustic monument, 
without marble or sculpture, a column 
such as is represented in the accom- 

anying sketch, about seven or eight 
eet high. On the column, on hard un- 
decomposing stone, are to be engraven 
the following texts—St. John iii. 16, 
“For God so loved the world,” &c. ; 
St. Matthew xi. 28, 29, 30, ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour,” &c.; Hebrews 
xii. 14, “‘ Follow peace with all men,” 
&e. 

** As these texts are meant to rouse 
the insensible passenger, they must be 
distinctly seen. The following inscrip- 
tion is to be engraven on the opposite 
side of the column ;— 


Reader! the name, profession, and age of him 
whose body lies beneath, are of little importance; 
but it may be of great importance to you to know, 
that, by the grace of God, he was brought to look to 
the Lord Jesus, as the only Saviour of sinners, and 
bs this “looking unto Jesus” gave peace to his 

Reader! pray to God that you may be instructed 
in the Gospel, and be assured that God will give his 
Holy Spirit, the only teacher of true wisdom, to them 
that ask him: 


“<If any objection be made to the 
spot pointed out for the interment of my 
body, let some other be chosen where 
the inscription on the column to be 
erected over me may be seen to advan- 
tage. The monument is for the benefit 
of the living, and not in honour of the 
dead. 

***] wish the inscription to be pre- 
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served, and leave this to my children, 
and my children’s children,’ ” 

* These directions wete scrupulous! 
attentled to; and the monunient, which 
marks the spot where Dr. Cheyne lies 
buried, besides the texts and inscription 
given abdve; bears only the —— 7 Cc. 

“ May, 1843.” 


The maih object of the essays is; 
to disprove the popular prejudice that 
there is in evangelical religion a ten- 
denty to produce a deranged state of 
the understanding. The positions to 
which he chiefly seeks to obtain the 
reader’s assent are stated by himself 
as follows :— 


“*],—_That mental derangements are 
invariably connected with bodily disor- 
der. 

« [1.—That such derangements of the 
understanding, as are attended with in- 
sane speculations on the subject of reli- 
gion, are generally, in the first instance, 
perversions of only one power of the 
mind. 

*“T1L—That clergymen, to whom 
these essays are particularly addressed, 
have little to hope for in placing divine 
truth before a melancholic or hypochon- 
driacal patient, until the bodily disease, 
with which the mental delusion is con- 
nected, is cured or relieved. 

“TV,—That many of the doubts and 
fears of truly religious persons of sane 
mind depend either upon ignorance of 
the constitution and operations of the 
mind, or upon disease of the — 


ss 


Dr. Cheyne expresses his conviction 
that each of those propositions might 
be supported with such fulness of evi- 
dence as would amount to demonsttra- 
tion, but he complains of writing where 
he has no opportunity of referring to 
bdoks. He pleads also his not having 
been in the habit of recording his ob- 
servations in writing, and that his 
power of application is injured by de- 
caying health. These apologies look 
like a consciousness that his case is not 
fully sustained, and while we are satis- 
fied that the reproach against religion 
as generating insanity, is wholly un- 
deserved, we cannot think the three 
first of Dr. Cheyne’s propositions te- 
nable. With the first proposition, as 
laid down in terms in this passage, 
we are not disposed to quarrel, but 

_ through the work, in every argument, 
it assumes somewhat a different shape, 


and mental diséase is regarded as ins 
variably originating in bodily ailment: 
That mitid and body 80 act and fe-act 
oft tach othet as that there thay be no 
case of mental disease unaccompanied 
with bodily ailment, we can well be- 
lieve; but from this admission, the 
consequence, which Dr, Cheyne would 
draw, does not legitimately follow, that 
the first effort should be td remove 
the bodily disease before the mitid is 
addressed by religious cotisiderations. 
Suppose partial insanity produced by 
any misdirected passion—by avarice or 
ambition—by inordinate grief or dis- 
appointed affection—suppose, in such 
case, the body to participate in the 
disease of the mind, shall we wait for 
the return of bodily health before we 
present to the thoughts of the unfor- 
tunate man distracted. with love or 
grief, or the disappointment of some 
project of the worldly mind, the only 
considerations which seem to have any 
chance of restoring peace? Our be- 
lief in such case is, that the disease is 
from the first, mental—that compel- 
ling the mind to behold the compara- 
tive worthlessness of the objects to 
which it had been before directed, 
gives the best, if not the only chance 
of recovery ; that, remove the cause 
of uneasiness, and often, very often, 
the bodily disease will pass away so 
instantly, as to have the relief seem 
almost miraculous. We do not be- 
lieve that persons are speaking with 
conscious ill will when they tell us of 
the hearers of a Cecil or a Newton being 
excited to madness by the preacher ; 
but for one equivocal instance of such 
results, what thousands are there of 
passions being calmed, and distraction 
of spirit ceasing, and perfect peace of 
heart succeeding the bitterest afflic- 
tion, when the only medicine adminis- 
tered to the wounded heart was the 
counsel or the consolation of some re- 
ligious man? 

-The natural result of Dr. Cheyne’s 
theory would be, wherever we find 
mental disease, to search out its eauses 
in the animal machine—not to com- 
mence with what is called moral treat- 
ment till the physician has abandoned 
all hope of cure. We cannot go this 
length, but are, however, convinced 
with him, that medical treatment of 
the disease has been, of late years, 
too little regarded. The second of 
the propositions which we have tran- 
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scribed, is expressed in language so 
ambiguous, that it may either mean 
that, the rest of the mind being in 
health, and but one of its many faculties 
becoming diseased, the disease of such 
faculty may originate religious insa- 
nity—and this will probably at first 
view, be regarded as Cheyne’s mean- 
ing by most of his readers—or, it may 
mean, that there is only one power of 
the mind, the diseased state of which, 
can be properly regarded as religious 
insanity. The latter is probably Dr. 
Cheyne’s meaning, but of the proposi- 
tion in either view of it, we do not 
find any sufficient evidence offered in 
the book, although—on Cheyne’s 
supposition of the faculties being dis- 
tinet—it would be a subject of the 
very utmost importance. To ourselves, 
who find a real difficulty in thus think- 
ing of the mind*—although when ac- 
curacy is not required, the popular 
language, which would represent the 
operations of the mind as if they were 
so many actors playing their parts 
more or less perfectly, does well 
enough—it is a real loss that our 
author has not given us cases to illus- 
trate his meaning. 

The reader of the Essays should, in 
considering any part of Dr. Cheyne’s 
reasonings, distinctly bear in mind that 
the subject: of general insanity is not 
any where treated of by Dr. Cheyne; 
that not only in the title of the es- 
says, but in the introductory chapter, 
where he gives the arrangement of his 
subject, he expressly confines himself 
to the consideration of such varieties 
of derangement as do not include 
“mental derangement arising from 
groups of faculties and affections be- 
ing disordered, thereby involving de- 
rangement of the whole mind.” The 
subject of his essays is, in his own 
words, “ mental derangement, arising, 
first, from a disordered condition of 
the organs of sense ; secondly, from a 
disorder of one or more intellectual 
faculties ; thirdly, from a disorder of 
one or more of the natural affections 
and desires ; and fourthly, from a dis- 
order of one or more of the moral 
affections.” 

He tells us that ‘such derangements 
of the understanding as are attended 


with insane speculations on thé sub- 
ject of religion, are generally in the 
first instance perversions of only one 
power of mind ;” and in another part 
of his work he says, that * the mutual 
influence of the mental powers being 
still but little known, there is often 
great difficulty in discovering the fa- 
culty primarily disordered, a point, 
which, unless we can ascertain, we 
need scarcely hope to understand any 
case of insanity. This it is also which 
renders the treatment of such cases so 
difficult.” The author had before told 
us that “ were the principles he wishes 
to establish to be acted on, more immes 
diate attention would be paid to the 
disorder of the body which supports 
the derangement of the mind, and 
more frequent removal of the latter 
might be expected.” We transcribe 
another sentence, which seems coloured 
with the language of the phrenologists: 
“In a person devoted to religion who 
may have become insane, it is desirable, 
as in every other case of insanity, to 
ascertain what faculty, affection, or 
sentiment is primarily disordered. If 
we find that all right religious feeling 
is in abeyance, while through exagge- 
rated pride, selfishness, or imaginative- 
ness the mind becomes deranged, sure- 
ly the case ought not to be ranked 
under the head of madness from reli- 
gion.” Granted! But—as to the ques- 
tion of treatment? as to the means of 
eure ?—If for the purpose of under- 
standing and treating the case, it is 
desirable we should ascertain what fa- 
culty is disordered, is not the impor- 
tance of this information rather on 
the supposition of our being able in 
some way to deal with the mind than 
to aid us in removing the bodily dis- 
ease which supports the mental one? 
On this point, repeatedly introduced in 
the course of these essays, we are left 
altogether without assistance from our 
author. He tells us that “the disturb- 
ance of one faculty sometimes affects 
all the rest; universal derangement 
ensues, and the case is hopelessly com- 
plicated.” On the system of moral 
treatment we can perfectly understand 
such a difficulty, or rather, we can see 
how the hope of making the mind 
itself the instrument of its own cure 


* See Locke on the Human Understanding.—(Book ii,, cap, 21, secs, 16, 17, 
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may be diminished in such a case, but 
in our present ignorance of what me- 
dicine—not drawn from the stores of 
the moralist or religionist—can reach 
what are called the distinct faculties of 
pride, vanity, selfishness, or imagina- 
tiveness, we are really at a loss to 
ess what Dr. Cheyne means. Has 
ea different drug for each passion, 
and sentiment, and affection? We 
with him think there are cases of lu- 
nacy not extending so far as to render 
the mind altogether powerless, and in 
which moral or religious considerations 
ought not to be pressed on the patient's 
mind; but do we therefore believe 
that mind to be insensible to such con- 
siderations? Far from it; even in 
these cases the cure—if there be cure 
at all—is from within. The insane 
man who refuses to listen to his doctor 
or nurse preaching patience or mora- 
lity, is in all probability doing what 
any sane man in the community would 
do well to imitate, and we should re- 
gard such a case with hope. Of this 
a remarkable instance is given in the 
case of a gentleman who has published 
a very minute account of the state of 
his mind and its struggles during a 
malady of many years’ continuance, 
and an enforced residence at more than 
one asylum.* Details such as he has 
given are rarely communicated to the 
public, as the very fact of such com- 
munication is not unlikely to be re- 
ded asa proof of the disease be- 
ing still subsisting ; but in this, and in 
Cowper's, and, indeed, in every case 
where light has been thrown in on the 
secrets of the prison-place, it seems 
plain that allowing the insane person 
to work out, as it were, the problem 
which he proposes to himself, gives a 
far better chance of ultimate restora- 
tion than the effort to convince him 
that he is in the wrong, by telling him 
that his hallucinations are all illusion. 
A man in the delirium of fever sees 
as outward realities with the waking 
eye, scenes and persons that it is phy- 
sically impossible should be in his sick 
room ; yet he has for the fact of their 
being present the same evidence that 
he has had of any other incident which 
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he has ever witnessed. His eye and 
ear are deceived, and he believes the 
intelligence brought by these erring 
servants. It is absolutely impossible 
that he should not believe them. If 
his physician tells him that such an oc- 
currence is an ordinary one in fever, 
or if he happen otherwise to know the 
fact, there is no danger in all probabi- 
lity of such a scene ending in insanity. 
Suppose, however, his physician too 
fine a gentleman to converse with him 
at all on the matter ; suppose his at- 
tendants to be ignorant, and instead of 
being able to account for the pheno- 
mena, deal with the sick man as if he 
were speaking falsehood, or as if he 
were insane, is it not probable that 
such treatment would create actual 
insanity ; and, if so created, would not 
the best chance of recovery in the sup- 
posed circumstances be from the man’s 
own mind dealing with the facts of the 
case, and examining them with the aid 
of such imperfect information as he 
can bring to bear upon the subject? 
And yet in cases analagous or identi- 
cal with this, it would appear from the 
statement of recovered lunatics, that 
until the patient consents to admit 
every fancy of the manager of an asy- 
lum to be a rule of infallible right, 
there is scarce a possibility of his re- 
covery being regarded as complete. 
We believe that both the moral and 
medical treatment of the disease have 
greatly improved, even in the short 
interval since these essays were writ- 
ten, but we have little doubt of the 
truth of Perceval’s statement, that the 
theory adopted in most of the asylums 
a few years ago was to break down all 
resistance, and hold the patient’s mind 
altogether in subjection. In the pro- 
cess, conscience, and natural affections, 
and moral feeling were obliterated, 
and recovery was a state worse than 
death. The last state of the man was 
worse than the first. 

The diseased state of the organs 
of sense often produces actual mad- 
ness. The sufferer is unacquainted 
with the nature of false perceptions, 
and acts on information which he is 
unable to correct. It would seem that 
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insanity arising from this cause ought 
to admit of an easy cure. The false 
information given by the ear or eye is 
likely to be corrected by the other 
senses, yet there is often great sub- 
tlety shown by the sufferer in evading 
the new information thus received. 
Voices address the ear, and the eye 
being turned to the place from which 
they seem to proceed, sees that is va- 
cant. If the person be not led to be- 
lieve that the imagined voices are re- 
ferable to the diseased state of the 
auditory nerves, he will in all probabi- 
lity become suspicious of conspiracies, 
and imagine his enemies have employed 
a ventriloquist to cheat him by imi- 
tating the accents which he hears, 
This is a simple and a frequent case, 
one which we should think almost cer- 
tain of cure. If the solution which 
any physician would give of symp- 
toms, which nothing but the patient's 
ignorance could aggravate into insa- 
nity, be believed by the sufferer, there 
is in all probability an end of the dif- 
ficulty. If it be disbelieved, yet let it 
be stated calmly, and leave it to pro- 
duce its own natural effect. It pro- 
bably will at first be like every thing 
else evaded, but will at length find 
its place in the reasonings of the 
patient, and be in all probability the 
means of cure. Nothing under any 
circumstances can be done by decep- 
tion. What is called, and truly so, in- 
sanity, is more often removable by 
mind dealing with mind, than is 
thought. With the mind in every 
state, fair dealing is the only true 
course. 

The first essay is little more than a 
general statement of the subject ; the 
second, “ on false perceptions and sup- 
posed demonism,” is valuable, chiefly 
for some narratives, probably drawn 
from what the author witnessed in his 
own practice, and which give some 
new illustrations of the way in which 
ignorant people are actually frightened 
into permanent insanity, by experi- 
encing some of the very frequent illu- 
sions of the senses, which they refer 
to supernatural power or demoniac in- 
terference. In delirium occasioned by 
drunkenness, the drunkard sees double, 
hears things that are not uttered, 
and in cases of habitual intemperance, 
the false perceptions continue, even 
when the sufferer is not under the im- 
mediate influence of intoxication. In 


delirium tremens the sufferer fancies 
that he sees fairies, devils, and spirits 
watching him, grinning at him, and 
whispering together; such maniacs 
are seen suddenly starting up and lis- 
tening with fixed attention at keyholes 
and crevices in the wall for their spi- 
ritual enemies. Having no suspicion 
of the true nature of their malady, 
they often conclude that their powers 
of vision and of hearing are miracu- 
lously increased. ‘ A man labouring 
under insanity’ produced by intoxica- 
tion,” says Dr. Cheyne, “ lately told 
us that he could hear what was uttered 
in a whisper at @ distance of half a 
mile.” 


“The ear is very liable to be de- 
luded—a person may fancy that he hears 
the hissing of a boiling kettle, the ring- 
ing of bells, the roaring of the sea, the 
clamours of a tumultuous crowd, and a 
wee of discordant sounds, as well as 
articulate voices, if the circulation of 
the brain, or of a part of that organ be 
diseased. On the other hand, oral Jan- 
guage is not always understood—words, 
even when distinctly heard, convey no 
meaning—audible language ceases to be 
intelligible when visible language is, as 
in the case recorded by Dr. Darwin of 
Shrewsbury, of an old gentleman who 
was superannuated, whose hearing and 
vision were perfect, but who could only 
call up a train of ideas from the latter, 
When he was told it was nine o'clock 
and time for him to eat his breakfast, 
he repeated the words distinctly, but 
without understanding them. Then his 
servant put a watch in his hand, upon 
which he said, ‘why, William, have I 
not had my breakfast, for it is past nine 
o'clock?’ On almost every occasion his 
servants conversed with him by means 
of visible objects, although his hearing 
was perfect; and when this kind of 
eommunication was used he did not ap- 
pear impaired in his intellects. This 
state came on from a stroke of the 
palsy ; and, till he and his servants had 
recourse to this language of signs, he 
was quite childish,” —Zssay ii., p, 62. 


Hearing is more frequently disor- 
dered than sight, or any other of the 
senses. Dr. Cheyne tells us that the 
apparitions which attended Nicolai not 
only peopled his apartment but spoke 
to him. There can be no doubt that 
the ear is often deceived at the same 
time with the eye, but Nicolai’s own 
account of the spectral illusions with 
which he was visited, does not say any 
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thing of his ever being addressed by 


his visitors: and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that in his case the eye was the 
only sense engaged. Nicolai was the 
Prussian reviewer, who ventured on a 
parody of Goethe's Werther, and was 
rewarded for his work by figuring as 
the head chamberlain, who directs the 
witch dances in the Walpurgis scene of 
the Faust. In several books on the 
theory of apparitions, an account of 
Nicolai's spectres is given. In Anster’s 
notes to Faustus, we find Nicolai’s 
own account, as communicated to the 
Royal Society of Berlin. In Cowper's 
affecting narrative of his insanity, it is 
plain that the auditory nerves were 
greatly disturbed. In one of his 
efforts to effect suicide, he had sus- 
pended himself from the top of the 
door of his room by his garter. The 
chair which he used for the purpose, 
he pushed away with his feet, and hung 
at his whole length. ‘“ While I hung 
there,” he says, “I distinctly heard a 
voice say, three times, ‘it is over.’ "* 
It is not clear to us that in this case 
the eye was also deluded; for Cowper, 
who describes his dreams does not speak, 
at least does not speak with such distinct- 
ness as to give perfect evidence on the 
subject, of any illusions of the waking 
yO “My thoughts,” he says, “in 
the day became still more gloomy, and 
my night visions more dreadful. One 
morning, as I lay between sleeping 
and waking, I seemed to myself to be 
walking in Westminster Abbey, wait- 
ing till prayers should begin. Pre- 
sently I thought I heard the minister's 
voice, and hastened towards the choir. 
Just as I was upon the point of enter- 
ing, the iron gate under the organ was 
flung in my face with a jar that made 
the abbey ring. The noise awoke me, 
and a sentence of excommunication 
from all the churches upon earth 
could not have been so dreadful to me 
as the interpretation which I could 
not avoid putting upon this dream.” 
In Tasso’s insanity both ear and eye 
were affected. The illusions were so 
powerful as to throw into shadow all 
external impressions, while his own 
reasoning powers exercised upon them 
as realities, was such as almost to con- 
vince his friends against the evidence 
of their senses, that the phantoms 
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with which he was visited were not the 
coinage of the brain, but supernatural 
beings, engaged in conversation with 
the poet. Manso relates an extraordi- 
nary scene, in which, after arguing with 
the poet against the possibility of his 
fancies having any foundation in truth, 
he received the following reply :— 
«Since I cannot persuade you by rea- 
soning, I will convince you by experi- 
ence. I shall cause you, with your 
own eyes, to see that spirit, the exist- 
ence of which my words cannot cause 
you to believe.” ‘I accepted the 
offer,” says Manso ; “ and the following 
day, as we were sitting by ourselves 
together by the fire, he turned his eyes 
towards a window, and held them a 
long time so intensely fixed on it, that, 
when I called him, he did not answer. 
At last, ‘Lo,’ said he, ‘the friendly 
Spirit, which has courteously come to 
talk with me. Lift up your eyes, and 
you shall see the truth.’ I turned my 
eyes thither immediately ; but though 
I endeavoured to look as keenly as I 
could, I beheld nothing but the rays of 
the sun, which streamed through the 
panes of the window into the chamber. 
And whilst I still looked around with- 
out beholding any object, Torquato 
began to hold, with this unknown 
something, a most lofty converse. I 
heard, indeed, and saw nothing but 
himself; nevertheless, his words, at 
one time questioning, at another re- 
plying, were such as take place be- 
tween those who reason strictly on 
some important subject; and from 
what is said by the one, the replies of 
the other may be easily comprehended 
by the intellect, although they be not 
heard by the ear, he discourses 
were so lofty and marvellous, both by 
the sublimity of the topics, and a cer- 
tain unwonted manner of talking, that, 
exalted above myself into a kind of 
ecstacy, I did not dare to interrupt 
them, nor ask Torquato about the 
spirit which he had announced to me, 
but which I did not see, In this 
way, while I listened between stupe- 
faction and rapture, a considerable 
time had elapsed, till at last the spirit 
departed, as I learned from the words 
of Torquato, who, turning to me, 
said, ‘from this day forward, all your 
doubts shall have vanished from your 
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mind,’ and I, ‘or rather they are in- 
creased, since, though I have heard 
many things worthy of marvel, I have 
seen nothing of what you promised to 
show me to dispel my doubts.’ Hesmiled 
and said, ‘ You have seen and heard 
more of him perhaps ” and here he 
poond. Fearful of importuning hiin 
y new questions, the discourse ended ; 
and the only conclusion I can form is 
what I before said, that it is more 
likely that his visions or frenzies will 
disorder my own mind than that I 
shall extirpate his ¢rue or imaginary 
opinion.”* 

The letter in which Manso relates 
this event was written immediately 
after the incident it describes, so there 
is no room for disputing any of the 
particular details on the ground of 
imperfect recollection or the kind 
of over-statement, which leads _bio- 
graphers to make the most of every 
thing unusual. The solitude in which 
Tasso lived during years of poetical 
exertion, and long intervals of insanity, 
was of itself not unlikely to create 
habits of talking and thinking aloud, 
which rendered the conversation with 
the imagined spirit, one more easily 
sustained than, had his life been passed 
less with the creations of his own 
fancy, would have been conceivable. 
Previous to the visits of the Platonic 
Demon whom he wished to introduce 
to Manso, he had been tormented by the 
daily yexations of a Folletto, or haunt- 
ing sprite, which he fancied, found plea- 
sure in disarranging his papers, steal- 
ing his money, and playing him one 
mischievous trick or another. He was 
troubled with undefinable apprehen- 
sions: lights danced before his eyes ; 
at times he heard the most frightful 
noises indistinct and unlike any thing 
with which they could be compared. 
At times the ticking of an imagined 
clock, or the tolling of a non-existing 
bell, disturbed him; at times yoices 
were heard like those of the stupid 
critics of his ‘* Jerusalem,” at times it 
was the barking of more harmless 
dogs, or the cackling of geese. When 
he awoke from sleep it was a relief, for 
he was freed from fantastic visions for 
a while, but the waking fancy soon si- 
mulated the wildest dreams. ‘I have 
dreaded,” he says, “ the falling sick- 
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ness, apoplexy, and blindness. I have 
had headaches and pains in the intes- 
tines, the side, the thighs and legs; I 
have been weakened by vomiting, dy- 
sentery, and fever. Amidst so many 
terrors and pains there appeared to 
me in the air the image of the Glo- 
rious Virgin, with her son in her arms, 
sphered in a circle of coloured vapours, 
so that I ought by no means to des- 
pair of her grace. And though,” he 
adds, “ this might easily be a phantasy, 
because I am frantic, disturbed by va- 
rious phantoms, and full of infinite 
melancholy, yet by the grace of God 
I can sometimes withhold my assent, 
which being, as Cicero remarks, the 
operation of a sound mind, I am in- 
clined to believe it was in reality a 
miracle.” + 

In the life of St. Teresa we have 
instances not unlike these of Tasso; 
and the Awrea Legenda, as well as 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition, 
are full of them—the solution of the 
hagiographer and the witchfinder as- 
suming always that the facts had a 
firmer basis of existence than a vision- 
ary’s waking dreams, and thus we find 
in their narratives angels and devils 
playing the parts which modern medi- 
cine gives to capricious “ Faculties,” 
or * Powers,” or “ Sentiments,” or, 
yet more strange, to “ Endowments,’ 
seated aloft on their phrenological 
thrones, and at times descending to 
the help of the philosophical inquirer, 
like the gods coming to the relief of 
the embarrassed epic poet, to save him 
from perplexities with which his hu- 
man skill is unable to deal. 

Dr. Cheyne tells us that * where 
delusions both of hearing and sight 
co-exist, nothing can prevent insanity 
but an enlightened judgment.” How 
little hope, then, could there be for 
eure at a time when the medical theo- 
rist was, as it were, in league with the 
faithless servants of the mind—when 
angelic visits were looked for with im- 
patience, both by the patient and his 
physician, and their absence was re- 
garded as a proof of the departing 
favour of heaven. 

In one part of the volume before 
us, the case is mentioned of a young 
man of rank becoming monomaniacal. 
He refused to take food, and made 
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some attempts to choke himself. “ We 
were told,” says Cheyne, “that a few 
weeks before he had been in Scotland 
with Mr. Campbell, of Row—had 
partaken of his delusions, and that fa- 
naticism had gradually degenerated 
into insanity.” This, Dr. Cheyne 
adds, was described as a case of reli- 

ious madness. A knowledge of other 
frets connected with the case satisfied 
Dr. Cheyne that the gentleman in 
question, after having made a profes- 
sion of religion was betrayed into 
drinking wine with freedom—that this 
was followed by other irregularities— 
that remorse and insanity ensued. We 
are enabled to add, from an account 
since published by the person in 
question, that in addition to the sense 
of shame, and ingratitude, and re- 
morse—and the feeling of self-accusa- 
tion, that his conduct was calculated to 
bring disrepute on the doctrines taught 
by Mr. Campbell and his followers; in 
addition to all these and other causes 
which were enough to produce mad- 
ness, (if indeed they were themselves, 
in the extreme degree in which they 
existed, essentially different from in- 
sanity) there was added the subtle 
effects of mercury upon the humours 
of the body, during the use of which 
the poor man had the imprudence to 
expose his frame to currents of air, while 
washing, every morning, his whole 
person in cold water—and this in No- 
vember. That the mind should have 
sunk under such circumstances, can 
scarcely be a matter of surprise ; but 
whether we are to attribute such ruin 
to the natural effects of bodily disease, 
of the medicine employed, and the in- 
caution of the patient while using it, 
or whether we refer it to fanaticism, we 
cannot think that it gives any support 
to the notion that true or even absurd 
views of religion are likely to endan- 
ger mental health. In the case of this 
gentleman both ear and eye were en- 
gaged, but through all his delusions 
there seemed to be an active and vigi- 
lant judgment exerting itself in the 
examination of all the phenomena 
which a diseased state of the nerves 
was perpetually creating. Spirits 
were perpetually visiting and address- 
ing him, and this for many years ; it 
is not surprising that he came at last 
to know their features—to call them 
by name, and even when they chose to 
play invisible, that they were not able 
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quite to conceal their voices, and what 
they were about. Nothing can he 
more instructive to any person having 
at heart the cure of a lunatic patient 
than the work to which we allude, as 
it is quite plain to us that during a 
considerable part of the time in which 
he was confined in lunatic asylums, and 
warring with the masters of such 
places and their servants, his mind 
was in a state to have yielded assent to 
a more rational theory of the sights 
and words which disturbed his thoughts, 
than the very ingenious views of the 
matter which, in the absence of better 
information, he adopted, and in his 
last published volume seems to have no 
wish to abandon. Had he been pos- 
sessed of the kind of information that 
Nicolai or Spalding, whose case is told 
by Dr. Cheyne, possessed, his insanity 
could not have lasted for any length 
of time. 

Nothing can be better than what 
Dr. Cheyne says on the subject of 
such patients. The only qualification 
which we should think of making in 
the advice which he gives is that we 
think even the insane—when there is 
any reasoning power left—should be 
informed of the natural effects of dis- 
ease. It is not probable that they will 
at the instant assent—but if they as- 
sent to the degree of admitting that a 
view opposed to theirs is tenable, there 
is, we think, great chance of cure. In 
fact, if the person who believes him- 
self under Satanic influence, once ad- 
mits, and is in earnest in the admis- 
sion, that his is but one solution, 
among others, of the phenomena which 
are to be accounted for, we think that 
the single fact of his continuing to 
differ with any one of the very emi- 
nent persons who conduct lunatic asy- 
lums on a subject upon which it is not 
very easy, in the calmest state of mind, 
to come to a sound conclusion, is per- 
fectly consistent with entire sanity of 
mind—nay, perfectly consistent with 
judicious medical as well as moral 
treatment. “If there be,” says Bax- 
ter, “as some fancy, a possession of 
the devil, it is possible that physic may 
cast him out ; for if you cure the me- 
lancholy (black bile) his bed is taken 
away, and the advantage gone by 
which he worketh; cure the choler 
(bile,) and the choleric operations of 
the devil will cease: it is by means and 
humours in us that he worketh.” 
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“If they are of sane mind, we must 
lay before them an explanation of such 
cases, We must explain the nature of 
false perceptions, in order to show that 
a disordered state of the nerves, or of 
the brain, or stomach, or organs of re- 
production, will account for the delu- 
sions—more particularly of the organ of 
sight—which harass them ; that sparks, 
flashes of light, halos, or, on the other 
hand, flies, motes, tadpoles, temporary 
blindness, are produced by disorder of 
the optic nerve or brain; that noises of 
a discordant kind, or articulate sounds, 
solely depend upon accelerated circula- 
tion through the brain, or affections of 
the auditory nerves; that the senses of 
taste or smell are rendered painfully 
acute or perverted by disordered condi- 
tions of those parts of the brain from 
which proceed the gustatory or olfac- 
tory nerves. We must inform them that 
many of these unusual perceptions have 
been removed at once by cupping or a 
mercurial purgative: we can assure the 
reader that we have succeeded in re- 
lieving those who had supposed them- 
selves demoniacally possessed — given 
over to Satan—from a mountain of per- 
plexity by showing them the true cause 
of their sufferings.” —2nd Essay, p. 76. 


The third essay is “ On disorder of 
the mind confined to a single faculty.” 
The diversity of power in the memory 
is familiar to all; but we do not know 
any where such striking instances 
collected illustrative of the state of 
mind, in which while facts are all recol- 
lected, the order of their occurrence 
is forgotten, and this sometimes to 
such a degree as to make it necessary 
to deprive the person so affected, of 
the management of property. When 
the whole mind is impaired, there is, 
says our author, no consciousness of 
the deficiency, but when the Judgment 
survives the Memory, it detects the 
failure of the other faculty, and when, 
after a temporary cure, insanity re- 
curs, the same hallucinations return. 
From this our author would infer 
that but one faculty, and not the whole 
intellect is impaired. In proof of this 
proposition, Dr. Cheyne says that the 
instances in which Imagination is the 
single faculty affected, are almost infi- 
nitely diversified. 

To illustrate his meaning, Dr. 
Cheyne examines two faculties or 

wers of the mind which have been 

ut little attended to—so little consi- 
dered as distinct faculties, that former 
inquirers have stated the cases under 
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the head of disorder of the Memory, 
Dr. Cheyne, finding the Memory in 
other respects unimpaired, cannot think 
it the faculty concerned: and so we 
have in some of the cases referred to 
an interruption of the Power of Ex- 
pressing thought ; and others to the 
influence of a diseased Love of Ar- 
rangement. 

The probability, that Dr. Cheyne’s 
classification of the first head of cases 
is more correct than that of former 
psychologists, is increased by the fact 
that persons who have lost the power 
of pronouncing certain letters, find a 
difficulty also in spelling . correctly 
when they write. Instances are given 
of a patient after recovering from 
fever, substituting, in pronunciation, 
one letter for another. The strokes 
of letters, too, are misplaced in writ- 
ing, and one word employed for an- 
other, bearing some resemblance in 
sense or sound. He tells us that the 
power of pronouncing or writing the 
names of individuals or places is often 
lost ; some persons have lost the power 
of pronouncing their own name. “ It 
is quite common to hear men, espe- 
cially as they advance in life, declare 
they are unable to recollect the names 
of their acquaintances, and add, ‘I 
suppose I shall forget my own name at 
last.’ But,” adds Dr. Cheyne, “ if we 
inquire into the nature of the failure, 
we shall find that it is not of Memory 
but of Utterance, as every thing in con- 
nexion with the individual whose 
name cannot be recollected—his ap- 
pearance, character, circumstances are 
stored up in the mind.” We find it 
hard to follow our author here, as 
assuredly the evidence seems to be of 
Memory failing in such an instance as 
this last. We forget a name—if that 
name be told us, we can at once utter 
it; is it not then the power of me- 
mory, and not that of utterance which 
is interrupted? Does Dr. Cheyne 
mean to say that we cannot remember 
all else about a person, and forget his 
name ; and if he admit this to be pos- 
sible, is not it, and it alone, the fact 
stated ? 

The next case stated is more to 
Dr. Cheyne’s purpose. A patient of 
Crichton’s meaning to call for bread, 
would ask for his boots; when they 
were brought, he would get angry and 
call more vehemently for his boots or 
shoes, meaning ee When the pro- 
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per expression was suggested by an- 
other he adopted it. 

Dr. Beddoes’ “ Hygeia” supplies 
the author with the case of Dr. 
Spalding, of Berlin. Dr. Beddoes 
had referred it—Cheyne says errone- 
ously—to the hurry of ideas preceding 
epilepsy. He had to speak to many 
persons in quick succession, and to 
write many trifling memorandums 
about dissimilar things, so tbat the 
attention was incessantly impelled in 
contrary directions. 


**He had at last to draw outa re- 
ceipt for interest; he accordingly sat 
down and wrote the first two words re- 
quisite, but, in a moment, became in- 
capable of finding the rest of the words 
in his memory, or the strokes of the 
letters belonging to them. He strained 
his attention to the utmost in endea- 
vouring leisurely to delineate letter after 
letter, with constant reference to the 
preceding, in order to be sure that it 
suited. He said to himself that they 
were not the right strokes, without 
being able in the least to conceive where- 
in they were deficient. He therefore 
gave up the attempt, and partly by 
monosyllables, and partly by signs, 
ordered away the man who was waiting 


for the receipt, and a resigned 


himself to his state. For a good half 
hour there was a tumult in part of his 
ideas. He could only recognise them 
for such as forced themselves upon him 
without his participation. He endea- 
voured to dispel them to make room for 
better, which he was conscious of in the 
bottom of his thinking faculty. He 
threw his attention, as far as the swarm 
of confused intruding images would per- 
mit, on his religious principles; and 
said to himself distinetly, that if by a 
kind of death he was extricated from 
the tumult in his brain, which he felt as 
foreign and exterior to himself, he should 
exist and think on in the happiest quiet 
and order. With all this there was not 
the least illusion in thesenses. He saw 
and heard every thing about him with 
its proper shape and sound, but could 
not get rid of the strange confusion in 
his head. He tried to speak, for the 
sake of finding whether he could bring 
out any thing connected; but however 
vehemently he strove to force together 
attention and thought, and though he 
prosvesed with the utmost deliberation, 

e soon perceived that unmeaning sylla- 
bles only followed, quite different from 
the words he wished. He was as little 
master now of the organs of speech as 
he had before found himself of those of 
writing. ‘I therefore,’ says he, ‘con- 


tented myself with the not very satis- 
factory expectation that if this state 
should continue I should never, all my 
life, be able to speak or write again; 
but that my sentiments and principles, 
remaining the same, would be a perma- 
nent spring of satisfaction and hope, 
till my complete separation from the 
unfortunate ferment of the brain. I was 
only sorry for my relations and friends, 
who, in this case, must have lost me 
for duties and business, and all proper 
intercourse with them, and looked upon 
me as a burden to the earth. But after 
the completion of the half-hour, my head 
began to grow clearer and more quiet. 
The uproar and vividness of the strange 
troublesome ideas diminished. I could 
now carry through my process of 
thought—I wished now to ring for the 
servant, that he might request my wife 
to come up. But I required yet some 
time to practise the right pronunciation 
of the requisite words. In the first con- 
versation with my family, I proceeded 
for another half hour slowly, and in 
some measure anxiously, till at length I 
found myself as free and clear as at the 
beginning of the day, only I had a very 
trifling headache. Here I thought of 
the receipt which I had begun, and knew 
to be wrong. Behold, instead of fifty 
dollars for half a year’s interest, as it 
should have been, I found in as clear 
and straight strokes as I ever made in 
my life—‘‘ fifty dollars through the sanc- 
tification of the bri-” with a hyphen, as 
I had come to the end of the line; I 
could not possibly fall upon any thing in 
my previous ideas or occupations which, 
by any obscure mechanical influence, 
could have given occasion to these unin- 
telligible words.’ "—8rd Essay, p. 97. 


Our author relates an anecdote of a 
person deprived of the power of speech 
robbed by a servant, who thought that 
his master was in a state of complete 
fatuity, and would never discover his 
loss. The master, a powerful and 
determined man, brought the culprit 
to an empty drawer in the escritoir in 
which he kept his money, and showed 
him by signs that he knew by whom 
he was robbed, and compelled him to 
restore the money. A physician, who 
had been secretary of some medical 
corporation, was, at a time when he 
was unable to utter or to write two 
words in connexion, informed by a 
note that an important paper could 
not be found. He repaired to the 
office of the town-clerk, put his hand 
into a pigeon-hole, where he found the 
missing muniment, and at the same 
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time uttered a loud and discordant 
laugh. He was capable of receiving 
information but incapable of trans- 
mitting it. 

Among other narratives given by 
Cheyne one is “ of a gentleman who 
lost the power of expression both by 
speech and writing, while his other fa- 
culties were uninjured, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, by which the 
lower and central part of the frontal 
bone was much injured, In cases 
such as have been described, the power 
of conveying meaning or emotion by 
signs, gestures, or by a change of the 
features, may be unimpaired.” It is 
not said in Dr. Cheyne’s work that 
the part of the head injured was that 
in which phrenologists place the organ 
of language or verbal memory. 

The love of order and arrangement, 
so troublesome to most persons at 
times, and of which, from the days of 
Dr. Orkborne, students and dwellers 
among books have a traditional right 
to complain, supplies our author with 
some amusing illustrations. He tells 
of persons who have stopped on a 
road to count a drove of cattle, or to 
reckon the pales in a fence, and were 
unable to resist the impulse to com- 
mence thereckoning, even when hurried 
for time, still less were they able to 
stop if they once began. D Israeli 
tells of an unhappy man who, with 
the toy called the cup and ball, occu- 
ee a life in endeavouring to fix the 

all on the spike, we forget how many 
hundred or thousand of times succes- 
sively—and we fear died without ful- 
filling his vocation. Cheyne mentions 
a lady of rank who each night before 
retiring to rest never failed to visit her 
drawing-room, and put every piece of 
furniture in its proper place. ‘ Ah,” 
said a friend of hers to Dr. Cheyne, 
“she was, from her passion for order, 
the greatest plague that ever lived.” 
Dr. Pritchard, in “ The Cyclopedia 
of Practical Medicine,’ mentions a 
ease, quoted by our author, in which 
this tendency ended in actual insanity. 
This person,” says Dr. Pritchard, 
“was continually putting chairs in 
their places, and if articles of ladies’ 
work or books were left upon a table, 
he would take an opportunity, unob- 
served, of putting them in order, gene- 
rally spreading the work smooth and 
putting the articles in rows. He 
would steal into rooms belonging to 
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others, for the purpose of arranging 
the various articles.” 


‘If we examine an extensive asylum 
for the insane, we shall probably disco- 
ver one or two cells kept with scrupu- 
lous attention in a state of neatness and 
order ; every thing will be found in its 
oa place, every thing clean and 

right ; every little ornament which 
may have been laid hold of by the 
| me tenant, ostentatiously displayed. 

he walls are decorated with prints, 
and if such are not attainable, little 
glaring frescos, representing ladies with 
plumes of feathers and long trains; 
peacocks with expanded tails; kings 
dressed in scarlet robes, with crowns on 
their heads—the work of the lunatic— 
are often made to supply their oe 
great attention being paid to the ar- 
rangement of these works of rude art, 
so as to evince a love of order; every 
print or drawing having its companion 
or its pendant. Such patients are gene- 
rally irascible and violent ; and nothing 
with more certainty produces a parox- 

sm of maniacal rage than intrusion 
into their apartments with unsecraped 
shoes, unless it be an attempt to displace 
any of their ornaments, or to remove & 
= from the wall.”—3rd Essay, p. 


The next essay is oceupied with a 
consideration of the disordered state 
of the affections. The object is to 
show how actual insanity may arise 
from one of those * endowments” be- 
coming much excited or depressed— 
being in a passionate or apathetic 
state. 

Instances are given of derangement 
produced by the encouragement and 
discouragement of romantic love ; by 
the desire of having children disap- 
pointed; and again by the absence of 
parental affection— hatred usurping 
the place of love, and the father irre- 
sistibly urged to the murder of dutiful 
and affectionate children, * at a time 
when the remaining faculties were un- 
disturbed.” Then follow cases of natu- 
ral affection extinguished in the minds 
of lunatics, of which fact, while the 
author suggests other possible causes, 
he regards the true explanation to 
be, that one or more of the intellectual 
faculties is unduly excited, and thus 
*¢ all interest confined, as it were, to 
ene narrow channel of thought.” 

The desire of possessing what we 
consider valuable property is deseribed 
as that which chiefly gives their cons 
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sistency to great undertakings. It is 
apt to degenerate “into covetousness, 
which is idolatry.” 

This desire is illustrated by the case 
of the spendthrift and of the miser— 
weak in the spendthrift, till he sacrifices 
all the purposes of honourable life for a 
succession of momentary gratifications, 
and rh | in the miser, who deprives 
himself of all the enjoyments, which 
it is the only true object of riches to 
purchase. he collection of a splen- 
did library by a man of learning, or 
of valuable statues or pictures by a 
man of refined taste, is referred to 
the same es which, in its abuse 
leads the foolish virtuoso to crowd his 
rooms with Indian idols, stuffed birds, 
loathsome reptiles, cracked china, ca- 
noes of savages, old pottery, croziers, 
and rings. A collector is mentioned 
who, among other valuables, possessed 
a vial of George, the Fourth’s blood, 
obtained from the royal cupper. That 
such folly should end in insanity does 
not seem surprising, but the process 
Dr. Cheyne describes to be this—cu- 
pidity becomes first the ruling, and 
then the only passion. It subdues all 
other desires which might have proved 
correctives to it; and when it has 
completely triumphed, the mind is 


left in a state of incurable derange- 
ment. 


The next chapter, “On insanity in 
supposed connection with religion,” 
introduces us to what Dr. Cheyne re- 


gards the most important part of his 
work. “ Derangement,” he says, “may 
originate in superstition or fanaticism,” 
but he finds a difficulty in conceiving 
“that true religion, which removes 
doubts and distractions, explains our 
duties and reconciles us to them, and 
teaches that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, and 
thus not only guides but supports us 
as we toil through the weary maze of 
life ; which, in every pursuit demands 
moderation and csthed, and calms 
every rising storm of the passions, 
should be productive of insanity.” 

lt would not be becoming of us to 
do mpch more in reviewing Dr. 
Cheyne’s book than give an account 
of its contents ; yet we cannot forbear 
asking, is not the admission that insa- 
nity may originate in superstition or 
fanaticism, an admission fatal to the 
argument, that what is called mental 
derangement is always to be looked for 
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in bodily disease as its cause? And 
while we quite agree with Cheyne, that 
fanaticism and superstition are not un- 
likely to end in insanity—and while 
we even go farther than Cheyne, in what 
he a as to true religion, believing it 
not alone a preservative from insanity 
but often a cure for mental distraction 
in its worst form, we yet cannot but 
acknowledge to ourselves, that a ques- 
tion remains which each man will an- 
swer differently to his own mind, and 
the reply to which will encourage the 
wildest fanatic in his worst follies, 
when he asks himself what is true re- 
ligion? The wildest madman, whose 
disease originates in fanaticism, has 
already asked himself the question, 
and answered it with a sincerity, of 
which his disease is in some degree 
evidence. 

Dr. Cheyne says, “ that true religion 
has never since the Gospel was first 

reached, produced a single case of 
insanity.” ‘ Melancholy is,” he says, 
* the usual type of religious madness ;” 
and it is impossible to regard melan- 
choly as “* produced by the most cheer- 
ing proposition which was ever placed 
before the mind of man—*‘ Believe and 
thou shall be saved.’” 

In this way Dr. Cheyne, to his own 
satisfaction, gets rid of the statement 
of the French physicians, that before 
the Revolution a great proportion of 
the insane in France were monks, and 
of the facts, that many of our mani- 
acs use the language of religion. That 
many cases, where insanity arises from 
other causes, are referred to religion, 
arises, he thinks, from the hatred 
felt for religion, and a willingness to 
attribute to it all the evil men safely 
can. He then gives half a dozen nar- 
ratives ; one of a lady of fifty, a mem- 
ber of a religious family, who suddenly 
affected airs of high rank, insisted on 
the necessity of attending court draw- 
ing-rooms—at last began to fancy that 
when she drove out, persons of sta- 
tion were waiting to deliver messages 
to her expressive of surprise that she 
did not visit them; then showed such 
decided symptoms of entire madness 
as rendered it necessary to separate 
her from society,—losing all sense of 
religion, This, Cheyne says, was not 
religious insanity,—as we suppose it 
was called, otherwise why tell the story? 
—but “ vanity sweeping away eve 
trace of vdligions feeling.” r Then 
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comes a narrative of a religious cler- 
gyman, swearing like a trooper at a 
woodranger who oe him. It 
does not appear that the clergyman 
became insane, but he had a brother 
who did, and Cheyne states this as 
“a monomaniacal explosion, in which 
aristocratic pride, much fostered du- 
ring the youth of this member of a 
noble family, was roused by cerebral 
excitement, and for a time resumed 
its original een The reli- 
gious, during insanity, lose all sense of 
religion, which returns when the par- 
oxysm is over. Cheyne, to illustrate 
this, tells of a brave and generous mi- 
litary man, who was occasionally in- 
sane, and during the disease was 0 

ene with fear, and became selfish. 

e then mentions an imprudent specu- 
lation of a widow lady, involving con- 
siderable expenditure, and likely to 
end in bankruptcy. As pecuniary dif- 
ficulties increased, her religious opi- 
nions became more enthusiastic. “ We 
witnessed,”says Cheyne,“ her first overt 
act of insanity, in a composition, on 
which some of her friends probably 
looked with admiration, namely a 
scheme of the Gospel, which she 
caused to be printed in the form of two 
inverted pyramids, which met at their 
pointed ends.” She soon after pro- 
claimed the millennium, and retired to 
a lunatic asylum. Cheyne refers this 
case to imprudence in an enthusiasti- 
cally religious woman. “ We envy 
not,” he says, “ the moral constitution 
of the individual who would aver that 
this, the effect of enthusiasm, was a 
case of insanity from religion.” Cheyne 
complains, not unreasonably, of the re- 
turns from establishments for the in- 
sane, classing with “insanity from 
religion,” the disease of persons, who 
becoming insane un ‘er circumstances 
not likely to suggest religious insanity, 
as their disease, during the course of 
their lunacy fix, among their other 
wanderings of mind, on some religious 
dogma, which they first pervert, and 
then incessantly rave about. 

A case (Perceval’s) to which we 
have before adverted, is then discussed, 
and our author proceeds to examine 
the cases of religious madness, given 
in Burrowes’s work on insanity. 

The first is that of a lady of the 
Established Church, who listens to 
the doctrines of Swedenborgh; is 
about to receive the sacrament, and 
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finds there is no wine in the chalice 
presented to her. She interprets this as 
poor Cowper interpreted his dream of 
the gates of Westminster Abbey being 
closed against him, and madness fol- 
lows. The other examples are not un- 
like in character to this. What is most 
important is, that no one of them is 
the case of a person who could be 
fairly described as religious in any 
sense in which religion can be regarded 
as a principle regulating conduct; and 
we protest, we think, that the orgies of 
a bacchanal, or the frantic rites of a 
worshipper of Jaganaut might as fairly 
be given in evidence of true religion 
disordering the mind as any one of the 
eases cited. In Haslam’s book on in- 
sanity, he thinks the cases of religious 
insanity are confined to those who 
cease to follow, as true, the form of 
religion in which they have been 
brought up. This, as a general pro- 
position, involving as a consequence 
the risk of endangering the right of 
exercising a judgment on religious 
subjects, is shown by Cheyne to be 
untrue; but we have little doubt 
that a more sane exercise of the 
understanding is exhibited by those 
who seek to see what is good in the 
religious societies in which they find 
themselves placed, than by the restless 
— who seem to learn nothing from 
the teaching of any instructors; and 
we have no doubt whatever, that the 
statistics of religious insanity in many 
asylums were calculated to suggest 
Haslam’s observation. The reception 
of any doctrines believed without dis- 
putation is little likely to endanger the 
mind. In most cases, too, it should 
be remembered, that without fulfilling 
the practical duties of life, there is not 
only no true religion, but a state worse 
than infidelity, and that a habit of dis- 
putativeness can scarcely exist without 
interrupting almost everything that is 
good. One of the evils of the cir- 
cumstances in which society is’ now 
placed is, the vast multitude of sects, 
and the almost necessary consequence of 
doubtful disputations on points which 
would not be felt of the same interest, 
if they did not form the boundary walls 
between different denominations of 
Christians. We believe the best hope 
of a cure for this evil is the increased 
study of the Scriptures themselves, 
with the distinct recollection, that ex- 
cept as influencing conduct, religion 
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in any proper sense has no existence 
whatever. 

An essay follows, “ On the Moral 
Constitution of Man.” We find a 
difficulty in fixing Dr. Cheyne’s mean- 
ing in this essay. ‘ Man’s body,” he 
tells us, “was originally formed of 
the dust of the ground: ‘into his nos- 
trils God breathed the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.’ As 
the man consists of body and soul, so 
again, the soul itself contains two prin- 
ciples recognized in Scripture as car- 
nal and spiritual. The one principle 
connecting it as it were, with earth, the 
other, with heaven.” Dr. Cheyne thus 
seems to state, that in the soul itself, 
as distinct from the body, is what he 
tells us Scripture calls a carnal prin- 
ciple. When Adam fell, his physical con- 
stitution was injured by eating the slow 
poison of the forbidden fruit : he trans- 
mitted to us a body unfit “ to be a fit re- 
cipient for a soul created to reflect the 
image of God.” “ Through the injury 
sustained in the first instance by the 

hysical constitution of man, we,” says 
Dr. Cheyne, may “conceive that his 
mental constitution was injured, and his 
judgment and affections became de- 
praved. Every fresh inroad which is 
made in the mind—every instance of 
amentia, delirium, or insanity—is con- 
nected with superadded disorder of 
body.” * We never saw a case of men- 
tal derangement, even whenit wastrace- 
able to a moral cause, in which there was 
not reason to believe that bodily dis- 
ease could have been detected before 
the earliest aberration, had an oppor- 
tunity of examination offered. Not 
only does every deranged state of the 
intellectual faculties and the natural 
affections depend upon bodily disease, 
but derangements of the religious and 
moral sentiments also originate in dis- 
eases of the body.” We confess that 
we feel it much easier to reconcile 
with Scripture the fact of physical 
evil following moral guilt, than the 
contrary hypothesis; and we think it 
pretty plain, even on Dr. Cheyne’s 
own showing, that in most cases it is 
the grievous misuse of mental facul- 
ties—evil originating in man’s own 
perversion of will, and the misdirection 
of his affections—that disorders the 
bodily organization, The passage in 
Genesis, as far as we can regard it as 
bearing on the subject, surely supports 
this view. 


The essays that follow are, “on 
Conscience,” ‘on Faith,” “on Love 
to God and Charity,” “on Hope,” 
and “on the Presence and Absence 
of Devotional Feeling.” 

The cases of monomania, which have 
been termed “religious madness,” 
“are generally to be referred,” says 
Cheyne, “ to the disordered condition 
of the conscience, or of one or more 
of the ‘sentiments’ or ‘ endowments’ 
of faith, charity, and hope.” 

The standard of right and wrong 
within us, the existence of which none 
deny, is called by our author the na- 
tural conscience. “ It, like every other 
mental endowment, is improved by be- 
ing properly exercised.” “If exer- 
cised at the same time that the intellec- 
tual faculties are weak, or easily per- 
verted, scrupulosity and inconsistency 
will be the consequence.” From vio- 
lation of its dictates, it becomes insen- 
sible. Similar results follow from 
diseases of the brain, or nervous sys- 
tem. A patient of Cheyne’s, after 
palsy, lost all regard for truth. Several 
instances are given of hysterics at- 
tended with similar consequences. 
When the body is exhausted with fa- 
tigue, the conscience becomes less sen- 
sitive, and Cheyné quotes a celebrated 
humorist, who used to say that “man 
was not an accountable being during 
the prevalence of the east wind.” 

* Before man is born again,” says our 
author, “his conscience may be awaken- 
ed.” A friend of Cheyne’s was actually 
driven mad by the convictions of the 
natural conscience. He recovered, but 
Cheyne thinks he would never have been 
insane *‘had he been earlier aware of that 
Scripture, ‘He that heareth my word 
and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come in- 
to econdemnation.’” “ Instead of hav- 
ing to contend with the dark surges of 
despair, he might have gently floated 
into a haven of rest. What his case 
required was a spiritual physician, 
skilled in the administration of the 
elixir prepared on Calvary.” 

Such a case Cheyne would not call 
religious insanity; but by whatever 
name it is to be called, he tells us that 
an experience of forty years warrants 
him in saying, that “ such cases are 
nut in the proportion of one in a thou- 
sand to the instances of derangement 
which arise from wounded pride or 
disappointed ambition.” 
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Remorse in our author's view is 
compatible with a sound and active 
condition of conscience. ‘ Extreme 
scrupulosity shows it to be either un- 
sound or in disorder, and it is of im- 
portance to distinguish between its 
sound and unsound state.” 

An unsound state of the enlightened 
conscience is, we are told, to be dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the circumstance, 
that a belief in the atonement imparts 
no comfort. In such case, the con- 
science is unsound and unable to per- 
form its functions, and such unsound- 
ness is probably connected with bodily 
disease. 

An unsound state of the natural 
conscience is distinguished chiefly from 
attending to the cause of eompunction 
and next to the state of bodily health. 
If the distress of mind seem wholly 
inadequate to the apparent cause, or 
if it be intermitting—greater at one 
time than another—then it probably 
arises from bodily ailment. Epilepsy 
is often accompanied with symptoms of 
great mental distress, assuming the 
character of remorse for crimes wholly 
imaginary. The first stage of delirium 
in fever is often attended with great 
horror. The crime, perhaps of an- 
other, is dwelt upon by the disturbed 
conscience as if 1t were its own act; 
remorse and insartity follow. The life 
of Scott (the commentator on the 
Bible,) and of Cowper, supply Dr. 
Cheyne with instances to illustrate 
these propositions. In such circum- 
stances it is Dr. Cheyne’s opinion that 
moral or religious statements or argu- 
ments tend to promote the illusion 
rather than to allay it, so long as dis- 
ease is unmitigated. 


** Indeed,” he adds, ‘‘ the observation 
may be extended to every disordered 
state of the mind, which is supported 
either by disease of the brain or of a 
distinct* organ acting’on the brain. An 
enthusiastic person, who, as it after- 
wards appeared, was himself not sane, 
obtained permission to read and ex- 
pound the Scriptures to lunatics who 
were under the care of a medical friend 
of ours. Our friend soon perceiving 
that none of his patients improved under 
the experiment, and that some of them 
became more disturbed, induced the go- 
vernors of the asylum in which it was 
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tried, to withdraw their consent, and to 
exclude the enthusiast from the unpro- 
— field of his labour.”—7th Essay, 
p- 185. 


ny has been produced by the 
strange fancy of some that their sor- 
row is inadequate to their guilt, a no- 
tion which seems so inconsistent with 
any just notions of Christianity that 
we are not surprised Dr. Cheyne re- 
fuses to class such diseased scrupulosit 
with religious lunacy. Christian fait 
as a principle, means nothing else, 
says Dr. Cheyne, than “ a reverential 
trust in the Sen of God alone for pro- 
tection and salvation here and here- 
after.” Fanatical excitement, which 
leaves the patient to look to any other 
source of religious support, is by the 
terms of this definition to be distin- 
guished from insanity from religion. 
The cure of nervous diseases b 
Prince Hohenlohe, which satisfied the 
patients and their friends that miracles 
were performed, confirmed the spuri- 
ous faith, as Cheyne calls it, in which 
these miracles had their origin. Ge- 
nuine faith is often inactive, owing to 
bodily disease. The sufferer, how- 
ever, should remember, that while it 
may be weak as a sentiment, it is often 
strong as a principle. A man unable 
to join in prayer may yield his life 
rather than violate what he regards 
as the will of God. Seeming unbelief, 
which enthusiasts refer to Satanic 
agency, is often but bodily disease. 
It should, however, be remembered, 
both for the comfort of those who are 
disposed to bewail the deadness of 
their hearts on religious subjects, and 
for the warning of those who are too 
fond of preaching to their neighbours, 
that the only true test of genuine faith 
is practical obedience. 

In actual derangement the senti- 
ment of love to God is sometimes 
wholly obliterated, and even hatred or 
defiance to him is expressed. Haslam is 
quoted by Dr. Cheyne, for the case of 
a bedlamite who cursed the Almighty 
for creating him, and wished to go to 
hell that he might not be disgraced by 
an association with God. 

Hope, the sunshine of the mind, is 
yet more dependant on the state of the 
bodily frame than even the sentiments 


* We think it not improbable that this is a misprint for diseased. 
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of faith and love to God. A case is 
mentioned of a state of mind that 
seemed to be connected with some dis- 
ease of the organs of assimilation, in 
which uniformly on alternate days, for 
many years, a gentleman whom Cheyne 
often met in society, exhibited de- 
pression and elevation of spirits, each 
equally remote from the golden 
mean. 


“* Those who dined with him on his low 
day and on his high day, might have 
supposed that he was acting a part on 
one of these. He reminded one of the 


pasteboard toy, such a favourite with 
children, which represents a weeping 
and a laughing countenance, as it is up- 
right or reversed. Before he became 
thus afflicted there was a sudden and 
remarkable change, arising from entire 
= of corpulency.”—10th Essay, p. 


Hope at times utterly dies. We 
ean make no impression on the melan- 
choly man, because our representa- 
tions are addressed to a part of the 
mind wholly inactive. In Melancholy, 
Cheyne tells us, medical, rather than 
moral treatment, should be adopted, and 
“all such cases ought, in the first in- 
stance, to pass through the hands of 
a —. 

The nature of our publication as 
well as the length to which this ar- 
ticle has already extended, render it 
impossible for us to give extracts from 
the concluding essay—that on devo- 
tional feeling ; but it affords us delight 
to give it unqualified praise. We never 
read any thing much more beautiful. 
Though it does not deal with actual 
disease of the mind, it is connected 
with the subject of the volume, even 
more intimately than some of the chap- 
ters that describe unequivocal manifes- 
tations of insanity. The reader who 
has an opportunity of looking at a 


peeage — by Dr. Cheyne from 
vel’s Pneumatology, will probably 
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envy Flavel the delight of a day in which 
his spirit was so elevated above itself, 
that it seemed to have been passed in 
heaven. But the condition, on which 
such highly excited feeling seems to 
be possible, is, that the animal part 
of our nature suffers proportionate in- 
jury. In Flavel’s case, profuse bleed- 
ing from the nose came to the relief 
of the excited brain, or it is probable, 
Cheyne tells us, that apoplexy would 
have ensued, or may we add—insa- 
nity. 


“« ——— We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and 
madness.” 


Exhaustion—in cases where less 
grievous evils ensue—exhaustion and 
languor are sure to follow these rap- 
turous emotions, and both are fatal 
to that peace of heart, without which 
happiness or health cannot exist. Dr. 
Cheyne quotes from the diary of a 
religious man, one of the entries so 
frequent in such memorials :—* Much 
sweetness of prayer this morning; 
in the afternoon was sunk and de- 
pressed; seemed a poor, miserable, 
useless wretch.” Such instances might 
be multiplied to any extent; and it is 
discreditable to the surviving friends 
that such entries,.private—if any thing 
can be said to be private—should ev.~ 
be published. 

But we must conclude, and cannot 
do better than quote the closing words 
of our author :— 


“In concluding, we would remark, 
that while of most men neitber the soul 
nor the i could bear a very long con- 
tinuance of a highly devotional frame 
of mind, yet, when the affection of the 
Christian to his God is benumbed, his 
language ought to be, ‘I will wait upon 
the Lord’ at every appointed season, 
mindful of that promise, ‘ They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 


strength.’ ” 
‘y \ A. 





